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RESULTS OF EXPLORATORY SHRIMP FISHING 
OFF WASHINGTON AND OREGON (1958) 
By Dayton L. Alverson,* Richard L. McNeely,** : 
and Harold C. Johnson*** eday 


SUMMARY 


The ocean pink shrimp fishery off Grays Harbor, Wash., which began in 1956, 
expanded rapidly following the introduction of mechanical shrimp peelers. Land- 
ings in Washington increased from 40,000 pounds in 1956 to an estimated 6.5 mil- 
lion pounds in 1958. To further help the growth of that fishery, four exploratory 
cruises were conducted off the coasts of Washington and Oregon during 1958 with 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel John N. Cobb. 





Explorations extended from Cape Beale, Vancouver Island, B.C., to Newport, 
Oreg. During the four cruises a total of 233 otter-trawl drags was made at depths 
ranging from 49 to 275 fathoms. Off the Washington coast, good catches were made 
between Destruction Island and LaPush; and moderate catches were made north- 
west of Cape Flattery. Off Oregon, commercial concentrations of ocean pink shrimp 
(Pandalus jordani) were located west of Tillamook Head, Manhattan Beach, and Cape 
Lookout. Trawling off Tillamook Head yielded catches at rates up to 2,800 pounds 
heads-on shrimp an hour. 


Drags between 61 and 90 fathoms resulted in the highest catch rates, although 
fishing was also productive between 91 and 120 fathoms. Green mud or green mud 
and sand bottom characterized areas in which good shrimp catches were made. 
Bottom temperatures ranged between 42.1 and 46.7 degrees F. in the areas fished. 


Fish taken during shrimp trawling included predominantly smelt, small "soles" 
and eelpouts. On one occasion 4,000 pounds of dogfish were taken in a half-hour 
drag. 


A fishery for ocean pink shrimp (Pandalus jordani) began off Grays Harbor, 
Washington, in 1956. Expansion of the fishery followed the introduction and suc- 
cessful use of mechanical peeling machines in the fall of the same year. The ma- 
chines lowered the cost of processing and increased the capacity of processing 
plants. Subsequently, the demand for shrimp increased, and catches of ocean pink 
shrimp in Washington increased from 40,000 pounds in 1956 to 2.3 million pounds 
in 1957 (Robinson et al 1958). Preliminary data indicate that the ocean pink shrimp 
catch for 1958 exceeded 6.5 million pounds. 





An excellent demand for the "cocktail-size'' shrimp resulted in an increase in 
the number of vessels participating in the fishery: from 5 trawlers in 1957 to about 





Gear Research. 
* Electronic Scientist 
aie * Fishery Methods and Equipment Specialist 


Division of Industrial Research and Services, 
U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 


%* Chief, North Pacific Fisheries Exploration and Branch of Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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25 trawlers in 1958. It was soon evident that the relatively small area being trawled 
would not fulfill the needs of the expanding industry. For this reason, four explora- 
tory cruises were conducted during 1958 aboard the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
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Fig. 1 - The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries exploratory fish - 
ing vessel John N. Cobb. 


Fisheries vessel John N. Cobb 
(fig. 1) outside the area of the 
known commercial fishing 
grounds. The cruises, carried 
out in cooperation with the fish- 
eries agencies of the States of 
Washington and Oregon, were 
designed to acquire information 
concerning sizes, quantities, 
and availability of shrimp in- 
habiting offshore waters from 
northern Washington to central 
Oregon. The 1958 exploratory 
shrimp work began in March 
and terminated in November. 


BACKGROUND 


The earliest shrimp fishing 
on the Pacific Coast of the U- 
nited States reportedly began 
in San Francisco Bay during 
1869 (Bonnot 1932). Italian fish- 
ermen with small beach seines 
fished the shallow waters of the 
southern bay for two species of 
small brown shrimps (Crangon 


franciscorum and Crangon nigricauda). Several years after the inception of that 
fishery, Chinese-American fishermen introduced a set net which proved superior 





to seines and became the major method of capture. 


The brown shrimp fishery has 


persisted since its inception, and production varied between 0.25 and 1.7 million 
pounds annually (California Division of Fish and Game 1949). Until recent years, 
California shrimp fishing remained an "inside'' fishery and failed to expand to coast- 
al regions, except for a small pot fishery for spot shrimp (Pandalus platyceros) that 
was attempted by Monterey fishermen during the early 1930's. Difficulties in fish- 
ing deeper than 100 fathoms, the depth at which the shrimp were found, and heavy 
trap losses due to a severe storm proved costly, and that fishery was eventually 


discontinued. 





A fishery for the two species of pink shrimp (Pandalus jordani and Pandalus 
borealis) began in Puget Sound in about 1888 (Smith 1937), and as in the early Cali- 
fornia fishery, beach seines were used to make the catches. Beam trawls pulled by 
steam tugs soon replaced seines, and after the turn of the century the fishery ex- 
panded rapidly. Smith (1937) reports that over 429,000 pounds of Pandalid shrimp 
were landed from Puget Sound in 1903, and catches remained good between 1903 and 
1915. Between 1915 and 1922, the catch fell off and remained at a low level until the 


development of an offshore shrimp fishery in 1956. 


PREVIOUS EXPLORATORY FISHING: Shrimp explorations conducted by State 
and Federal research agencies have played an important role in initiating the off- 
shore shrimp fisheries of the Pacific Coast. Between 1950 and 1953, the California 
Department of Fish and Game carried out offshore shrimp explorations between Los 





Angeles and Crescent City, Calif. (Squire 1956). 


Those explorations located com- 


mercial concentrations of ocean pink shrimp in six areas. Best catches were made 
off the northern part of the State between Bodega Bay and Crescent City. 
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The Oregon Fish Commission initiated shrimp explorations in the fall of 1951. 
A total of 80 drags was made between the Columbia and Rogue Rivers (Pruter and 
Harry 1952) and catches of ocean pink shrimp were reported from "practically all 
areas explored where the bottom consisted of green mud and where the depths ranged 
between 60 and 80 fathoms.'' That report suggested that shrimp were present in 
sufficient quantities to support a commercial fishery. 


Explorations off the west coast of Vancouver Island were begun in 1955 by the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. Using a small otter trawl, 150 experimental 
drags were made at depths between 48 and 112 fathoms. Best results were reported 
off the mouth of Nootka Sound, west of Esteban Point, Vancouver Island. The inves- 
tigators concluded, however, that "shrimp were not present in sufficient quantities 
to support a fishery" (Butler and Dubokovic 1955b). Investigations conducted by the 
Canadians along the east coast of Vancouver Island resulted in reports of commer- 
cial concentrations of shrimp in the bays and the inlets of this area (Butler and Le- 
gare 1954, Butler and Dubokovic 1955a). 


During the fall of 1955 and the spring of 1956, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, in cooperation with the State of Washington Department of Fisheries, conducted 
explorations to determine the species and availability of shrimp off the Washington 
coast (Schaefers and Johnson 1956). Exploratory fishing was carried out between 
Cape Alava and Willapa Bay. Excellent catches were made off Grays Harbor at 
depths between 60 and 85 fathoms. A further contribution resulting from those ex- 
plorations was the introduction of the Gulf shrimp trawl as an efficient gear for 
capturing ocean shrimp on the Pacific coast (Stern 1957). 


The exploratory work conducted by those fisheries agencies led to the develop- 
ment of the commercial shrimp fisheries, and ocean pink shrimp are now harvested 
off the coasts uf California, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. 


FISHING METHODS AND GEAR 


A Gulf of Mexico-type flat trawl, 43 feet a- 
long the footrope!/ and of 13-inch mesh was the 
principal gear used in the explorations (fig. 2). 
The trawl, similar to that described by Schaefers 
and Johnson (1957), was towed from a single 
warp using a 25- fathom bridle. Doors used with 
this net measured 23 by 5 feet and weighed 
160 pounds each. No "dandy line" gear was used 
as the net was attached directly to the back of 
the doors by 2-foot extension straps (fig. 3). 
The gear was set and hauled directly over the 
stern of the vessel. The cod end was hauled 
to the stern with a lazyline as the net was re- 
trieved, and the catch was hoisted aboard. 


A 72-foot Gulf of Mexico-type semiballoon 
trawl was occasionally used. That nethas been 
described by Greenwood(1959). The net was 
rigged in a manner similar to standard West 
Coast otter trawls, with single warps to each 
door, but only 12-foot extensions were used 
between the net and the doors. Trawl doors 
used with the net measured 33 by 8 feet and 
weighed 385 pounds each. 

1/ All net sizes given in this report represent footrope lengths. Fig. 2 - A 43-foot Gulf of Mexico-type shrimp 


trawl drying in the rigging of the M/V John N N. 
Cobb. The sorting table is shown below the net. 
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Three fathoms of towing warp were used for each fathom of depth (a "scope" 


ratio of 3 to 1). Towing speed averaged about 2.8 knots, and drags were normally 
30 minutes long. 


Catches were spilled onto a sorting table on the stern of the vessel and fish, 


miscellaneous invertebrates, andtrash were removed. The shrimp were then washed 
and weighed. 


Random samples of shrimp were taken from the catches for study by biologists 
of the Washington Department of Fisheries or the Oregon Fish Commission or were 


collected for them by vessel per- 
sonnel. 


In planning and conducting 
the explorations, consideration 
was given to bottom characteris- 
tics shown on the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts. Studies 
of previous investigations showed 
that trawling in areas between 40 
and 90 fathoms on green mud or 
mixed green mud and sand bottom 
yielded best catches of ocean pink 
shrimp. Such areas were, there- 
fore, intensively investigated. 
Exploratory drags were also 
made in waters deeper than 90 
fathoms in attempts to determine 
the availability of other species 
of shrimp. 





Fig. 3 - Port-side otter board showing method of net attachment. Note 
lazyline attached to upper door shackle. 


Information on the bottom 


type and bottom water tempera- 
ture immediately above the bottom was obtained at the end of each drag. Oceano- 


graphic data collected during the cruises are available from the U. S. Bureau of 


Commercial Fisheries North Pacific Exploration and Gear Research field station 
at Seattle 2, Wash. 


AREAS OF EXPLORATION 


The cruises covered a region that extended approximately 250 miles north and 
south along the Washington and the Oregon coasts and to a maximum of 38 miles off- 
shore. The continental shelf in the region explored, averages about 20 miles in 
width and contains large portions exceeding 50 fathoms with terminations close to 
100 fathoms (Shepard 1948). Sandy bottom predominates near shore, while mud, 


mud and sand, and occasionally gravel characterize the bottom at depths between 
50 and 100 fathoms. 


A broad bank, extending approximately 50 miles seaward, lies south and west 


of the Swiftsure Lightship at depths of 60 to 80 fathoms. Large boulders limit trawl- 
ing in the area. 


A deep trough breaking the continental shelf extends from Cape Flattery ina 
southwesterly direction (figs.5,6,and7). Sections of the trough range from 150 to 
200 fathoms in depth. From Cape Flattery south to the Umatilla Lightship, the con- 


tinental shelf is about 10 miles in width, and from a depth of about 50 fathoms it 
slopes steeply into the trough. 
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From the Umatilla light to Destruction Island, the shelf broadens and the slope 
between 50 and 100 fathoms is gradual with more area available for trawling. The 
shelf narrows briefly near Point Grenville and then broadens again and is about 30 
miles in width as far south as Willapa Bay. Between Cape Flattery and Columbia 
River, the offshore slope (deeper than 100 fathoms) is relatively steep and irregular. 


Off the mouth of the Columbia River, the continental shelf is broken by a promi- 
nent submarine canyon that extends inshore to about 60 fathoms. The side slopes of 
the canyon are steep but can be trawled in many areas. Between the Columbia River 
and Cape Falcon the shelf broadens to about 30 miles, narrowing again south of the 
Cape. From Cape Falcon to Cape Foulweather, Oreg., the slope of the continental 


shelf becomes more gradual and a considerable area suitable for trawling exists be- 
tween the 100- and the 300-fathom contours, 


FISHING RESULTS 


Ocean pink shrimp were the only species found in commercial quantities during 
the four cruises. Larger pandalid shrimps--sidestripe (Pandalopsis dispar), spot 
shrimp (Pandalus platyceros), and coonstripes (Pandalus hypsinotus) --were few innum- 
ber. The brown shrimp (Cran- 
gon sp.) was present in many 
catches but never in commer- 
cial quantities. 














Ocean pink shrimp were 
caught in commercial quanti- 
ties off the coasts of Northern 
Washington and Central and 
Northern Oregon. Best catches 
off the Oregon coast were made 
west of Tillamook Head. Fish- 
ing in that area yielded catches 
at rates up to 2,800 pounds 
heads-on shrimp an hour. 
Catches of commercial signifi- 
cance were also made west of 
Cape Lookout and Manhattan 
Beach. (Fig. 4.) 


Off the Washington coast, 
good catches of ocean pink 
shrimp were caught between 
Destruction Island and LaPush. 
Somewhat smaller catches 





Fig. 4-Al t i i 
9 aS aT about to be spilled onto the sorting table on the deck were taken northwest of Cape 


Flattery. 


During the four exploratory cruises, 233 drags were made at depths ranging 
from 49 to 275 fathoms. For convenience, the region explored has been divided in- 
to three areas: Cape Beale, Vancouver Island, to Point Grenville, Wash.; Point 
Grenville to Cape Falcon, Oreg.; and Cape Falcon to Newport, Oreg. The position 
and number of each tow is shown in figures 5, 6, and 7. Drags have been arbitrarily 
numbered from north to south, The following discussion is generally confined to 
drags which yielded promising results. 


CAPE BEALE TO POINT GRENVILLE (fig. 5): A total of 69 exploratory drags 
was made between Cape Beale, Vancouver Island, and Point Grenville, Wash. The 


bottom in that area is generally free of snags, and in most areas sampled, consists 
of green mud or green mud and sand. 
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Best catches were made between LaPush and Point Grenville, Wash.— a/ Of 29 
drags made in that area during May 11 drags caught heads-on pink shrimp at rates 
ranging from 400 to 1,500 pounds an hour--averaging about 200 to the pound.3/ The 
shrimp in the area were most concentrated between 61 and 70 fathoms, and drags 
made in shallower or deeper water were not commercially productive. 


Moderate catches of ocean pink shrimp were made during May about 20 to 30 
miles off Cape Flattery. Six drags (numbers 8, 11, 12, 16, 17, and 23) made inthat 
area, at depths ranging from 68 to 107 fathoms, resulted in heads-on shrimp at 
catch rates of 233 to 650 pounds anhour. Average shrimpcounts ranged from 102 to 
135 heads-on shrimp per pound. Other drags made inthe same general area and depth 
range were less productive. The area west of Cape Flattery appeared to offer a po- 
tential for commercial use, although catches contained considerable amounts of fish. 


One drag (number 2) made west of Cape Beale in 64 to 66 fathoms resulted in a 
catch of 200 pounds of ocean pink shrimp that averaged 107 count, but other drags 
in the area did not produce commercial quantities of shrimp. Thirty pounds of side- 
stripe shrimp (56 shrimp to the pound) were taken west of Cape Beale (drag 3), and 
represented the largest catch of that species made during the explorations. 


A number of drags were made in the deep-water trough running southwest from 
Cape Flattery and on the offshore continental slope. No commercial concentrations 
of shrimp were found in those deep-water tows. 





POINT GRENVILLE TO CAPE FALCON (fig. 6): A total of 81 exploratory drags 
was made between Point Grenville, Wash., and Cape Falcon, Oreg. Fishing activi- 
ties were concentrated in the area between Columbia River and Cape Falcon, be- 
cause most of the northern part of the area was investigated during 1956 (Schaefers 
and Johnson 1957). No snags were encountered during exploratory trawling at 
depths shallower than 100 fathoms, although the net was fouled several times when 
trawling in deeper water. 





Best shrimp catches during the explorations were made between the Columbia 
River and Cape Falcon, Oreg., where a total of 74 exploratory drags was made. 
The largest catch (drag 121) in the area resulted in an hourly rate of 2,804 pounds 
of heads-on shrimp that averaged 100 count. A 72-foot semiballoon trawl was used 
for that drag which was made west of Tillamook Head in 82 to 83 fathoms. Seven- 
teen other drags made during March and April at depths from 70 to 91 fathoms, be- 
tween Columbia River and Cape Falcon, yielded heads-on shrimp at rates from 600 
to 1,350 pounds an hour. Those shrimp ranged in size from 88 to 126 a pound. Six 
of the latter drags (numbers 99, 103, 119, 123, 126, and 149) were made with the 72- 
foot semiballoon trawl. The majority of the larger catches inthe area were obtained 
in a relatively narrow depth range, i.e., between 82 and 86 fathoms. 


Catches between Point Grenville and the Columbia River were generally poor, 


and deep-water tows through that area and south to Cape Falcon yielded only trace 
amounts of shrimp. 


CAPE FALCON TO NEWPORT (fig. 7): A total of 83 exploratory drags was 
made between Cape Falcon and Newport, Oreg. The bottom was clear in areas fished, 
and only 2 snags were encountered. 


Good catches of pink shrimp were made in the general area off Cape Lookout 
during June at depths between 90 and 114 fathoms. Seven drags (numbers 170, 171, 
173, 174, 177, 185, and 186) in that area produced heads-on shrimp ranging from 81 
to 138 per pound, at rates from 380 to 850 pounds an hour. Four other drags in the 
same area and depth range were less productive. 


2/Subsequent to exploratory work conducted in 1958 the commercial fishery expanded to include this area, as well as the 
grounds off northern Oregon. 


3/Counts given in this report are the number of whole shrimp (heads-on) per pound. 
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West of Manhattan Beach, the three best drags (numbers 153, 158, and 159), at 
depths from 96 to 105 fathoms, resulted in ocean pink shrimp catches at rates from 


440 to 600 pounds heads-on per hour. The count ranged from 109 to 175 shrimp per 
pound heads on, 


Four drags (numbers 215, 224, 225, and 226) west of Cape Foulweather in 76 to 
99 fathoms also yielded a fair sign of pink shrimp. Catch rates for those drags 


ranged from 200 to 450 pounds heads-on per hour with sample counts ranging from 
129 to 170 shrimp per pound. 


CATCHES AS RELATED TO DEPTH, BOTTOM TYPE, AND TEMPERATURE 


Results of previous exploratory cruises (Schaefers and Johnson 1957, Pruter 
and Harry 1952, Squire 1956) off the west coast of North America show that concen- 
trations of ocean pink shrimp most frequently occur at depths ranging from 40 to 
90 fathoms. The larger catches of shrimp during the 1958 explorations were caught 
within that range, but several drags at depths down to 115 fathoms also yielded good 
catches, and shrimp were not found in abundance at depths of less than 60 fathoms 
(table 1). Hi, hest catch rates were obtained at depths between 61 and 90 fathoms, and 
moderate yields were obtained at depths between 91 and 120 fathoms. 



































Table 1 - Rates at Which Shrimp Were Caught at Various Depth Intervals Off the 
Washington and Oregon Coasts During 1958 Explorations! / 
Depth Drags Total Hours Total Catch Catch 
Made Fished (heads on) rate/hour 
Fathoms ~— ff... i) We See (Pounds)....%.. 
51-60 8 4.0 185 46 
61-70 35 tee 6,049 346 
71-80 30 15.0 3,859 257 
81-90 57 28.5 10,327 362 
91-100 23 11.75 2,239 191 
101-110 17 8.5 903 106 
111-120 5 2.5 419 168 
121-130 6 3.0 25 8 
131-140 3 1.5 62 41 
141-150 6 3.0 7 2 
151-275 30 15.0 1 0 
1/ Does not include 13 drags during which gear failure or damage was noted. 








Data in table 1 summarize information from various times of the year and over 
a considerable geographic range. Ocean pink shrimp may be concentrated within a 
narrow depth range on one bank, while on nearby grounds they may be found.at dif- 
ferent depths and over a greater depth range: best catches between Destruction Is- 
land and LaPush were made at depths between 61 and 70 fathoms, and good catches 


to the north and west of Swiftsure Lightship were taken at depths ranging from 68 to 
107 fathoms. 


Vertical movements of shrimp probably occur seasonally, resulting in changes 
in their availability to the fishing fleet. Such movements, however, are not demon- 
strated by the data from these explorations. Evidence of vertical movements of 
pink shrimp in response to diurnal changes has been noted during comparative night 
and day drags that resulted in ''excellent catches during the day and poor catches at 
night"' (Schaefers and Johnson 1957). That pink shrimp move off the bottom at night 
was also demonstrated by nighttime midwater trawl catches off Vancouver Island by 
the John N. Cobb (Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S., 1956). 





Green or gray mud bottom was associated in past studies with areas inhabited 
by pink shrimp, and in all drags where 50 pounds or more of shrimp were caught 
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during the 1958 cruises, the bottom consisted of green mud or green mud mixed with 
sand or clay. 


Bottom temperatures varied between 42,1 and 46.7 degrees F. No apparent re- 
lation was noted between catches of pink shrimp and differences in bottom water 
temperature within that range. 


INCIDENTAL CATCHES OF FISH 


Catches of fish ranged from a few pounds to 4,000 pounds. +! Smelt (Osmeridae), 
eelpouts (Zoarcidae), small rex sole (Glyptocephalus zachirus), and slender sole 
(Lyopsetta exilis) dominated incidental catches of fish in numbers and were taken in 
most drags. Catches of marketable food fish were usually small, although some 
drags west of Swiftsure Lightship yielded several hundred pounds of mixed Dover 
sole (Microstomus pacificus), Pacific ocean perch (Sebastodes alutus), and sablefish 
(Anoplopoma fimbria). Other species common in the catches included turbot (Ath- 
eresthes stomias), dogfish (Squalus acanthias), ratfish (Hydrolagus colliei), hake 
(Merluccius productus), and skates (Raja sp.). 





























APPENDIX 


A detailed fishing log, showing geographic position, depth, date, catch, and re- 
lated data for each drag, is available as an appendix to the reprint of this article. 
Write for Separate 574, which shows Table 2--Fishing Log--Shrimp Trawl Drags 
Made off the Washington and Oregon Coasts--M/V John N. Cobb, 1958. 
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FISH FLOUR FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 


By June H, Olden* 


ABSTRACT 


A review of the scientific literature on fish flour; 
references to the original literature are appended. 





INTRODUCTION 


Economically underdeveloped countries have long needed an inexpensive source 
of animal protein for human consumption as a help in preventing malnutrition. The 
use of fish offers a possible way of alleviating this deficiency. A difficulty arises, 
however, in that in many of the countries where inexpensive protein is needed most, 
the means of preservation are least available. One approach to the solution ofthis 
problem is to dehydrate the fish in order to pind 9 spoilage, In the category of 
dehydrated fish is edible fish meal, or fish flour!/, Research programs therefore 
have been undertaken in several countries to produce a tasteless, odorless, white 
fish flour for use as a source of the required protein, 


In this report, the following topics are discussed: problems encountered inthe 
use of fish flour, nutritional importance, acceptance tests, and processes of man- 
ufacture, 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Some of the problems in using fish flour as a protein supplement are preserva- 
tion, consumer reaction, and cost, The first two problems directly contribute to 
cost, since the process that makes the flour resistant to deterioration and renders 
it tasteless and odorless--and thus acceptable to the consumer--increases the cost. 





PRESERVATION: The keeping quality of fish flour depends primarily on the 
low oil content of the final product to prevent it from becoming rancid. The pro- 
ducer, in order to supply the needs of people in various countries, must furnish a 
flour that can resist deterioration when stored at high temperatures and under ad- 


verse conditions. One of his essential problems, then, is to make a product that is 
low in oil, 


CONSUMER REACTION: In countries where people object to a strong fish fla- 
vor, the flour must be refined, deodorized, or manufactured in such manner that 
the final product is substantially flavorless (Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations 1954), 











The product should be of such quality that it can be incorporated in quick breads, 
cakes, cookies, cereals, pastries, and baby foods without lowering the appeal of 
these foods to the consumer, 


COST: One of the difficult problems to overcome is that of cost, A factor in 
cost that must be kept in mind is the loss in weight of the product due to removal of 
moisture and oil from the raw material, Owing to this removal, less than one- 
fifth as much fish flour as the weight of the raw material is produced. This means 
in general that the cost of fish flour is more than five times the cost of the raw 
material, since processing costs must be included as well. 


The high cost of producing fish flour for human food, in contrast to the rela- 
tively low cost of producing fish meal for animal feed, results from the palatatility, 
sanitation, and aesthetic requirements of the consumer, Where fish flour must 





“* Editorial Clerk, Special Services Unit, Branch of Technology, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Seattle, Wash. 
1/ Authors often use the terms fish meal and fish flour synonymously. 
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meet the strictest aesthetic requirements, costs will necessarily be high, since only 
the more costly portions of the fish can be used. 


Van Veen (1959)2/reports: "A good defatted and deodorized fish flour, on a 
protein basis, should not cost to the consumer in underdeveloped countries much 
more than he would pay for dry skim milk in the same area. As for the U.S. A. we 
have been assured by an American firm that a partially deodorized fish flour costs 


about 36 to 38 cents a kilogram3/ , We think that a price of 24 to 40 cents per kilo- 
gram is realistic." 


NUTRITIONAL IMPORTANCE 


In any process of manufacture, the nutritional value of a food product may be 
reduced. Thus, there may be loss of vitamins and minerals, and the protein may be 
made less digestible. 


Irving, Smuts, and Sohn (1952) compared white fish flour (86.2 percent protein) 
with bread as to true digestibility and obtained the following data: white fish pro- 
tein 95.6, bread 93.8, and white fish protein and bread 92.1. 


Analyses of bread made from enriched and unenriched brown flour and a com- 


parison with daily requirement are shown in table 1 (Fishing Industry Research In- 
stitute 1958). 





a 


Biological 
value of pilchard 
fish flour and pil- Brown ee ee 
chard meal is yf eee 
shown in table 2 
(Willmer 1955). 
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Africa, 1958. 


In order 
that a standardized stable fish meal may be produced that is equal in chemical and 
biological value to the fish from which it is derived, Levin(1959) suggests: (1) the 
product must be made from the whole fish with no division of products into fish 
meal and fish solubles, (2) the fish must be defatted and dried at temperatures that 
will not damage the 
product, and (3) the 
fish meal must be 
, factory ; ; Bi standardized on the 


Material 


me 


File basis of biological val- 
te: rom : 
T ue. Both an animal as- 
say that is accepted by 
nutritionists as a measurement of protein quality and a biological measurement of 
the identified growth factors should be obtained. 





The bulk or fiber content of the diet often may be a determining factor in the 
digestibility of protein incorporated in that diet (Nutrition Reviews 1955). 





Sure (1957a) reports that fish flour was used in rat-feeding studies to deter- 
mine the influence of this product on growth and protein efficiency. Small amounts 
of defatted fish flour were added to milled wheat flour, white corn meal, and polish- 
ed rice. Gains in body weight and protein efficiency obtained were superior to those 
obtained in the past with dried nonfat milk solids, dried buttermilk, defatted soy- 
bean flour, brewers' yeast, cultured food yeasts, and peanut meal. 


He also reports (1957b) that rats used in feeding tests in which small amounts 
of defatted fish flour were added to whole yellow corn, whole wheat, whole and 
2/ Personal communicationfrom A. G, van Veen, Chief, Food Processing and Preparation Branch, Nutrition Division, Food 


and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy, June 18, 1959. 
3/ 2.2 pounds = 1 kilogram. 
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milled rye, grain sorghum, and millet showed definite increases in body weight. 


The greatest responses were secured with grain sorghum, millet, and whole yellow 
corn. 


ACCEPTANCE TESTS 


Experiments on consumer acceptance of fish flour have been conducted ina 
number of countries, including Chili, Thailand, and Mexico. 





CHILI: Each day for 6 weeks, 140 school children in Chili received, as part of 
their school lunch, a 90-gram bread roll made from wheat flour containing 10-per- 
cent fish flour. Taste, smell, form, and consistency of the bread were normal, and 
the bread was only slightly darker than is that made from ordinary flour. There 
were no rejections or complaints by the children, and no digestion trouble occurred 
(Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 1954). 





THAILAND: An experiment, the results of which have not been published as 
yet, was carried out in the village of Nongkorn, Ubol Province, Thailand, to test the 
acceptability of fish flour by the people of the village. About 600 persons were given 
a daily ration of 15 grams of fish flour to supplement their scant intake of protein. 
This flour was made from "platu"' and "slipmouth" fish. About 5 tons of flour can be 
produced from about 28 tons of fish per day. Smaller fish, which previously had 
little or no market, can be used for the fish flour. 


If this experiment proves successful, the flour will be made available to all 
villages of the province (FAO Bulletin No. 2). 


MEXICO: Levin (1959), citing the work of Frederico Gomez (''Studies on the 
Use of Deodorized Fish Flour in Malnutrition," Boletin Medico del Hospital Infantil, 
September 1958), reports that at a hospital in Mexico, the value of fish flour has 
been studied for two years, using methods of measurement such as nitrogen balance 
studies on children--comparing a corn-bean diet plus 10-percent fish flour with the 
same diet plus the nitrogen equivalent in the nonessential amino acid glycine. The 
results indicate that fish flour is of value as a dietary supplement. 





PROCESSING 


Over the years, many methods for making fish flour have been tried. These 
methods are basically quite similar to those for preparing fish meal (in fact, as 
was indicated earlier, some authors use the terms fish meal and fish flour synony- 
mously), but greater attention is given to the sanitary and aesthetic aspects. 


As also was indicated earlier, one of the major problems that must be resolved 
is the oxidation of oil in the fish flour. Since the ordinary methods of producing 
fish meal leave considerable oil in the material, the product generally is not suit- 
able for human use unless the starting material is very low in oil content. 


For this reason, attention now has turned largely to a process of manufacture 
based primarily on solvent extraction. This process, of which there are a number 
of variations, is effective in removing oil. 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR SOLVENT-EXTRACTED FISH FLOUR: 
Food and Agriculture Organization and UNICEF, agencies of the United Nations, de- 
veloped the following ''Tentative Specifications for Solvent Extracted Fish Flour 
Defatted and Deodorized.'' These Specifications, dated June 12, 1957, remain in ef- 
fect, although they are still tentative: 








"1. Starting material shall be edible fish of a known species and in a condition 
fit for human consumption at the start of the process. The material to be processed 
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shall be whole fish or whole degutted fish, or degutted fish with heads and tails re- 
moved. 


"2. Handling of the fish from catch to end of processing shall be done with 
sanitary precautions ordinarily applied in producing human food. The fish may be 
dried either during the process of solvent extraction or by a preliminary stage of 
air drying. In either case, temperatures shall be kept sufficiently low to avoid pro- 
tein damage. In general, temperatures in excess of 212° F. will result in definite 
damage. Lower temperatures may cause some damage under certain circumstances. 


3, Finished flour shall meet the following specifications: 


"Protein (Nx6.25): content 70 percent minimum, digestibility 90 percent min- 
imum, biological value 70 percent minimum. 


"Amino Acids: Minimums of lysine 9.5 percent, tryptophan 0.9 percent, methi- 
onine 3.0 percent, cystine 1.0 percent (all as percent of protein). 


"Moisture: maximum of 8 percent. 

"Fat: maximum of 0.4 percent. 

"Ash: maximum of 18 percent. 

"Particle size: 100 percent of the flour shall pass a 100-mesh screen. 


"Color: not darker than a light gray or tan; ordinary bread baked with 1 part 
fish flour and 11 parts of ordinary white wheat flour will not show appreciable dar- 
kening. 


"Odor and Taste: the flour shall have no more than a faint fish odor and taste; 


and when baked in bread as described above shall have no detectable fish taste or 
odor. 


"Storage stability: after 6 months storage at temperatures prevailing in the 
area of intended use but not exceeding 100° F., and when packed in closed fiber or 
metal containers or in polyethylene bags, the flour shall show no spoilage as judged 
by rancidity, mold growth, deterioration in biological value or 'flavor reversion'as 
judged by the criteria listed under odor and taste. 


"Bacteriology: the flour shall be free of B. coli, Salmonella, and pathogenic 
anaerobes. The total bacterial plate count shall be not more than 2,000 per gram. 


"Safety: no additives, preservatives, or solvent residues are permitted. Safety 
tests in at least one species of animal shall be done according to requirements of 
the appropriate official agency of the country where the flour is to be used. (Note: 
FAO and WHO advisory groups have recommended 6-months studies in rats using 
diets in which the fish flour is the sole source of protein, and the test should in- 
clude one reproductive cycle. If there is any reason to suspect safety hazards, 
more elaborate tests and additional species of animals may be required. These 


recommendations pertain principally to products intended as supplementary foods 
for infants and children.) 


"4, Chemical methods shall be those of the American Official Agricultural 
Chemists or equivalent ‘official’ generally-accepted methods. Amino acids may be 
determined microbiologically using generally accepted methods such as those de- 
scribed. in Barton-Wright, E. C. "The Microbiological Assay of the Vitamin BCom- 
plex and Amino Acids," Pitman Publishing Corp., New York (1952), or chromato- 
graphically by the Moore and Stein procedure. Bacteriological methods shall be 
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official methods of the American Bacteriological Association, the American Public 
Health Association, or equivalent accepted methods. Biological value may be de- 
termined by the Miller-Bender or the Mitchell methods." 





PRODUCTION: Some of the countries producing fish flour are South Africa, 
Canada, Great Britain, France, and the United States. Closely allied products are 
manufactured in India, Germany, and Russia. The process varies somewhat from 
country to country. References listed in the appended bibliography should be con- 
sulted for details on actual manufacture. 


SOUTH AFRICA: Scientists in South Africa have reported that they have de- 
veloped a process for making tasteless and odorless fish flour, which now is being 
used to enrich brown bread (Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, FAO 1957). The flour 
has a moisture content that varies between 2 and 3 percent. It is light brown in 
color and contains no additives. The Fishing Industry Research Institute (1958) re- 
ports that the product is stable because of its low content of oil. 





This fish flour has been incorporated to the extent of 5 percent in bread, bis- 
cuits, and rusks made of wheat flour (Fishing Industry Research Institute, S. Africa 
1958). When the present plan is in full operation, about 5,000 tons of fish flour will 
be used each year (Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, FAO 1957). 


CANADA: Guttmann and Vandenheuvel (1947) report that the fish flour manu- 
factured at the Halifax Technological Station is almost white, odorless, and tasteless 
and contains 2 to 3 percent moisture, 2 to 5 percent ash (mostly calcium phosphate), 
negligible amounts of lipids, and 94 to 98 percent protein on a dry, ash-free basis. 





GREAT BRITAIN: British Patent 727,072 provides a method of powdering fish 
that is reported in Food Manufacture (1955) to be economical and to result ina 
product that is tasteless and odorless. 





FRANCE: In France, the preparation of fish meal for human food consists pri- 
marily in eliminating oil from the fresh fish. It is reported in Food Manufacture 
(1956) that the fish flour produced by this method is tasteless and odorless. 








UNITED STATES: A plant in New Bedford, Mass., which uses an azeotropic 
solvent method, is apparently the only company in the United States producing fish 
flour at the present time. Whole fish--any species of any oil content--are process- 
ed into a fish flour reported to contain 70 to 80 percent protein and less than 1 per- 
cent oil. This company reports that their product can be processed to reduce its 
odor and flavor or to retain its odor and flavor, depending on the taste of the con- 
sumer, and it has good keeping qualities. The determining factors in producing the 


fish flour at a profit are cost of fish, cost of fuel, and cost of labor (Viobin Cor- 
poration 1956). 


A fish-processing company with branches in Eastport and Rockland, Me., re- 
cently announced plans to produce fish flour on a large scale. A spokesman for the 
firm reported that the flour will be suitable for use in such foods as bread and 
crackers (The Fish Boat 1959). 


Anyone contemplating the manufacture of fish flour in the United States should 
first contact the U. S. Food and Drug Administration to make certain that his prod- 
uct can meet food requirements. 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act defines a food as adulterated if it 
consists in whole or in part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance or if it 
is otherwise unfit for food. It is the view both of the Food and Drug Administration 
and of the consumer that the viscera of the larger fish are filthy and otherwise 
aesthetically objectionable. Similarly, the head, scales, and tail of large fish are 
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considered unfit for food. The Food and Drug Administration has not objected to 
the presence of tails and viscera in small herring canned as sardines as long as the 
feed content of the viscera is eliminated. Another requirement of the Act is that 
food shall not be prepared, packed, or held under insanitary conditions whereby it 
may become contaminated with filth or whereby it may be rendered injurious to 


health. 


In view of the above considerations, the use of whole fish or fish containing 
viscera with feed in the intestines, even though heads and tails are removed, would 
be objectionable in the manufacture of fish flour or fish meal for human consump- 
tion. The Food and Drug Administration would not take exception to the use, for 
this product, of small herring that were free of feed and subject to all the conditions 
that control the use of herring in the canning of sardines. 


INDIA: Mohanty and Roy (1955) used the meat of sharks and rays to prepare a 
hydrolyzed fish-protein powder--a cream-colored, flourlike powder containing 85 


percent protein. 


They report that hydrolyzed fish-protein powder is soluble in wa- 


ter, that it keeps well, and that it is useful as a food for hospitalized patients and 
those suffering from malnutrition or duodenal and ventricular ulcers. 


GERMANY: Shenstone (1953) describes a process for making Wiking Eiweiss, 
a soluble albumen made from fish that can be used as a substitute for egg white. 
Good-quality fillets of white fish are required for the preparation of this product. 
He reports that the final product is a slightly gray, odorless and tasteless, easily 


digestable powder. 


It may be used in aerated bakery goods, sugar confectionery, 


ice cream, mayonnaise, custard powder, and pharmaceuticals. 


RUSSIA: Schimkat (1955) describes a method of producing dry protein from in- 
expensive varieties of small fish in the U.S. 5S. R. He states that the protein isa 
water-soluble, cream-colored powder with very little fishy flavor and that it con- 
tains 70 to 80 percent protein, up to 10 percent minerals, 0.5 percent oil, and up to 


10 percent moisture. 


SUMMARY 


1. Some of the problems encountered in the use of fish flour are preservation, 


consumer acceptance, and cost. 


2. 


The nutritional aspects of fish flour are currently under study. 


3. Fish flour is reported to meet consumer acceptance. 


4, The basic process used in the manufacture of fish flour is solvent extraction. 


5. A stable, tasteless, odorless, nearly white, edible fish flour is reported to 


have been produced. 
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SANITATION ABOARD FISHING TRAWLERS IMPROVED 
BY USING CHLORINATED SEA WATER 


By Arvey H. Linda* and Joseph W. Slavin* 


ABSTRACT 


Chlorine, having proved effective as a sanitizing agent in fish-processing plants, was 
used for improving sanitation aboard fishing vessels. Sodium hypochlorite equipment was 
installed on a commercial fishing trawler for chlorinating the sea water used aboard this 
vessel. The equipment operated satisfactorily, and the chlorinated sea water was effective 
both in washing off slime and blood from eviscerated fish at sea and in washing and clean- 
ing the hold of the vessel in port. 





INTRODUCTION 


Much has been done in recent years to improve sanitation in fish-processing 
plants. Today, the use of antibacterial compounds, disinfectants, detergents, and 
equipment made of stainless steel, plastic, or other impervious materials has re- 
sulted for the most part in a high degree of sanitation in fishery plants. Little has 
been done, however, to duplicate this aboard the fishing vessel. In most cases the 
closest approach to cleanliness consists of washing the hold and pen boards of the 
vessel with plain sea water, or in some cases with harbor water, without any anti- 
bacterial or other suitable cleaning compounds. The use of sea water for this pur- 
pose is far from satisfactory: slime and other organic material are not adequately 
removed, and by building up in the hold, they stimulate the growth of spoilage or- 
ganisms. Under such conditions, the landing of high-quality fish is difficult, espe- 
cially if the vessel is at sea for a long period of time. 


In 1958 a project was started at the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries tech- 
nological laboratory at East Boston, Mass., to develope a simple, inexpensive, and 
effective means for improving washing methods on fishing trawlers. Since chlorine 
has proved effective as a sanitizing agent in fish-processing plants (Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada 1947, Food Industries 1950, Hess 1950, Hurley 1949, and 
Kaylor 1949), it was used in this project to improve the sanitation on a commercial 
fishing trawler. Chlorinated sea water was used on the vessel instead of plain sea 
water for washing eviscerated groundfish at sea and the hold of the vessel in port 
after the fish were unloaded. The effectiveness of the chlorinating equipment was 
evaluated by industry and by members of the laboratory staff. The following is a 
report of this study. It contains information on the chlorinating equipment used and 
the experimental tests conducted. Conclusions and recommendations are also given 
concerning the use of chlorinating equipment on the vessel. 








CHLORINATING EQUIPMENT 


The equipment used consisted of a motor-driven sodium hypochlorite metering 
pump, a storage drum, and chlorine-test equipment. 





DESCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT: Metering Pump and Motor: The sodium hypo- 
chlorite metering pump and motor were mounted on a common base. This pump is 
of the diaphragm type and is belt driven by one-eighth horsepower, direct-current, 
electric motor. The length of the pump stroke may easily be adjusted in order to 
meter the desired amount of sodium hypochlorite into the line through which the 


saline wash-water passes. The flow of sea water through the line may vary from 20 
to 60 gallons per minute. 





Storage drum: A 55~-gallon container was used for storing the sodium hypochlo- 
rite solution. This particular type of drum was selected because of its rugged con- 
struction, which is necessary to withstand the rough handling aboard the vessel. 


** Mechanical Engineer, Fishery Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, East Boston 28, Mass. 
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Chlorine-Test Equipment: A chlorine colorimeter was used to determine the 
concentration of free chlorine discharged from the salt-water line. This colori- 
meter consists essentially of a set of calibrated color standards representative of 


> mw SS i the different concentrations 










of free chlorine in the chlor- 
inated sea water. To de- 
termine the concentration 
of free chlorine, one adds 

a prescribed amount of sta- 
bilizer and reagent to a 
sample of the treated sea 

\ water. The resulting color 
is then matched with the 
color standards in order to 
determine the chlorine con- 
tent of the sample in parts 
per million. A simpler and 
less expensive kit consist- 
’ ing of chemically-treated 
RS, paper strips may also be 

; used to determine the chlor- 
ine content. 


Installation of Equip- 
Fig. 1 - Sea water chlorinating equipment aboard a fishing vessel. ment: On most New England 





trawlers, the compartment 
situated below the wheelhouse offers an ideal place for locating the chlorinating e- 


quipment. To conserve space, the metering pump and motor were mounted on one 
wall bracket and the two storage tanks on separate wall brackets below this pump 
(fig. 1). The plastic hypochlorite discharge line from the metering pump was con- 
nected into the side of the salt-water line, on the discharge side of the deck wash- 
water stop valve. In future permanent installations, a check valve should be instal- 
led between the wash-water stop valve and the hypochlorite connection on the wash- 
water line to prevent any of the caustic hypochlorite from attacking the sea-water 
pump or related piping. The desired equipment arrangement is shown in figure 2. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTS 


PROCEDURE: The chlorinating equipment described previously was assembled 
at the laboratory and installed on a commercial fishing trawler (fig. 1). The hypo- 
chlorite metering pump was set to inject a 14-percent sodium hypochlorite solution 
into the wash-water line at a rate that resulted in a concentration of 50 to 60 parts 
per million (p.p.m.) of free chlorine in the salt water. This water was used for 
washing both the eviscerated fish at sea and the hold of the vessel at the end of each 
trip. Chlorinated sea water was used aboard this vessel for six regularly-scheduled 
trips. During that period information was obtained on the operation of the chlorin- 
ating equipment. Observations were also made concerning the sanitary condition of 
the fish hold and the quality of the fish landed. 





RESULTS: Operation of Chlorinating Equipment: During the entire period of 
the test, the chlorinating equipment operated satisfactorily and required little at- 
tention. It was found that during continuous operation of the unit, 30 to 60 gallons 
of a 14-percent sodium hypochlorite solution was consumed during a 10-day trip 
The consumption of sodium hypochlorite was reduced to about one-half this amount, 
however, by operating the metering pump intermittently instead of continuously. 
This intermittent operation was accomplished by installing a switch in the wheel- 
house, which made it possible to use the unit only during the period that the fish 
were being washed at sea or that the hold of the vessel was being washed in port. 
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In general, the chlorinating equipment was found to be quite satisfactory for use on 
a commercial fishing trawler. 


Sanitation and Condition of the Fish: The chlorinated sea water was effective 
in washing the fish and the hold of the vessel. It was observed in washing the evis- 
cerated fish that the chlorinated sea water rinsed the blood and slime of the fish 
more effectively than did plain sea water, resulting in the deposit of cleaner fish in 
the hold of the vessel. Also, the chlorine seemed to minimize the staining of the 
fillets that ordinarily results from bleeding caused by forking the fish. The concen- 
trations of free chlorine of 50 to 60 p.p.m. used in washing the fish did not affect the 
odor or color of the fish. This substantiates the results of a previous study where 
it was found that concentrations of free chlorine up to 150 p.p.m. and 2,000 p.p.m. 
did not adversely affect the flavor and color of fish, respectively (Castell 1947). 








In washing the hold of the vessel, the chlorine dispersed quite rapidly and did 
not affect personnel working in the fish hold. The chlorinated sea water also satis- 
factorily removed fish slime and blood from the storage pens and pen boards. The 
crew of the vessel commented that the pen boards were easier to wash with the 
chlorinated sea water than with plain sea water. It was also observed that after 
washing, the hold had a noticeable pleasant, clean odor, which remained during the 
greater part of the trip. 


It is well known that even slight differences in the handling and icing of individ- 
ual fish on the vessel may offset any increase in quality resulting from improved 
cleanliness. In view of this and because of slight differences in the methods of han- 
dling and icing the fish on the test vessel, objective tests were not conducted to de- 
termine if any extension in the keeping quality of the catch resulted from the use of 
chlorinated sea water on the vessel. Examination of the fish landed by the test ves- 
sel, however, showed that during the period that chlorinated sea water was used, the 
instances of bilgy and spoiled fish were reduced over previous trips when only sea 
water was used for washing the fish and the hold of the vessel. 


An interesting side effect was noticed by the crew of the test vessel regarding 
the use of chlorinated sea water. They observed that the chlorinated sea water re- 
moved the slime from the deck of the vessel more effectively than did untreated sea 
water. Asa result, the slipperiness of the deck was reduced considerably over that 


of previous trips when chlorinated sea water was not used. This is an important 
improvement in safety. 


There may be some concern about the possible corrosive effects to the vessel 
resulting from the use of chlorinated sea water. No evidence has been found to in- 
dicate that corrosion is accelerated by the use of sea water containing chiorine in 
relatively low concentrations of 50 to 60 p.p.m. Apparently, the free chlorine is 
immediately neutralized upon contact with the organic matter in the hold and, there- 
fore, little or no residual chlorine is left to attack the hull of the vessel or bilge 
pumps and other equipment. Chlorinated sea water has been used aboard two Bos- 
ton fishing trawlers for one full year and on several other New England fishing ves- 
sels for shorter periods of time. No corrosion of the vessel or related equipment 
has been observed, other than that which normally occurs due to the presence of 
salt water. Also, the use of chlorinated sea water has been approved for use onves- 
sels having pen boards and hold linings made of an iron-aluminum alloy. It is felt 
therefore, that if the installation plan outlined in this report is followed, no corro- 
sion should occur as a result of using chlorinated sea water aboard the vessel. 


SUMMARY 


Chlorine, having proved effective as a sanitizing agent in fish-processing plants, 
was used for improving sanitation aboard the fishing vessel. Equipment was installed 
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on a commercial fishing trawler for chlorinating the sea water used in washing the 


eviscerated fish at sea and the hold of the vessel in port. 


The operation of this e- 


quipment was evaluated during six regular trips of this vessel. 


The chlorinating equipment operated satisfactorily and required little attention. 
Also, the consumption of a 14-percent sodium hypochlorite solution used for chlor- 
inating the sea water was very low, varying from 30 to 60 gallons for a 10-day trip. 
This amount can be further reduced by operating the metering pump intermittently 


instead of continuously. 


The chlorinated sea water was effective in washing away the slime and blood 


from eviscerated fish at sea and in washing the hold of the vessel in port. 


The free 


chlorine had no effect on personnel working in the hold of the vessel or on the odor 


or color of the fish. 


No objective tests were conducted to determine quality differences. 


Observa~ 


tions indicate, however, that there were fewer bilgy and spoiled fish landed by the 
vessel when chlorinated sea water was used than there were on previous trips of 
this vessel when plain sea water was used for washing the fish at sea and the fish 


hold in port. 
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FISH FACT 


About one-third of the protein consumed daily should come 
from animal sources such as fish and shellfish to complement in- 
complete proteins. A single average serving of fish and shellfish 
supplies enough complete proteins to satisfy the daily requirement. 


The edible portion of fish consists of about 18 percent protein 
and contains all the essential amino acids. 
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Y. : IN SE; RVICE LABORA TORIES 


OCEAN PERCH FILLETING MACHINE SUCCESSFULLY 
FILLETS YELLOW PERCH 


A lot of Great Lakes yellow perch shipped from Vermilion, Ohio, was success- 
fully filleted by an ocean perch filleting machine in Gloucester, Mass. The filleting 
machine had beenreceived from Germany in mid-September 1959 and installed in a 
Gloucester, Mass., fillet plant. The machine was designed to fillet fish 7-14 inches 


in length. The yellow perch from Lake Erie have a minimum legal length of 83 inch- 


es, and a maxi- 
mum commercial 
length of about 11 
inches. The fish 
that were sent from 
Vermilion meas- 
ured about 83 to 9 
inches long. 


The trial fil- 
leting was quite 
successful in that 
about 85-90 percent 
of the fillets were 
free from bones. 
The necessary 
trimming concern- 
ed cutting off afew 
rib bones, fins, and 
tag ends. The 
yield of fillets was 
about 51 percent Fig. 1 - German ocean perch filleting machine used for tests on filleting of yellow 
by weight. This e- 
machine only cuts single fillets. It was estimated that the machine will cut about 
1,000 pounds of fillets an hour with two persons feeding the machine and one person 
packaging. The capacity of the machine is limited by the speed of the feeding lines. 





The feeding line consists of an endless belt of nylon gutters into which the fish 
are placed head forward and back to the left. The head is cut off with a circular 
stainless steel knife while the fish are held in the before-mentioned gutter. The 
fish are then carried to the filleting part, and are dropped head forward, back up 
into a gutter. The fish are carried forward principally by means of two rubber 
belts, one on each side. The first operation of filleting is slitting the belly from 
head end to tail by means of a vertical circular knife. The entrails are pulled out 
by means of a stainless steel tooth-edged circular pulley. The fish are then car- 
ried forward to a flat inverted ''V'' which spreads the fish and pressure is applied 
to the belly walls from on top. Two circular knives cut the fillets while the fish is 
held on this distance piece. The frame drops below the knives to a belt which car- 
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ries heads and frames away. The fillets are carried by a second belt to the pack- 
aging table. The machine is very well built and should be satisfactory for filleting 
Great Lakes yellow perch. 


The price of the German filleting machine is $27,500 landed, duty paid, ex- 
dock United States port of entry. Allmachines are installed by factory-trained tech- 
nicians who also train the operating personnel with all details as to service and 
maintenance of the equipment. The cost for the services of such technician is $25 
a day, plus living expenses and travel expenses within the United States. 


Note: For the name of the filleting machine and the name and address of the United States distributor, write to the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S$. Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 





LABORATORY WORK ON FROZEN SALMON STEAK STANDARD COMPLETED 


The laboratory work on the frozen salmon steak standard is essentially com- 
plete. This standard will be in effect by early in 1960. 


After the completion of the written standard, the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries carries out a grading survey to test the applicability of the standard. 
Based on the examination of 391 sample units (249 retail size units and 142 institu- 
tional-size units) taken from processors' warehouses the following findings were 
noted: 


(1) The average point score for the retail size units was 82 points, and for the 
institutional-size units 88 points. These data indicated that the quality of the insti- 
tutional-size pack was significantly better than the retail-size pack. 


(2) The principal factor contributing to the Grade '"'B" and "Substandard" clas- 
sification was flavor, primarily rancidity of the fatty portion. 


(3) The percentage glaze, free drip, and cook drip were not considered as fac- 
tors of quality in grading of the frozen salmon steaks inasmuch as meaningful re- 
lationships could not be established. 


~~ 


An example of the close liaison maintained between the standards development 
and product inspection groups is demonstrated by the following: 


The control of net package weights was found to be a serious problem in this 
survey. Our inspection personnel in following up on this problem during routine 
checking of net weight noted that the glaze water used in glazing salmon steaks was 
occasionally at some elevated temperature at the start of the steaking operation. As 
the steaking progressed, the temperature of the glaze water was continuously lower- 
ed until equilibrium temperature was attained. Adjustment for glaze pickup to meet 
net weight requirements if based on the initially warmer glaze water, resulted in 
underweight as the glaze water temperature dropped, due to the greater pickup of 
glaze at these lower temperatures. Thus, in order to control the percentage of 
glaze and thereby glaze allowance and net weight, the inspector found it necessary to 
routinely check glaze water temperature in order to protect the processor against 
excessive overweights or underweights. 
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Alaska pounds. This amount was 27.4 percent 
or 885,000 pounds under the landings for 
HEARING ON COMMERCIAL eee oe 5 
FISHERY REGULATIONS FOR 1960: Species —T3F 
: : : 09 [1958] 1959] 1958 
The first public hearing on commer- (1,000 Lbs $+ 
cial fishery regulations was held by the Albacore . . .|2,075]2,637|17, 359] 18,087 
new State of Alaska when the Fish and ; 
; ie 2 Yellowfin. ..| 187) 500) 3,618) 4,685 
Game Commission met at Juneau, Novem- : 
Big-eyed... 78 91 826 965 
ber 18, 1959. Comments on proposals gall - 
for management of the fisheries for 1960 pkipjack .. . ee _ 
ae ee Total , . .|2,34313,220]21,010|23, 737 
were heard. 
Note: Most of these tuna were landed by Japanese vessels; 
This will be the only hearing on 1960 asmall amount by South Korean vessels 
regulations. It is expected that early October 1958, The ten-months 1959 tuna 
promulgation of final regulations will fol-| landings of 21.8 million pounds were down 
low the hearings so that they may take 8.1 percent from the 23.7 million pounds 
effect January 1, 1960, which is the date | landed in the same period of 1958. 
the State assumes management responsi- 





bility from the U. S. Bureau of Commer- ys 
cial Fisheries. ; 
California 

If the proposals for 1960 are adopted, 
these changes will occur: (1) any seiner 
over 50 feet cannot operate in the State's 
waters, and the rule extends the limit to 
include vessels operating west of False M/\ u 
Pass; (2) trawling for king crab is ban- coastal waters off Baja California from Turtle Bay 

d d this means fishing for king crab northward to Punta San Miguel were surveyed (Au- 
ned, and tni ning u | gust 22-September 9, 1959) by the California De- 
will be limited to pot fishing; (3) drum partment of Fish and Game research vessel Alaska 
seining (banned by the U. S. Fish and to sample young sardines for determining the rela- 
Wildlife Service in previous years) will tive abundance and distribution of fish resulting 
be ill 1 in 1960; (4) es from the 1959 spawning. Other objectives were to 

e us ega Root , preseason regis sample adult sardines, Pacific mackerel, jack 
tration, similar to State of Washington mackerel, and anchovies; to collect live sardines 
regulations, will be required by April 15 for the genetic studies conducted by the U. S. Bu- 
and transfer of gear will be allowed only | re2¥ of Commercial Fisheries Biological Labora- 
by the approval of the Commissioner tory at La Jolla; to tag barracuda; to collect speci- 

y € app . =? mens as requested by other investigations; and to 
troll for albacore while en route to Turtle Bay. 


PELAGIC FISH POPULATION SURVEY 

OFF COAST OF SOUTHERN AND 

CENTRAL CALIFORNIA CONTINUED: 
M/V "Alaska" Cruise 59A7-Pelagic Fish: The 








n 





A total of 63 night light stations was occupied. 
Sardines were collected at 24, Pacific mackerel 
7 at 21, anchovies at 18, and jack mackerel at 15. 
American Samoa 


Sardines were sampled throughout the survey 


TUNA LANDINGS area and were not confined to definitive areas as 
2 2 . in previous surveys this year. Of the 24 sardine 
JANUARY-OCTOBER 1959: ; , 





samples 12 contained 1959 year-class fish and 
most ranged in size from 80 to 115 mm. standard 


During October 1959 tuna landings by 





Japanese and South Korean vessels fish- length. Two samples of young sardine, one col- 
ing for the tuna cannery in American lected in Turtle Bay and one in Todos Santos Bay, 
Samoa amounted to about 2.3 million consisted of smaller fish ranging in standard length 


ifrom 34 to 70 mm. 
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A total of 205 miles was scouted between sta- 
tions at night and 68 schools were sighted. Of this 
total 11 were identified as anchovy, 5 as sardines, 
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M/V Alaska Cruise 59-A-7 Pelagic Fish (August 22-Septem - 
ber 9, 1959). 


and 52 unidentified. Visual scouting con- 
ditions were poor with choppy seas prevalent 
during the first portion of the cruise and ad- 
verse bioluminescence prevailed through- 
out the survey area. 


A total of 119 California barracuda was tagged 
with type “G" spaghetti tags--50 fish were caught 
at San Martin Island and 69 were captured in the 
Cape Colnett-Punta San Telmo area. All fishwere 


released in the Cape Colnett-Punta San Telmo area. 
Two tagged barracuda wer@ recaptured at San Mar- 


tin Island after being at liberty 108 and 112 days, 
respectively. 


of the recapture area, 


No albacore were taken on the offshore trolling 
track while en route to Turtle Bay. 





Airplane Spotting Flight recta ees Fish: 
The inshore area from the Mexican border to Dav- 


enport was surveyed from the air (September 15- 
17, 1959) by the Department's Cessna 170 (1359D) 
to determine the distribution and abundance of 
pelagic fish schools. 
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Initially the two fish were tagged off 
Cape Colnett, approximately 30 nautical miles north 
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Poor visibility hampered observations between 
Point Dume and Morro Bay and the first storm of 
the central California season made observation 
north of Monterey Bay impossible. 


In general, pelagic fish schools were scarce in 
the region surveyed, Monterey Bay, Santa Monica 
Bay, and the area off Sierra Nevada Point being 
the only places where school groups were observed. 
As had been the case during the two previous sur- 
veys, a moderate concentration of anchovies was 
seen in the northern portion of Monterey Bay. This 
group consisted of 238 typically thin, spread out, 
shallow-water schools, extending from the Pajaro 
River to the town of Santa Cruz and seaward to ap- 
proximately the 20-fathom curve. The water in 
this portion of Monterey Bay was quite dirty, rang- 
ing in color from gray-brown to brick-red. In ad- 
dition, 50 large, deep, unidentified schools were 
seen due west of Moss Landing; 6 were four miles 
offshore and 44 were 10 miles off at the outer lim- 
it of the bay. 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 59-15 (September 15-17, 1959). 


A small group of ''breezing" schools was en- 
countered two miles off Sierra Nevada Point. No 
accurate count or species identification was possible. 


On the morning of September 15, near Rocky 
Point in Santa Monica Bay, it was possible to ob- 
serve a large number of bonito feeding on a con- 
centration of smallanchovies. The anchovy schools 
had broken up into many very small, tight balls 
and the area seemed to be completely underlaid 
with bonito, which could be seen flashing below 
and through the small anchovy spots. It was ap- 
parent that in only a matter of time the anchovies 
would be completely decimated. Many of the spots 
became noticeably smaller during the time the air- 
plane was overhead. The erratic and frantic be- 
havior of both the anchovy schools and the bonito 





made it impossible to estimate the magnitude of 
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either group although the activity was going on 
within an area approximately one-half mile square. 
The Department's research vessel Dolphin was in 
the area at the time and personnel aboard were 
able to make positive identification of the species 
and describe the phenomenon as seen from the 
surface. 


Aside from the aforementioned schools, the fol- 
lowing were observed during the flight: 2 small 
sardine schools off the Coronado Strand; 2 large 
porpoise schools (several hundred individuals) 2 
to 3 miles off Laguna Beach and Newport Beach; 

1 large anchovy school near the Huntington Beach 
pier; 4 unidentified schools near the Redondo Beach 
barge; 4 thin Pacific mackerel schools south of 
Malibu pier; ard 2 small anchovy schools just north 
of Morro Rock. 





Airplane Spotting Flight 59-16-Abalone: The 
Channel Islands area was surveyed from the air 
on September 20, 1959, by the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game's Beechcraft to observe 
locations of commercial abalone fishing and to 
photograph the Department's abalone experimental 
stations. 


Bie TSO stem 





Airplane Spotting Flight 59-16-Abalone (September 20, 1959). 
Conditions were favorable for aerial observa- 
tion and photography, although surf conditions a- 
mong the northern Channel Islands, San Miguel, 
Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz and Anacapa were rough 
for the divers. Diving boats were observed only 
in the vicinity of San Miguel and Santa Rosa Islands 
and only 1 of 8 observed was active and had a diver 
on the bottom. No boats were observed among the 
southern Channel Islands (San Clemente, Santa 
Catalina, Santa Barbara and San Nicholas). 


Kelp growth appeared to be good around the is- 
lands compared to conditions observed in March 
1959, although in some areas along the landward 
side at Santa Catalina and San Clemente, kelp 
growth was sparse. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review September 1959 pp. 20 and 
22, and December 1959 p. 39. 
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BARRACUDA AND WHITE SEA BASS 
SURVEY OFF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA COAST CONTINUED: 

M/V "N. B. Scofield" Cruise 5996-Barracuda- 
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,Goleta south to the Horseshoe Kelp off Long Beach 


and certain offshore islands were surveyed (Septem- 
ber 15-23, 1959) by the California Department of Fish 
mud Game research vessel N. B. Scofield. The objec- 
tives were: (1) to tag and release barracuda; (2) to ex- 
plore for currently unexploited groups of barracuda; 
(3) to explore for small white sea bass in inshore 
waters; (4) to develop methods of catching small 
white sea bass in suitable condition for tagging; 
and (5) to tag white sea bass and either hold them 
in shipboard tanks and/or release them. 


Trolling lines were the principal gear employed 

for locating barracuda schools: 4 to 8 lines, fished 

at varying depths, were trolled continously through- 
out the trip when traveling at trolling speeds. 
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M/V Scofield Cruise 5956 Barracuda-White Sea Bass (Sep- 
tember 14-23, 1959). 


When at anchor for the night gill nets wereused, 
conditions permitting. A floating gill net of vari- 
able mesh was fished from the stern of the vessel 
while an anchored net of 3-inch mesh was fished 
independently of the vessel. 


Other fishing methods included rod and reel em- 
ploying live bait or artificial lures; a 1,500-watt 
night light suspended over the water at the stern of 
the vessel; dip-netting and brailing. 


California barracuda were taken at only one 
station during the trip, a spot 3.8 miles north of 
Point Dume. The barracuda were captured ina 
3-inch cotton gill net, set at right angles to a kelp 





White Sea Bass: The southern California waters from 


bed, in approximately 45 feet of water. All but 
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one of the fish were taken within 18 inches of the 
lead line. One other barracuda was hooked on live 
bait at this location but was not landed. The only 
other barracuda observed on the trip were several 
fish seen swimming about at the night light station 
at Santa Barbara. 


Because of the scarcity of barracuda the entire 
trip was devoted to barracuda fishing and no con- 
certed effort was made to take white sea bass. 


Water temperatures were fairly uniform through- 


J 


out the trip with night lows of 18° C. (64,4 

and the daytime highs ranging up to 21.6" C. 

(70.9° F.). The warmest temperatures during the 

cruise were encountered at Santa Catalina Island , 

where the range was from 21.37 to 22.5 C. (70.3 
= ge aes 


to 72.5 


be 2 


Bonito were the most abundant species in all 
areas visited with the largest specimens obtained 
at Santa Cruz Island. It was difficult to remain 
and chum in any area for any length of time with- 
out attracting a school of these fish to the boat. 


In all, 20 different species of fish and 2 species 
of invertebrates were caught. 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1959 p. 21. 





RADIOACTIVE CONTAMINATION IN 
FISH AND SHELLFISH TO BE 
MONITORED: 

Increased concern for the possible 
hazards of atomic energy on Californ- 
ia's ocean fish and shellfish has 
prompted the California Department of 
Fish and Game to establish a position to 
deal with radioactive contamination, the 


Department announced on October 16, 
1959 





The new position, supervisor of ra- 
dioactive monitoring and surveillance, 
will be filled by an expert in biochemis- 
try, chemistry, and game and marine 
invertebrate zoology. 


"The increased activity in the radio- 
active field in California makes it neces- 
sary that the Department determine 
what is happening to the fish and game 
resources,'' the Department stated. 

"The fact that aquatic and marine or- 
ganisms have a unique property of con- 
centrating radio-active materials makes 
this area one of very great concern," 


Several areas of concern have al- 
ready made themselves apparent, he 
noted. Certain shellfish off northern 
California are reported to have radio- 
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active levels many times over the back- 
ground level of their environment. Some 
mollusks of southern California likewise 
are reported to have "warmed up." 


The Department will work with other 
State agencies, particularly the Depart- 
ments of Public Health, Water Resources 
Agriculture, and Industrial Welfare. An- 
alytical work will be carried out in co- 


|operation with the California State Dis- 


aster Office. The Department's program 
will be under the Marine Resources 


| Branch in Sacramento. 


S 


| Canned Fish 
| 


|CONSUMER PURCHASES, 
SEPTEMBER 1959: 





Canned tuna purchases by household 
consumers inSeptember 1959 were 
956,000 cases, of which 58,000 cases 
were imported. By type of pack, domestic - 
packed tuna purchases were 187,000 cases 
solid, 615,000 cases chunk, and 96,000 
cases gratedor flakes. The average pur- 
chase was 2.0 cans atatime. About 30.8 
percent of the households bought all types 
of canned tuna; only 1.8 percent bought the 
imported product. The average retail 
price paid for a 7-oz. can of domestic solid 
or fancy was 35.3 cents andfora 65 0z. can 
of chunk 27.7 cents. Imported solid or 
fancy was bought at 29.4 centsacan. Sep- 
tember purchases were lower than the 
966,000 cases bought in August by 1.0 per- 
cent; retail prices in most cases were 
slightly higher. 


During September household consum- 
er purchases of California sardines were 
35,000 cases; and 32,000cases imported 
sardines. The average purchase was 1.6 
cans at atime for California sardines and 
1.9 cans for imported. Only 1.4 percent 
of the households bought canned California 
sardines and 2.3 percentimported. The 
average retail price paid fora 1-1b. can of 
California sardines was 24.0cents, and for 
a4-oz. canofimported 25.0cents. Retail 
prices were lower for both California and 
imported canned sardines. September pur- 
chases of California sardines were higher 
than the 34,000 cases bought in August by 
2.9 percent. 
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Canned salmon purchases in Septem- 
ber 1959 were 198,000 standard cases, 
of which 103,000 cases were pinks and 
44,000 cases reds. The average pur- 
chase was 1.2 cans atatime. About 
14,2 percent of the households bought all 
types of canned salmon; 7.0 percent 
bought pinks. The average retail price 
paid for a 1-lb. can of pink was 58.5 
cents and for red 89.0 cents. Septem- 
ber purchases were down about 1.5 per- 
cent from the 201,000 cases bought in 
August. 





Cans--Shipments for 


Fishery Products, January-August 1959 


Total shipments of metal cans for 
fishery products during January-August 
1959 amounted 
to 79,870 short 
tons of steel 
(based on the a- 
mount of steel 
consumed in the 
manufacture of 
cans) as com- 
pared with 78,679 
tons in the first eight months of 1958. 
Canning of fishery products in August 
1959 included tuna, Maine sardines, 
salmon, shrimp, and jack and Pacific 
mackerel. Shipments of metal cans rose 
2.8 percent from July to August 1959, 
but dropped 15.8 percent from August 
1958 to August 1959, 





Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants 
known to be producing metal cans. Reported in base 
boxes of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans, the 
data for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by 
using the factor: 23.0 base boxes of steel equal one short 


ton of steel. ‘ 
aS 


Central Pacific Fishery Investigations 


SKIPJACK TUNA BEHAVIOR STUDIES 
OFF HAWAII CONTINUED: 

M/V “Charles H. Gilbert™ Cruise 46: 
The study of the behavior of tuna in Ha- 
waiian waters was continued (September 
15-October 18, 1959) by the fishery 
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research vessel Charles H. Gilbert of 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies Biological Laboratory at Honolulu. 





Tuna Behavior Studies: Four skipjack 
schools were fished for experimental 
purposes and also to obtain live fish for 
use in pond studies. Observations were 
made on tuna behavior during the alter- 
nate use of various bait species (moi- 
iao mixture, mullet, nehu, tilapia), and 
when the tuna encountered squid, a nat- 
ural food. Three 6-pound skipjack were 
inoculated with thorazine and 11 others 
were confined without drugs. Two drug- 
ged fish and 5 controls were transferred 
to the Kewalo pond where maximum sur- 
vival was 41 hours. The single dolphin 
captured died at sea. 


California Current Extention Survey: 
Bathythermograph casts were made at 
3-hour intervals throughout the survey 
and with each cast water samples were 
collected for salinity determinations. 
The salinities were determined aboard 
ship. The results were used to define 
the general track in the western area. 
In addition, five water samples were 
frozen for inorganic phosphate analyses. 





The salinity distribution indicated 
that the northern type water (salinity 
greater than 35.0 7/90) had penetrated 
into the waters surrounding the major 
islands of the Hawaiian chain. The is- 
lands in the southeastern portion of the 
archipelago were completely encom- 
passed by this northern type water, 
whereas in the northwestern sector high 
salinity water was located only on the 
northern side of the islands. The Cali- 
fornia Current Extension was relatively 
narrow and pronounced south of the is- 
land of Hawaii becoming wide and dif- 
fuse to the west. 


A total of 29 bird flocks was sighted 
during the current survey. At least 10 
of these flocks were not actively feeding 
and were observed flying high above the 
water surface. Live-bait fishing with 
tilapia as chum was attempted on 1 yel- 
lowfin tuna, 1 mahimahi, and 3 skipjack 
tuna schools. Only one of the skipjack 


schools responded to the chum and was 
successfully fished with a catch of 142 
fish. Fifty-four were tagged with the 
Floy dart tag andreleased. The 
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skipjack ranged in size from 


10-18 pounds. 


Long-line gear was fished at 3 loca- 
tions. The catches were considered 
poor, both in terms of numbers and spe- 
cies caught. The total catch consisted 
of 1 yellowfin, 2 big-eyed, and 1 skip- 
jack tuna, 1 striped marlin, 2 sailfish, 

4 white-tip sharks, 4 great blue sharks, 
4 mahimahi, and 1 Alepisauris. 


Temperature Discontinuity Studies: 
Five =-hour surface plankton hauls with 
a 1-meter net were made across a tem- 
perature discontinuity encountered south 
of the island of Molokai. The temperature 
gradient consisted ofal-degree (80.0 F. 
to 81.0 F.) change in surface tempera- 
ture which occurred within 5 minutes of 
traveling at 8-9knots. Additional data col- 
lected were subsurface temperatures at 
close intervals with the bathythermograph 
and water samples for both inorganic phos- 
phate and salinity determinations. 





Sampling for Serological Studies: 
Twenty-four 0-60 meter plankton sam- 
ples, from whichtunalarvae will be 
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separated, were preserved and frozen in 
10-percent formalin, 70-percent methan- 
ol, and sea water. 


Whole blood samples from eight skip- 
jack were preserved and frozen in a gly- 
cerol-citrate solution. 


Meat samples from 10 skipjack were 
frozen and returned to the laboratory. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, September 
1959 p. 27, and November p. 30. 





STUDIES SHOW SEPARATE STOCKS 
OF ALBACORE TUNA NORTH AND 
SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 

IN CENTRAL PACIFIC OCEAN: 

A study of the sexual maturity and the 
time and area of spawning of albacore 
tuna in the central South Pacific Ocean 
indicates that the stocks north and south 
of the equator are separate. This study 
by the Honolulu Fisheries Biological 
Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries is based on the exam- 
ination of gonads collected from albacore 
landed in American Samoa, 
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M/V Charles H, Gilbert Cruise 46 (September 15-October 18, 1959). 
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Albacore are landed in American 
Samoa throughout the year. A continu- 
ous series of samples could thus be ob- 
tained for the study of seasonal varia- 
tion in gonad development. In July 1957, 
arrangements were made to obtain gon- 
ad samples from seven randomly-select- 
ed albacore from each landing. Gonads 
from both sexes were collected to as- 
sure complete randomness in sampling. 
A total of 1,772 pairs were collected 
during the period July 1957 to Septem- 
ber 1958, 


At the laboratory the gonads were 
weighed. No further work was done with 
the testes. The ovaries were sectioned, 
examined by microscope, and the stage 
of development recorded. A sample of 
25 of the largest ova were measured. 


The relative stages of maturity of 
the ova were examined with respect to 
the time of capture. The proportion of 
ovaries in the "late development" stage 
increased from July 1957 to a maximum 
in December-January and declined to a 
minimum in May 1958. The proportion 
increased in June 1958. The annual 
spawning cycle is thus tentatively de- 
fined. 


The areas of capture, considered a- 
long with the relative stages of maturity 
of the ova, indicate that the South Pacific 
albacore probably spawn betwegn 20° es 
and 20 S. latitude between 140° W. and 
170° E. longitude, the eastern and west- 
ern limits of the area from which sam- 
ples were received. Those samples of 
fish caught between 20° S. and 30 S., 
latitude had ovaries which were not in 
advanced stages of development. 


While there may be some intermin- 
gling of albacore stocks across the e- 
quator, the November- March (southern 
summer) spawning season in the South 
Pacific, as contrasted to the suspected 
May-August (northern summer) spawn- 
ing season in the North Pacific, suggests 
that the stocks in the two hemispheres 
may be separate. This separation is 
further suggested by the scarcity of fish 
between 20° N. and 10 §S. latitude as re- 
vealed from catches of both commercial 
and research vessels. 
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In addition, tagging experiments have 
shown Pacific-wide albacore movements 
in the Northern Hemisphere, but no tag- 
ged albacore released in the North Pa- 
cific have been recaptured in the South 
Pacific. 


The results of the albacore gonad 
sampling in the South Pacific and studies 
of the distribution and size composition 
of albacore in both hemispheres, along 
with data available from other research 
activities and from commercial fisher- 
ies, all support the hypothesis that there 
are separate albacore stocks in the two 
hemispheres and that their distribution 
approximates a mirror image. 


Consumption 


SURVEY OF FISH 
CONSUMPTION IN PUBLIC 
EATING PLACES COMPLETED: 

A survey of the consumption of frozen 
processed fish and shellfish in institu- 
tions and public eating places in ten se- 
lected cities has been completed and 
submitted by the contractor to the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 





The survey provides basic marketing 
data to aid the fishing industry in its con- 
tinuing efforts to increase the consump- 
tion of fish and shellfish. In the course 


of this study, approximately 4,400 inter- 
views were obtained in order to deter- 
mine the proportion of establishments 
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using frozen processed fish, shellfish, 
and fish portions; quantities purchased 
according to species; sources of sup- 
plies; attitude as to the quality and con- 
dition of the merchandise received from 
the suppliers; ideas on packaging and 
profitability of serving frozen processed 
fishery products; methods of cooking; 
awareness and usage of government- 
inspected fishery products; reasons for 
not using frozen processed fishery prod- 
ucts; and other information which might 
be developed during the interview. 


Four classes of establishments were 
defined for this study and included: es- 
tablishments primarily engaged in serv- 
ing foods to the general public (restau- 
rants, cafeterias, etc.); establishments 
serving food to limited groups of people 
(schools, industrial plants, commercial 
enterprises); establishments serving 
foods to captive groups of people (hos- 
pitals, prisons, etc.); and miscellaneous 
establishments (drug stores, lunch coun- 
ters, clubs). 


The results of the survey will be pub- 
lished in 11 sections, one for each ofthe 
cities and a Technical Appendix describ- 
ing the methods used inthe study. Inter- 
views for this project were made in the 
following cities, Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; 
Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Portland, Ore.; Spring- 
field, Mass.; and New York City. 


The work was sponsored by the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and was fi- 
nanced with funds provided by the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act to increase production 
and markets for the domestic fishing in- 
dustry. The actual field interviews and 
tabulations were performed by a New 
York City research firm at a cost of 
$57,000, 

‘Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Re view, September 
1958 p. 37. 





Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PURCHASES, JANUARY-OCTOBER 1959: 
Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products 
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the Department of Defense, 1.9 million 

pounds (value $1.1 million) of fresh and 
frozen fishery products were purchased 
in October 1959 by the Military Subsis- 
tence Supply Agency. This exceeded the 


- rozen 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 





quantity purchased in September by 10.6 
percent and was 29.1 percent higher than 
the amount purchased in October 1958. 
The value of the purchases in October 
1959 was up by 14.9 percent as compared 
with September and 24.2 percent more 
than for October 1958. 


During the first ten months of 1959 
purchases totaled 19.4 million pounds 
(valued at $10.0 million)--an increase of 
0.3 percent in quantity but lower by 9.3 
percent in value as compared with the 
similar period of 1958. 


Prices paid forfresh and frozen fish- 
ery products by the Department of De- 
fense in October 1959 averaged 54.6 
cents a pound, about 2.0 cents more than 
the 52.6 cents paid in September and 2.1 
cents less than the 56.7 cents paid during 
October 1958. 


Canned Fishery Products: Salmon was 
the principal canned fishery product pur- 
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chased for the use of the Armed Forces 
during October this year. In the first 10 
months of 1959, purchases of canned tuna 
were lower by 33.8 percent, canned salm- 
on lower by 75.9 percent, but canned sar- 
dine purchases increased elevenfold as 
compared with January-October 1958. 





Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some lo- 
cal purchases not included in the data given; actual to- 
tal purchases are higher than indicated because local 
purchases are not obtainable. 
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Federal Aid Funds for Sport Fish 
and Wildlife Restoration Allotted to 
States for Fiscal Year 1960 


Federal Aid funds totaling $20.6 million, which 


includes the last of the five Pittman-Robertson 

"backlog" allotments of almost $2.7 million each, 
have been apportioned to the states for their fish 
and game restoration programs for the year end- 


ing June 30, 1960, the Secretary of the Interior an- 


nounced on November 18, 1959. Fish restoration 


funds for fiscal year 1960 amount to $5.3 million; 
game restoration, $15.3 million. 


The program is 


administered by Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 




















Apportionments of Federal Aid Funds to States for Sport 
Fish and Wildlife Restoration, Fiscal Year 1960 
States Fidteg Wildlife 
WIGDOMAR<. «ss 2 bo ee $100, 569. 39 | $278, 169.87 
MIE ts: 54 Wicd eee 263,500.00 | 790,000.00 
Me ss ee ee 94,220.77 | 334,814.01 
eee en 15,962.61] 244,807.77 
Se Oe cenerre 2. 263,500.00] 715,651.11 
Golosiod/ .-.....< soe « 117,618.54 | 351,939.01 
Connecticut ... 52,700.00] 79,000.00 
NUGMNNEEOD sve io esds- ees 52,700.00} 79,000.00 
LO SE EE 106, 843.39 | 222,612.58 
re Oe ee 100,499.30 | 256,548.51 
on, SE PI 8 52,700.00 79,000.00 
SONG ok Selle ee 83,269.54 | 296,603.43 
SS eee ee 154,089.16 | 394,056.93 
eS ES ee KS 139,962.69 | 417,762.83 
PARE Se ee 89,789.30 | 310,712.66 
MEE. &- < vs Yakov tile: He 83,751.76 | 300,296.72 
ee EE PO 82,924.33 | 249,518.82 
BOUMINUR. « ct eee es 57, 324.44 261,916.05 
OS ee 52,700.00 | 170,568.56 
ee ae ee 52,700.00 | 105,732.40 
[Massachusetts ....... 52,700.00 82, 929.89 
Michigan), .... 2... 214,605.89 | 487,518.57 
Miss ee te 263,500.00 | 368, 367.80 
Mississip iy ee ree 58,432.52 | 221,896.64 
Missour!?/ Sota al See 136,064.65 | 347,067.67 
Montanal/ ..... 2... 123,173.59 | 473, 192.84 
MEINE 5. «i.e. u: hess) ore 74,045.23 | 274,876.58 
“EON ee es . | 72,928.50 | 296,096.40 
New Hampshire ...... 52,700.00 79,000.00 
INOW JOUSY . cc 6 0 0 0 t0 52,700.00 99 , 289.38 
INGW BEGXIGO . . cee see 88,700.54 350,799.04 
ee SOY 148,425.26 | 608, 667.74 
North Carolina... 2... | 87,252.12 | 312,438.10 
\North Dakota ....... | 52,700.00 | 231,876.75 
RSS eS | 154,402.37 | 444,084.00 
ee ee | 110,363.30 | 266, 308.45 
2 ee ae 111,651.99 | 380,558.49 
Pennsylvania. .......- | 119,178.89 | 590,597.68 
Rhode Island. ....... | 52,700.00 79, 000.00) 
South Carolina... .... | 54,638.58 | 159,295.84 
South Dakota........ | 63,679.06 | 270,605.28 
TemGNeee « «6 «> bere" | 127,556.15 | 308, 364.23 
OME Gy 2 >a''s of eee 263,500.00 | 790,000.00) 
Nites a's & §.5-S:ate. Se | 70,748.64 | 288, 185.17 
WOE os oc ia. es tenets | 52,700.00 79, 000.00} 
Cer ee eS 81,724.27 | 300,999.00 
Washington ........ 98,507.82 | 308, 869.39 
West Virginia ......- 52,700.00 | 194,397.31 
Wisconsin®/, .. 2.005 197,180.32 | 331,460.62 
CO pee 83,515.09 | 312, 323.89 











1/Portion of funds in the aggregate sum of $523, 221.99 
temporarily withheld pending receipt of acceptable 
certification of paid hunting license holders. 
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These funds are derived from Federal excise 
taxes collected from the manufacturers--an 11- 
percent tax on sporting guns and ammunition for 
the restoration of game (Pittman-Robertson Act, 
approved September 2, 1937) and a 10-percent tax 
on fishing rods, reels, creels, and artificial lures, 
baits and flies (Dingell-Johnson Act, approved Au- 
gust 9, 1950). Both taxes apply on the manufac - 
turer's price. 


Guam, which became eligible for Federal Aid 
in 1958, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Isiands each 
receive $12,000 a year for game restoration pro- 
grams and $10,000 each for fish restoration. 


Federal Aid money is matched by state money 
on the basis of $3 Federal Aid to $1 state funds, 
although in actual practice the states carry out all 
projects with their own funds, and are reimbursed 
for up to 75 percent of project costs. 


To obtain the benefits of the Federal grants, the 
states submit project proposals to the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. When Federal Aid 
projects are approved by the Bureau, the states 
fish and game departments proceed to carry out 
the plans, spending their own funds. The states 
then submit reimbursement claims for 75 percent 
of the costs of the project, either periodically or 
at the completion of the work. All equipment, lands, 
and structures become the property of the states. 
All project workers are hired by the states and 
are state employees. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1958, p. 34. 
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Fish Flour 
POTENTIAL COMMERCIAL VALUE: 














Edible fish flour might well be our 
most nutritionally-important, economi- 
cally-valuable, and politically-significant 
fishery product of the future. 


At the fall 1959 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Advisory Committee in 
Newport News, Va., the members, their 
wives, and guests were served chocolate 
chip cookies made with an ordinary pack- 
age mix to which 2 tablespoonsful of 
whole menhaden edible fish flour were 
added. 


None of those present were aware of 
the addition of fish flour until the con- 
cluding speaker told them about it, be- 
cause the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 


Fisheries' home economists had made 
certain that the cookies with fish flour 
looked, tasted, and crumbled exactly the 
same as cookies any homemaker might 
make with the same packaged mix. The 
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nutritional difference, however, was 
tremendous. 


"If you ate the same number of cook- 
ies as I did,"' the speaker told them, 
"amazingly enough we got nearly one- 
fifth of our daily requirement of animal 
protein." 


The fish flour is made tasteless, near- 
ly white, and odorless by removing the 
last trace of fish oils. The flour will 
keep nearly indefinitely as samples have 
been stored at room temperature for 
more than a year without spoiling. 


Fish flour, which is more than 80per- 
cent high-quality protein, can benefit 
both the fishing industry and the consum- 
er. Industry could prepare fish flour 
during times when raw fish are in abun- 
dant supply for future use when supplies 
are short. Fish flour, properly dryed 
and defatted, can be shipped and stored 
easily and inexpensively. In addition, it 
provides a low-cost additive to other 
food preparations. The consumer would 
benefit because nearly two-thirds of the 
world's population have a need for more 
animal protein. 


Feeding overpopulated nations appar- 
ently is not a problem that must be faced 
only by certain countries. In the future 
this may be a world-wide problem. The 
products of the sea apparently hold the 
answer. It has been estimated that the 
potential of our oceans is 500 million tons 
of food annually. A problem remaining 
after harvesting this potential is one of 
processing to insure that the harvest is 
suitable, readily available, and given op- 
timum utilization for food. A satisfac- 
tory fish flour offers a solution to this 


problem. 
<5, 
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Fishways 


PROBLEMS OF PASSAGE 
OF FISH OVER OXBOW DAM 
DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE: 
During the late summer and fall 1959 
months, the Idaho Power Company and 
Federal and State fishery agencies have 
been considering what temporary or 
permanent facilities should be used in 
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passing anadromous fish at the Hells 
Canyon and Oxbow Dams. 


The fishery agencies had contemplated 
releasing adult fish in the forebay of the 
Hells Canyon Dam so that they can swim 
upstream to Oxbow Dam. This would 
permit the two tributaries just below Ox- 
bow Dam to continue producing anadrom- 
ous fish runs and reduce excessive haul- 
ing of adult fish. The remaining fish 
bound for spawning areas above would 
then be collected at the permanent up- 
stream migrant facilities at Oxbow Dam 
and hauled above Brownlee Dam to pro- 
ceed to their ancestral spawning area. 


It was agreed at a conference held at 
Washington, D. C., on June 11, 1959, 
that the Idaho Power Company and the 
fishery agencies would consider a pro- 
posal of the Company to modify an exist- 
ing order of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The Company proposes pass- 
ing fish from Hells Canyon Dam direct- 
ly to the Brownlee Reservoir, thus elim- 
inating from production the tributary 
streams entering the Snake River below 
the Oxbow Dam. The principal reason 
for making this proposal is to cut the 
cost of fish handling. Several alterna- 
tive methods of passing fish have been 
under consideration since the meeting. 


The Company, however, has informed 
the Federal Power Commission by letter 
of September 4, 1959, that the cost of 
facilities proposed by the fishery agen- 
cies exceeds their proposed method of 
handling the fish by about $1,700,000 for 
original construction cost and exceeds 
the annual operating cost by $200,000. 
The Company has requested a final de- 
termination by the Commission in the 
matter and has requested that a hearing 
be set at the earliest possible date. 
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Great Lakes 


LAKE SUPERIOR ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON FISHERY TRENDS: 


The Lake Superior Advisory Committee met about mid- 
November in Baraga, Mich., to ‘‘advise the Great Lakes 
Fisheries Commission on matters pertaining to sea lam- 
prey control, lake trout rehabilitation, and other related 








matters.’’ Representatives were present from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, the Great Lakes Fisheries Commis- 
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sion, U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and U, S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. It was reported 
that progress in the control of the sea lamprey has been ef- 
fected by three methods--mechanical barriers, electrical 
barriers, and the newer chemical treatment. Much of the 
control work centered in Michigan and Wisconsin streams 
and significant reductions have been made in some areas, 


Because of the rapid progress in the development and 
application of methods to control the lamprey, the Com- 
mission is actively engaged in means of rehabilitating the 
lake trout. 


The lake trout commercial fishery in the Isle Royal and 
Minnesota areas was smaller for 1959, the poundage of 
large trout was less, and the total catch was down, accord- 
ing to a representative from Minnesota, The small one- 
pound trout was down but the two- and three-pound trout 
seemed to be plentiful. 


Even though there were some encouraging reports of trout 
in Lake Superior, experts warned not to view the future with 
optimism, The Superior lake trout production of about 1.5 
million pounds in 1958 was 69 percent less than the 1950 pro- 
duction, and 38 percent less than the 1956 catch, 


To assist in the rehabilitation program, the U, S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries is operating two research vessels 
in Lake Superior. The vessels are experimentally fishing 
with mesh gill nets and especially designed trawls. This will 
give information on the younger age~-classes of trout, some of 
which already indicates a severe shortage of young age trout. 
Fishing over the known spawning grounds gives information 
on the extent of fall spawning. 


In past years eggs have been obtained from Lake Superior 
for use in the hatcheries, but native fish are now so hard to 
find, other sources are being sought. In some hatcheries 
brood stocks are being developed and collections from vari- 
ous inland lakes have been started by Federal and state 
agencies, 


Minnesota will attempt to carry out spawn-taking opera- 
tions in three inland lakes along the Gunflint Trail area. The 
lakes are Musquash, Daniels, and Saganaga. Trap and gill 
nets are used. In addition, the research section planned to 
use an electrical shocking device to capture mature trout on 
the spawning grounds, The work will be carried out at night. 


Great Lakes Fisheries 
Exploration and Gear Research 


LAKE ERIE EXPLORATORY 
SMELT FISHING: + 

The Great Lakes Exploratory Fishing and Gear 
Research program of the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries is assisting the commercial indus- 
try of the Great Lakes by trying to find new fish- 
ery resources. Also included are ways of fishing 
the resources found by the introduction and devel- 
opment of suitable gear. 








A major project, undertaken in cooperation with 
the Ohio Division of Wildlife, has involved ways 
and means of profitably catching commercial quan- 
tities of smelt in Lake Erie. Using the Bureau- 
chartered M/V Active, experiments have been con- 
ducted with Gulf of Mexico-type trawls and with the 
adaption of trawling gear to existing Great Lakes 
fishing vessels. 
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These efforts have been successful. During the 
fall of 1959, 7 tons of smelt were landed in one 
day which shows that trawling for that species in 
Lake Erie has commercial possibilities. 


* OK OK OK 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAWLING FOR 
SMELT IN LAKE ERIE YIELDS 
COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES: 


M/V "Active" Cruise 6: Commercial quantities 
of smelt were taken throughout the deeper waters of 
east central Lake Erie, between Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio, and Erie, Pa. , during a 17-day cruise (Septem- 
ber 22-October 8, 1959) of the U.S. Bureauof Com- 
mercial Fisheries chartered vessel Active. The 
purpose of the cruise was to gather additional infor- 
mation onthe smelt fishery potential and to at- 
tempt commercial-scale production. 














M/V Active Cruise 6 (September 22-October 8, 1959), 


Forty-one trawl tows with a 50-foot two-seam 
balloon trawl, fitted with a one-inch mesh cod-end, 
produced over 52,000 pounds of smelt and small 
amounts of burbot, yellow perch, and herring. The 





best fishing results were obtained in 11-, to 13- 
fathom depths from Ashtabula to Conneaut, Ohio, 
where catch rates of smelt (8 to 20 to the pound) 
ranged from 2,200-5,000 pounds an hour, the best 
day's fishing yielded 14,000 pounds of marketable 
smelt. Smaller concentrations of smelt found 
northwest of Erie, Pa., produced trawl catches up 
to 1,500 pounds an hour. Gear damage was light. 


Four days fishing were lost due to bad weather 
and winds up to 40 miles an hour. The adverse 
weather had little observed effect upon the smelt 
concentrations. Surface schools of emerald shin- 


No seine sets were attempted. 


Surface water temperatures were observed to 
be considerably cooler than during cruise 5 with a 
range of 66 F. to 68.5 E. Bottom temperatures 
ranged from 48 F, to 58 F. 





Note: Also see Commercig! Figheries Reyiew, December 1959 p. 49. 
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Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


SURVEY OF EASTERN 
LAKE SUPERIOR CONTINUED: 

M/V "Cisco" Cruise 7; During the cruise the 
Cisco operated in southeastern Lake Superior from 
Marquette to Batchawana Bay, as in cruises 1, 3, 
and 5. 








Standard gangs of gill nets were set at 20 fath- 
oms off Marquette; 15 fathoms in Shelter Bay; 35 
fathoms in Munising Bay (2 gangs); 25, 50, 75, and 
100 fathoms off Grand Marais; and 25, 35, 50, and 
70 fathoms in Whitefish Bay. In addition, a stand- 
ard gang minus the larger mesh sizes (4 to 6 inch- 
es) was set at 5 fathoms in Munising Bay. 














—- =< . 


Research vessel of the Service's Great Lakes Fishery In- 
vestigations. 


The gill nets set off Marquette took only 5 lake 
trout, 5 burbot, 8 smelt, and 4 lake herring. The 
nets in Shelter Bay caught an unusually large num- 
ber of longnose sucker (255), and little else (3 lake 
trout, a few whitefish, smelt, herring, a single bur- 
bot). The catch in the shallow set in Munising Bay 
was dominated by yellow perch (95) and round white- 
fish (56). Small numbers of whitefish, longnose 
sucker, white sucker, smelt, and one rainbow trout 
were also taken. The catch from the deeper sets 
in Munising Bay consisted mostly of 


Leucichthys 
hoyi (average 150 per set) and whitefish (30 per 
set), plus a few smelt and 3 lake trout. 


A total of 25 lake trout was taken in gill nets at 
25 fathoms and one at 50 fathoms off Grand Marais. 
One of these trout bore a fin-clip indicating it was 
stocked. Chub catches off Grand Marais were 
light at 25, 50, and 100 fathoms (45, 75, and 100 
chubs, respectively) and moderate at 75 fathoms 
(141). Catches were mostly L. hoyi at 25 fathoms, 
L. reighardi at 50 fathoms, and L. kiyi in the deep- 


er sets. A Tew L. nigripinnis and lake herring 
were taken at all depths. The only other species 
taken off Grand Marais were burbot (4 at 25 fath- 
oms) and smelt (2 at 25 fathoms). 





No lake trout were caught in gill nets set in 
Whitefish Bay. Chub catches were light at 25 and 
35 fathoms (36 and 80, respectively), heavy at 50 
fathoms (364) and moderate at 70 fathoms (129). 
L. peyt made up 86, 80, and 65 percent of the 
catches at 25, 50, and 70 fathoms, respectively, 
but was slightly less numerous than L. reighardi 
at 35 fathoms. L. kiyi, L. nigripinnis, and L. zeni- 
thicus were caught in only small numbers. Other 
species were smelt (92 at 25 fathoms), alewife 
(only one), and an occasional burbot, white sucker, 
perch, and pygmy whitefish. 
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Trawling operations: were carried out at depths 
ranging from 3 to 10 fathoms off Marquette, 15 to 
25 fathoms in Shelter Bay, and 10to20fathoms off 
Grand Marais. No age-group 0 lake trout were 
netted. Catches were mostly ninespine stickle- 
backs (more than 1,500 per 10-minute tow off Grand 
Marais) and slimy sculpins, plus a few smelt fry, 
trout-perch, and age-group 0 alewives. The ale- 
wives were taken from a sandy bottom about 3 
miles southeast of Marquette and are believed to 
be the first young alewives taken from Lake Supe- 
rior. 


Surface water temperature averaged about 14°C, 
(57.2° F.) at the beginning of the cruise and 13°C, 
(55.4 F.) at the end. Extrgmes were 15.6 C. 
(60.0° F.) and 12.8 C, (55.0° F.). The metalim- 
nion for the most part continues to be well defined 
in deep-water areas. 


Cruise 8: Activities of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries research vessel Cisco during 
October 13-29, 1959, were severely restricted due 
to extremely bad weather. The primary objective 
of this cruise was to ascertain the general status 
of the spawning stock of lake trout in the Marquette, 
Mich., area of Lake Superior, by setting gill nets 
on known spawning reefs. Four lifts, each of about 
4,500 feet of large-mesh (4- to 6-inch) gill net, 
were made. Only two lake trout, both ripe males, 
were caught on the reefs. These meager data, of 
course, suggest a very small spawning stock. Nets 
set in this area in 1952 and 1953 took 157 and 65 
pounds of spawning lake trout per 1,000 feet of gill 
net, respectively, while nets set this cruise took 
0.5 pounds of spawning lake trout per 1,000 feet of 








net. 


Moderate numbers of longnose suckers, and a 

| few burbot and whitefish (the largest 9 pounds) were 
also caught in the large-mesh nets. Small amounts 
of 13- and 2-inch mesh attached to the large mesh 
took round whitefish (up to 35 per lift), smelt, and 
longnose dace (Rhinichthys cataractae). The stom- 
achs of all species but the dace were examined for 
lake trout eggs, and none were found. 





Standard gangs of gill nets were set at 25, 50, 
75, and 100 fathoms off Marquette. The 25- and 
50-fathom sets were for 1 night, but the deeper 
sets were out for 6 nights before they could be 
lifted. Four lake trout were taken at 25 fathoms, 

3 at 50 fathoms, 3 (1 siscowet) at 75 fathoms, and 
1 (a siscowet) at 100 fathoms. None of these lake 
trout were in spawning condition. There were no 
chubs taken at 25 fathoms, but the chub catch was 
moderately large (194) at 50 fathoms. At 75 and 
100 fathoms the chub catches were large (998 and 
343, respectively), possibly because the nets were 
in the water longer. The chubs were mostly Lei- 
cichthys reighardi (70 percent) at 50 fathoms, and 
L. kiyi at 75 and 100 fathoms (82 percent and 87 
percent, respectively). Other species were L. hoyi 
(50 fathoms) and L. nigripinnis (100 fathoms). Also 
taken in the standard gangs were lake herring (40 
each at 75 and at 100 fathoms), burbot (23 at 25 
fathoms, 1 at 75 fathoms, and 30 at 100 fathoms), 
and smelt (30 at 25 fathoms). 


Trawls were towed at 20, 25, and 30 fathoms in 
Shelter Bay. No O-age class lake trout were caught. 
Slimy sculpins, ninespine sticklebacks, and trout- 
perch comprised most of the catches, There were 
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also a few small smelt and whitefish or re- 
lated species. 


Complete hydrographic data were collected at a 
regular station in Shelter Bay. Surface water 
cooled rather rapidly during the cruise, and by the 
end of the cruise the water became vertically homo- 
thermous, or nearly so, indepths less than 30 fath- 
omg. Su rfac e water temperatures ranged from 
6.2. C (43.1 F.) to 11.4 C. (52.5 F.) 


Note: Also see Commercial Figheries Reyiew, November 1959 p. 27, and 
December 1959 p. 52. : 
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WESTERN LAKE ERIE 
BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH CONTINUED: 
M/V "George L."' Cruise 8: Habitat conditions 
and fish compositions were measured by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research vessel 
George L. at the 7 "index" stations in western Lake 
Erie during the first two weeks of October 1959. 
Scales were taken from samples of commercial 
landings during the last 2 weeks at several ports 
on the south shore. 








Surface-water temperatures dropped from 70° 
to 60° F. between October 5 and October 15. Al- 
though habitat conditions appeared normal, trawl 
catches of fish were low. Little food was found in 
the stomachs of yearling or older yellow perch. 
This situation was not unusual, however, since a 
large percentage of perch examined after August 1 
had been empty. Catches of young-of-the-year 
yellow pike were light. Apparently they were 


becoming too large to be caught efficiently by trawl. 


Young yellow pike began to appear in trap nets in 
the Sandusky area in fairly large numbers during 
October, and by the end of the month they averaged 
slightly more than 10 inches long. 


The samples of yellow pike, sheepshead, yellow 
perch, and white bass obtained from the commer- 
cial catches were adequate, but so few blue pike, 
cisco, and white fish were caught in October that 
good samples of these species could not be obtain- 
ed. The combined catches of "money" fish--blue 
pike, yellow pike, cisco, and whitefish from Lake 
Erie in 1959 were the lowest on record. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1959 p. 50. 
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WESTERN LAKE SUPERIOR 
FISHERY SURVEY CONTINUED: 


M/V "Siscowet" Cruise 8: A study of the abun- 
dance and distribution of spawning lake trout in 
western Lake Superior was conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research vessel 
Siscowet during October 13-29, 1959. Gangs of 
large-mesh nets (5- to 6-inch mesh stretched meas- 
ure) were set over spawning grounds known to have 
been productive in earlier years. Attached to each 
gang were two small-mesh nets (14$- and 24-inch 
mesh) to learn the abundance of other species on 
the spawning grounds. Each gang consisted of ap- 
proximately 3,000 feet of large-mesh nets and 600 
feet of small-mesh nets. A total of 44,700 feet of 
large-mesh and 7,050 feet of small-mesh nets was 
lifted during the cruise. 








The spawning grounds were as follows: Sand Is- 
land Shoal, York Island Shoal, Oak Island Shoal, 
Devils Island Shoal, Rocky Island Shoal, Cat Island 
Shoal, Manitou Island Shoal, Outer Island Shoals 
(two separate shoals were fished), and Bad River 
Reef. Two sets were made each on York, Devils, 
and Rocky Island Shoals, and one set was made on 
each of the remaining shoals. 


Table 1 lists the number of spawning trout taken 
from each set and the number and identity of as- 
sociated species taken in the small-mesh nets. All 
of the 20 spawning lake trout captured were males 
22.6 to 33.5 inches long. Sixteen of them were 
tagged and released. Stomach samples were col- 
lected from the associated species for future ex- 
amination in the laboratory. Stomachs examined 
on the vessel contained no lake trout eggs. 


Spawn-taking operations on Gull Island Shoal 
and adjacent areas by the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department took place concurrently with the Sis- 
cowet's operations. A total of 194 trout were taken 
in this operation, only 30 of which were females; 
100 fish were tagged and released by Wisconsin 
Conservation Department and Bureau personnel. 


The water temperature during the cruige varied 
from 44.7" F. on Sand Island Shoal to 49.5° F. on 
Manitou Island Shoal. 




















* OK OK OK OK 
| Table 1 - Lake Trout and Other Species Taken from Gill Nets Set on Various Spawning 
Shoals During the. Lake Trout Spewnin Period 
Lake : 
Date Location Depth — Burbot No Bono oe” Smelt yee ne 

OO rae So ee ES oe ors. oss Go ead 
(Oct. 14 | York Isle Shoal..... 4-7 - - 5 8 23 - 25 
16 | Devils Isle Shoal.... 8-11 1 2 16 1 8 2 146 
19 | Cat Isle Shoal...... 4-8 2 - 29 2 16 1 163 
19 | Rocky Isle Shoal.... 4-8 “ 3 22 2 25 18 79 
20 } Manitou Isle Shoal... 4-29 3 - - 9 16 13 76 
20 | Oak Isle Shoal...... 4-9 es 1 6 6 27 4 111 
22 | N. Outer Isle Shoal .. 4-9 2 - - 59 36 = 75 
22 | W. Outer Isle Shoal. . 4-7 - - 19 16 29 - 95 
24 | Devils Isle Shoal..,, 8-9 10 - 4+ 25 29 = 50 
24 | Rocky Isle Shoal.... 4-13 2 - 17 18 15 7 253 
28 | York Isle Shoal..... 4-8 - 4 - 64 8 2 20 
28 | Sand Isle Shoal..... 4-9 = - 2 42 10 - 92 
29 | Bad River Reef 8-9 - 10 - 4 2 12 40 












































Noter Also see Commercial Fisheries Reyiew, December 1959 p. 51. 
_ <_< <= 
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Gulf of Mexico Gear 
Research Program 


SHRIMP-TRAWL UNDERWATER 
PERFORMANCE STUDIES CONTINUED: 
M/V "George M. Bowers’ Cruise 24: 
The fitth ina series of cruises planned to 
study the performance of shrimp trawls 
was made by the U.S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel 
George M. Bowers between October 20- 
30,1959. Duetoovercast, squalls, and 
rough seas throughout the cruise, only 200 
feet of underwater movie film was obtained. 








King Crab 


UNITED STATES AND JAPAN TO 
EXPAND KING CRAB RESEARCH 
IN BERING SEA: 

Expansion of researchon king crab in 
the Bering Sea was agreed upon on Novem- 
ber 3 by Japanand the UnitedStates. The 
decision was made ata committee meeting 
of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission which met in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 





The expanded research program will fo- 
cus on crab-trawling in the Eastern Bering 
Sea. It is expected that the studies will lead 
to unilateral agreements between Japan and 
the United States for regulation and conser- 
vation of the valuable king crab resource. 


ZEER 


Lenten Promotion 


"IT'S FISH 'N' SEAFOOD TIME" 
WILL BE THEME FOR 1960: 

The commercial fishing industry is now 
laying plans for its first annual industry- 
wide Lenten promotion. The theme for the 
March 2-April 17, 1960, Lenten promotion 
will be "It's Fish'n' Seafood Time.'' Menu 
variety willbe emphasized in advertising, 
publicity, and merchandising materials. 





The U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries will actively participate in this pro- 
motion through its consumer education 
program, as it has done in previous indus - 
try-wide promotions, suchas ''Fish'n' 
Seafood Parade.'' Bureau materials will 
stress menu variety, ease of preparation, 
nutritional value, and other health benefits 
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accruing from increased use of fish and 
shellfish in the diet. 


oF 
& =. 
Maine Sardines 
SARDINES OFFERED FOR STUDIES ON 


EFFECT OF CHOLESTEROL BUILDUP 
AS CAUSE OF HEART ATTACKS: 











A suggestion by a nationally-known 
heart specialist to institute a controlled 
diet on 10,000 Americans to study the 
effects of 
cholesterol 
buildup in the 
cause of heart 
attacks was 
one step near- 
er reality by 
an offer of the of the Maine Sardine Coun- 
cil on November 5, 1959, to provide e- 
nough sardines to make the test possible. 





A Cleveland, Ohio, doctor made the die- 
tary study suggestion ata news conference 
following the close of the 32nd annual meet- 
ing of the American Heart Association. 


''The only way to resolve whether or not 
a high cholesterol content in the bloodisa 
contributing factor to 'coronary' heart at- 
tacks," stated the doctor, "is to place e- 
nough people ona diet specifically design- 
ed to keep the blood's concentration of cho- 
lesterol down." He indicated that at least 
10,000 people would have to take part in the 
study to have any significance. 


Ina telegram to the Cleveland doctor, 
the Chairman of the Council endorsed the 
proposal and offered the services of the 
Maine sardine packers in donating cases of 
sardines to any institution or group which 
would undertake the study. 


The Council's chairman sent this tele- 
gram to the Cleveland doctor: 


Your proposal for a controlled diet 
study to determine the effects of cholester- 
olasakey factor inatherosclerosis is one 
to which the Maine Sardine Council would 
like to lend its full cooperation. 


"At present, the Council, which rep- 
resents all the packers of sardines in 
the State of Maine, is sponsoring a study 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to explore this area in the feeding 
of animals. While it is hoped that ani- 
mal experiments will bring forth much 
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vital information on the effects of chol- 
esterol in the blood, certainly a broad 
scale study such as you suggested would 
be of infinitely more significance. 


"Studies by|the University of Minne- 
sota operating under a contract from the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and our own laboratory at Bangor, 
indicate that small herring, commonly 
referred to as sardines, are an excellent 
nutritive source of unsaturated fats. 


"Certainly any dietary effort to low- 
er or control the cholesterol level in 
the blood must include an ample amount 
of such food. 


"The Maine Sardine Council will make 
available to you or any institution or 
group selected by you to conduct such a 
scientific study, free cases of Maine 
Sardines to include in a controlled diet 


program," 





——~ 


Marketing Surveys to Improve and 
Expand Markets for Fishery Products 


A broad program of market research 
by contractors under the supervision of 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies made possible by funds provided by 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954 in- 
cludes the following: (1) Motivation Study 
on Use of Canned Salmon, Tuna, and 
Sardines by Homemakers; (2) Nation- 
wide Consumer Panel Survey on Canned 
Fish Consumer Purchases, October 1958- 
September 1959; and (3) Geographic 
Distribution of Canned Tuna, Salmon, 
and Sardines, 


Motivation Study on Use or Nonuse of 
Canned Fish by Homemakers: The pro- 
motional problem for canned salmon is 
not so much one of increasing usage a- 
mong consumers already using the prod- 
uct, but the persuasion of those who do 
not use salmon to become users. The 
problem is the very opposite with canned 
tuna; the promotional effort must be di- 
rected toward increasing consumption 
among consumers already using tuna, 
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and particularly among those using the 
product only occasionally. 
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These are some of the conclusions 
contained in a study being completed un- 
der a contract with the Bureau. The 
study directed toward learning what mo- 
tivates homemakers to use or not to use 
canned salmon, tuna, and sardines sur- 
veyed attitudes in three urban areas, 
namely, Boston, Mass., Detroit, Mich., 
and Birmingham, Ala., and in one rural 
area, Orangeburg County, S. C. 


Consumer Panel Survey on Canned 
Fish Purchases, October 1958-Septem- 
ber 1959: Another phase of the Bureau's 
broad marketing research program di- 
rected toward improving and expanding 
markets for fishery products is a na- 
tionwide consumer panel survey of can- 
ned fish consumer purchases during the 
period October 1958 to September 1959. 








Report of household consumer pur- 
chases of canned tuna, salmon, and sar- 
dines have been released to the fishery 
trade monthly as received from the con- 
tractor. 


Recently, a report summarizing data 
on household consumer purchases dur- 
ing the first six months of the study, Oc- 
tober 1958-March 1959, was published. 
This report also covered family charac- 
teristics of canned fish consumer pur- 
chasers. A full twelve-months report 
will be made available after completion 
of this study. 


Geographic Distribution of Canned 
Tuna, Salmon, and Sardines: A first 
phase report of the U. S. Bureau of Cen- 
sus study of geographic distribution of 
canned tuna, salmon, and sardines has 
been received. 








This report covers shipments by 
packers during the six months ending 
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December 31, 1958. The U. S. Bureau 
of Census is now preparing a final re- 
port covering packer shipments during 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1959. 


This information should be of consider- 
able value to the canned fish segment of 
the domestic commercial fishing industry 
inthe planning of market operations and 
tothe U.S. Bureauof Commercial Fish- 
eries in planning its consumer education 
and market development programs. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, August 
1959 p. 28, June 1959 p. 32, November 1958 p. 34. 











National Fish Week 


"FISH FOR HEALTH" 

MESSAGE BROADCAST 

BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY: 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 

for Fish and Wildlife Ross L. Leffler 

was interviewed by Don McNeil on his 


"Breakfast Club Show" before a live 








Mr. Leffler being interviewed by Don McNeil on his 
"Breakfast Club Show." 


audience on October 13, 1959. The na- 
tionwide broadcast of the transcribed 
show on October 14 reached some 30 
million people through the 436 ABC net- 
work affiliates in the United States and 
Canada and over the Armed Forces 
Radio Network. 


Secretary Leffler's presentation had 
as its theme "fish for health.'' This was 
the first announcement of a major "nu- 
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tritional breakthrough" which indicates 
the value of fishery products in lower- 
ing cholesterol levels in the blood. 


%* OK OK KK 


"FISH 'N' SEA FOOD PARADE" 
PARTICIPATION BY U. S. BUREAU 

OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: 

The fifth annual industry-wide "Fish 
'n' Sea Food Parade" promotion, held 
October 19-25, 1959, is now history. In- 
dications are that this was the most suc- 
cessful such promotion to date. 








The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries again actively participated through 
its consumer education program, which 
is designed to promote the greater use 
of domestically-produced fishery prod- 
ucts. As its contribution to this pro- 
motional effort, the Bureau distributed 
75,000 single-sheet promotional leaflets 
to public and private schools partici- 
pating in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram; 25,000 single-sheet promotional 
leaflets to restaurants throughout the 
United States; 20,000 single-sheet pro- 
motional leaflets to public and private 
institutions throughout the country; 
15,000 38-page fact sheets to newspaper 
food editors and other food publicists 
throughout the United States; 3,800 black- 
and-white food photographs to food edi- 
tors; television slides, drop cards, and 
scripts to virtually every television sta- 
tion in the country; public service radio 
recordings and scripts to all radio sta- 
tions in the United States; and 300 each 
of 60-second, 20-second, and 8-second 
animated public service television shorts 
| to television stations throughout the coun- 
try. 


In addition, Bureau home economists 
and marketing specialists appeared on 
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about 60 radio and television stations 
throughout the United States during Fish 
'n' Seafood Parade. Stressed were the 
nutritional and health values, ease of 
preparation, and variety of fishery prod- 
ucts. In a number of instances, appear- 
ances by industry people on radio and 
television shows were also arranged. 


"Fish 'n' Seafood Parade 1959" is an 
excellent example of a cooperative in- 
dustry-Government effort. 

Eee 
AVE 


North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration 
and Gear Research 


ELECTRICAL TRAWL-FISHING 
TESTS OBSERVED WITH 
UNDERWATER TELEVISION: 

M/V "Cape May’: Tests of electrical 
trawl-fishing by the commercial re- 
search vessel Cape May were observed 
by U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies gear specialists utilizing Bureau 
underwater television equipment. The 
tests were made on the southern part 
of Stellwagen Bank in 11-15 fathoms 
from September 21 to October 6, 1959. 





The underwater television camera 
was suspended on a chain bridle from 
the top square of a modified No. 41 trawl 
looking forward toward the mouth of the 
net. 


The positive electrode was attached 
to the headrope of the trawl and was 
hung directly off the bottom in view of 
the television camera. The negative 
electrode was trailed on a cable into the 
cod end. The electronic apparatus of 
high-power output aboard the M/V Cape 
May was connected by a heavy rubber- 
jacketed two-conductor cable to the two 
V-shaped copper pipe electrodes. Bas- 
ically, the electronic system charges 
and discharges a large bank of capaci- 
tors through ignitrons at the desired 
pulse amplitude, width, and frequency. 





Because of limitations of visibility, 
due to turbid water and the narrow angle 
of camera view, it was not possible to 
observe the total area in which the elec- 
tric field was effective. Only the area 
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of very strong fields close to the positive 
electrode was seen. The electronic pul- 
sing unit was switched.on when fish ap- 
peared on the television monitor screen, 
and all of the species within the camera's 
field were stunned immediately. While 
fishing at standard trawl speeds, obser- 
vations were made on the reaction of 
various species of fish, including yel- 
lowtail flounder (Limanda ferruginea), 
skate (Raja sp.), and dogfish (Squalus 
acanthias). The yellowtail flounder and 
the skate consistently curled up under the 
influence of the electrical field; flounder 
from head to tail, and the skate from 
wing-tip to wing-tip. 





At one period during the operation, fish 
were not in evidence on the monitor screen. 
However, when the electronic unit was 
switched on, stunned fish (hake) were seen 
drifting by the camera in an inverted posi- 
tion into the mouthofthenet. These fish 
continued to enter the net as longas the 
electric unit was in operation. 


A photographic record of fish behavior 
was obtained from the television monitor 


screen. 


North Atlantic Fishery Investigations 


SURVEY OF STOCKS OF 
JUVENILE HADDOCK ON GEORGES 
BANK AND VICINITY COMPLETED: 





M/V "Delaware" Cruises 12 and 13: 
Two cruises were made (September 23-Oc- 
tober 27, 1959) by the U.S. Bureauof Com- 
mercial Fisheries researchand explora- 
tory fishing vessel Delaware to survey 
young~-of-the-year haddock and older had- 
dock populations on Georges Bank, the Gulf 
of Maine, Browns Bank, and the area be- 
tween Georges Bank and Southern Long Is - 
land, N. Y. 





The annual census, made by biologists 
from the Bureau's Woods Hole Biologi- 
cal Laboratory showed that the 1959 
year-class, spawned mostly in February 
and March this year, does not appear to 
be a particularly strong one. Juvenile 
haddock were much less abundant onthe 
eastern part of Georges Bank than'they 
were in 1958, about the same as in 1958 
on Browns Bank, but somewhat more a- 











bundant in the South Channel area. On 
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the average the 1959 haddock year-class 
does not appear to be as strong as the 
one produced in 1958. Fish of the 1959 
year-class will be large enough to be 
taken by commercial boats with legal, 
large-mesh nets late in the summer and 
fall of 1961. 





The Service's research vessel Delaware. 


The 1958 year-class, due to enter the 
fishery in the summer and fall of 1960, 
was found to be abundant during the 1958 
census cruises. A reassessment of the 
strength of this year-class will be made 
on the basis of the number of one-year 
old fish in the samples collected in Sep- 
tember-October 1959 cruises. When an 
analysis of samples has been completed 
an announcement will be made regard- 
ing a revised estimate of the strength of 
the 1958 year-class. 


The success of this 1958 year-class 
is particularly important to the New 
England groundfish industry, currently 
finding haddock at its lowest level of 
abundance in many years. Since about 
1948 haddock populations on Georges 
Bank consisted of strong broods in even- 
numbered years and weaker ones in odd 
numbered years, but this sequence was 
broken when 1956 turned out to be a poor 
year for the survival of young fish. Since 
the intensive fishery depends on frequent 
successful broods to keep up the supply 
of fish on the banks, the relatively weak 
1955, 1956, and 1957 year-classes have 
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considerably diminished the number of 
fish available to the New England trawl- 
ers. 


Fortunately the abundance of cod has 
increased somewhat as the abundance 
of haddock has decreased, and Bureau 
biologists state that this species should 
be relatively abundant for another year 


or longer. 


North Pacific Exploratory 


Fishery Program 


EXPLORATORY SHRIMP FISHING 

OFF CENTRAL ALASKA: 

M/V “John N. Cobb™ Cruise 44: Ex- 
ploratory shrimp fishing operations were 
conducted off the central Alaska coast 
between October 14-November 13, 1959, 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries' exploratory fishing vessel John N. 
Cobb. % 

















A total of 101 exploratory drags was 
made in the area from east of the Pye 
Islands to and including Prince William 
Sound at various depths between 20 and 
233 fathoms. Except when snags were 
encountered, drags were of 30 minutes 
duration. All drags were with a 40-foot, 
flat, Gulf-of-Mexico-type shrimp trawl 
on a 5 feet x 24 feet 150-pound doors 
using a single warp and a 20-fathom 
bridle. 


Pink shrimp (Pandalus borealis) and 
sidestripe shrimp (Pandalopsis dispar) 
were found in all waters fished at depths 
deeper than 40 fathoms. The largest 
catches during the explorations were 
made during two drags outside of Day 
Harbor: one drag, 12 miles north of 
Resurrection Cape, in 68-84 fathoms, 
yielded 330 pounds (heads on) of mixed 
pink and sidestripe shrimp; and another 
drag, 8 miles south southeast of Whid- 
bey Bay, in 55-59 fathoms, also resulted 
in a catch of 330 pounds of mixed shrimp. 
Poor bottom conditions in both areas 
limited the length of drags. Twelve oth- 
er drags in various localities produced 
from 100 to 300 pounds of shrimp each, 
and the remaining 87 drags yielded less 











than 100 pounds each. 
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M/V John N. Cobb Cruise No. 44 (Oct.-Nov. 1959), 


A total of 600 pounds of marketable 
Pacific ocean perch (Sebastodes alutus) 
was taken in a drag 16 miles east ofthe 
Pye Islands in 90-102 fathoms. The ma- 
jority of the incidental fish catches, how- 
ever, were predominantly nonmarketable 
fish such as turbot, pollock, eulachon, 
and sculpins, and miscellaneous inverte- 
brates, including various starfish, sea 
anemones, and tanner crabs. (See map 
above.) 





Oysters 


EFFECT OF COPPER BARRIERS 
ON OYSTER MEATS STUDIED: 

The presence of copper in the experi- 
mental oyster drill barrier used in Chin- 
coteague Bay, Va., to surround oyster 
beds poses a problem of possible in- 
creased copper in the oyster meats. 





Many samples of oysters have been 





collected by shellfish biologists of the 


U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
at graduated distances from the barrier, 
and the meats examined. No excessive 
accumulation of the metal, whether they 
came from inside or directly outside the 
barrier-enclosed large beds, was re- 
vealed. However, in very small enclos- 
ures and in laboratory aquaria, the im- 
pounded oysters exposed to copper ap- 
peared to be greener in color than the 
controls. Precise analysis of the meats 
of these latter oysters will be made for 
copper content to evaluate the visual 
tests first used to check copper intake. 


* OK OK OK OK 


PRODUCTION ON ATLANTIC COAST 
IN 1959/60 MAY HIT NEW LOW: 

The Atlantic Coast 1959/60 oyster 
season will probably go into the record 
as the year of lowest production of oys- 
ters. The Atlantic Coast industry, north 
of Chesapeake Bay, has reached a new 
low. Practically no oysters will be pro- 
duced from the entire Delaware Bay sys- 
tem and the Long Island yield will befar 
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below its 1950/51 level. Even, the 
Chesapeake oysters will be less abun- 
dant than they were in 1958/59 and far 
below five years ago. 


A heavy summer death rate in the 
Lower Chesapeake Bay in Virginia is 
the major factor in this decline in yield. 
Coupled with a limited supply of oysters 
on the public beds in Maryland, the pros- 
pects are gloomy indeed. 


This scarcity of oysters has resulted 
in high prices for all shell stock and in 
rapid price increases for shucked stand- 
ards, selects, and extra selects. The 
prices for these grades are the highest 
on record. Some packers and repackers 
predict even further increases, although 
some report buyer resistance. 


While this difficult picture character- 
izes the Atlantic Coast, the Gulf and Pa- 
cific Coast oyster growers and packers 
indicate a somewhat more stable pro- 
duction equal if not in excess of 1958/59. 


This could well mean that the total 
financial return this season will be as 
high as 1958/59, even though the over- 
all production will drop. 


se ok ook ok 
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UNITED STATES OYSTER 
PRODUCTION, 1958 

WITH COMPARISONS: 

~ Over a period of nine years (1950- 
1958), United States production of oys- 
ters has declined steadily. Production 
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of oysters during the 1950-58 period has 
been relatively stable in the east coast 
areas south of Delaware, the Gulf of 
Mexico area, and on the West Coast, but 
the drop has been very sharp for the 
oyster-producing areas located in Dela- 
ware Bay; Great South Bay, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Long Island Sound; Narragansett 
Bay in Rhode Island; and Buzzards Bay 
in Massachusetts. Production of oysters 
in northern California increased sharply 
following the large-scale planting of Ja- 
panese oyster seed in 1955-56. 


alti, 


ALASKA'S 1959 SALMON PACK LOW, 
BUT ESCAPEMENT FAIR: 

As of October 11, 1959, Alaska's salm- 
on pack amounted to only 1,770,795 cases 
(48 1-lb. cans) as compared with a total 
of 2,989,290 cases packed by October 1, 
1958. Alaska's pack of salmon in 1959 
was the lowest since 1900. There were 
slight increases in 1959 in the Alaska 
pack of sockeye or red salmon and king 
salmon, but sharp declines in the pack 
of pink salmon (637,714 cases as com- 
pared with 1,583,198 cases) and chum 
salmon (410,758 cases as compared with 
758,891 cases). In Southeastern Alaska 
there was a slight gain over the cycle 
year (1957) in pink salmon, but a disas- 
terous decline in the pack of chums. In 
Central Alaska both the pink and chum 
salmon packs were down drastically, 
particularly pink salmon (only 165,681 
cases in 1959 as compared to 809,937 
cases in 1958). 


Salmon 





The severe drop in the pack of pink 
salmon was not reflected in the escape- 
ment. The salmon escapement to the 
salmon streams although far from ex- 
cellent, was relatively good as compared 
with the pack. 
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BRISTOL BAY RED SALMON RUN 
PREDICTION FOR 1960: 
Representatives of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, Fisheries Re- 
search Institute of the University of 
Washington, and the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries met in Juneau 











| Table 1 - United States Production of Oyster Meats, 
1958 with Comparisons 

| _ State 1958 | 1957 [1954 _|[ 1950 
st oheetes TEES. 5s soa 
PEONGE “544 lx 4+ 6 6 - 
Massachusetts . . 113 152 174 228 
Rhode Island .. 3 3 112 922 
Connecticut... 156 244 443 | 3,577 
New York... . 1,057 1, 067 1,708 | 8,787 
New Jersey. .. . 829 2,720 7,329 | 7,242 
Delaware .... 2,410 4, 194 4,340 | 2,141 
Maryland . ... | 12,026 | 14,144 | 20,363 | 14, 406 
WeGMNER 5 46:0 25,503 | 20,090 | 21,224 | 15,547 
North Carolina . 1,041 1,086 1,009 1,322 
South Carolina . | 1,437 | 1,845 | 2,562] 1,374 
oo ie 143 112 217 308 
2... eae 825 736 690 903 
Alabama .... 458 1,291 739 | 2,070 
Mississippi. . . . 579 863 977 508 
Louisiana .... 8, 265 10, 490 8, 361 8,715 
i ee eee 311 953 699 125 
Califomia. ... 1, 159 1, 359 74 39 
RMON ole ns 508 429 436 976 
Washington... 9,570 9,874 | 10,459 | 7,225 
Total .... | 66,397 | 71,658 | 81,922 | 76,415 
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November 11, 1959, to consider the pos- 
sible size of the red salmon run in Bris- 
tol Bayin 1960. Background information 
which was available to the three agencies 
and "pooled" for the study included the 
number and age of red salmon which had 
spawned in past years, the abundance of 
young salmon which had migrated to the 
ocean in recent years, and the abundance 
of immature red salmon in the ocean in 
recent years. As a result of the varying 
indications derived from these data two 
estimates were made. The first was 
based on the average relationship be- 
tween number of spawners and the re- 
sulting run, and the second was based on 
the abundance of young salmon migrating 
to sea combined with the abundance of im- 
mature red salmoninthe ocean. The first 
method resulted in the prediction of arun 
of 18 million red salmon in Bristol Bay 
in 1960 and the second method of a run 
of 35 million red salmon. The actual 
1960 run can be expected to deviate con- 
siderably from either prediction, although 
the three agencies believe that the most 
probable total run will be between these 
two estimates. 


Most of the difference in the two pre- 
dictions lies in the estimates for the Kvi- 
chak River. In 1956 there was an unusu- 
ally large number of spawning red salmon 
in this system and the Bristol Bay runin 
1960 will depend primarily on the success 
of this spawning and the proportion that re- 
turns in1960as 4-year-old fish. 


The fisheries agencies emphasized 
that the estimates will be effected by the 
size of the Japanese high-seas catch in 
1960. The run of red salmon in Bristol 
Bay will be decreased in proportion to 
the take of red salmon on the high seas 
by Japanese fishermen. 


dds. 
South Atlantic Exploratory 


Fishery Program 


EXPLORATORY TRAWLING 
SURVEY OFF SOUTH CAROLINA 
AND GEORGIA COASTS: 
M/V "Silver Bay" Cruise 19: The sec- 
ond in a series of cruises to assess the 
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commercial fishing potential off the South 
Atlantic Coast was made by U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries chartered fish- 
ing vessel Silver Bay between October 14- 
29, 1959. During the cruise 70 trawl tows 
were made in 5-50 fathoms between Lit- 
tle River Inlet, S. C., and Brunswick, Ga. 





Trawling gear consisted of 60/80-foot 
(60-foot headrope and 80-foot footrope) 
and 64/84-foot two-seam shrimp trawls 
equipped with 6-inch rollers and 54/74- 
foot fish trawls equipped with 24-inch 
rollers. All trawls were fished with 
tickler chains. 


Shrimp: Most of the fishing was con- 
ducted inside of the 20-fathom curve (60 
drags), along the outer edge and adjacent 
to known shrimping grounds. Thirty-six 
drags inside of 10fathoms yielded white 
shrimp (Penaeus setiferus) in 9 drags, 
brown shrimp (P. aztecus) in 15 drags, 
and pink shrimp (P. duorarum) in 12 
drags. All three species were present 
in the same drag on two occasions. The 
highest catch rate for a combination of 
these shrimp species was 17 pounds 
(heads-on) per hour. Twenty-four drags 
between 10 and 20 fathoms caught small 
numbers of pink shrimp in 6 drags and 
a single brown shrimp. Average sizes 
for whites, browns, and pink shrimp ran 
21-25 count (heads-off). Rock shrimp 
(Sicyonia) were most frequently en- 
countered between 10 and 20 fathoms; 
however, the best catch (10 pounds) was 
made in 50 fathoms. 





Fish: Fish catches were small over 
the entire area. Porgy or scup, croak- 
er, and spot made up the bulk of the 
catch which generally ran below 100 
pounds an hour, although a one-hour 
drag in 19-21 fathoms caught 1,750 pounds 
of porgy, vermillion snapper, and sev- 
eral miscellaneous species. 





A few red snapper and grouper were 
taken in two of the six drags between 40 
and 50 fathoms. Catches of up to 30 pounds 
of flounder (fluke) were also made in this 
range. 


Biological material representative of 
the area was collected and preserved for 
future study by amember of the staff of the 
Bureau's Biological Laboratory, Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 
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Legend: 
o-— Daytime tows. 
e— Nighttime tows. 
%— Light attraction station. 
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M/V Silver Bay Cruise 19 (October 14-29, 1959). 








Spotted Sea Trout 


TAGGING TO DETERMINE GROWTH 
RATES AND MIGRATIONS: 

A study to determine growth rates 
and migrations of spotted sea trout 
(Cynoscion nebulosus) off the west coast 
of Florida by tagging is being conducted 
by The Marine Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Miami. Returns indicate that 
the tagged spotted sea trout do not travel 
far from the point of release. 








A total of 3,759 sea trout have been 
tagged, of which 220 tags have been re- 
turned from fish released in the Fort 
Myers, Cedar Key, and Appalachicola, 








Fla., areas. All but 4 of the tagged fish 
were caught within 30 miles of the tag- 
ging site. The longest migration of a 
single fish was from Appalachicola, Fla., 
to Grand Island, La., or about 265 miles 
west from the tagging area. 


Two types of tags are being used in 
the experiments. One is an internal 
small green oval plastic tag that is in- 
serted in the body cavity of the fish and 
is found when the fish is cleaned. The 
second type is a yellow plastic tube about 
two inches in length attached to an inter- 
nal tag. The plastic tube protrudes from 
the body of the fish to aid in detection. 


ta 
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Standards 


TWO HEARINGS HELD ON FROZEN 
SALMON STEAK STANDARDS: 

Two open meetings were scheduled 
for final hearings on the United States 
Standards for Grade for Frozen Salmon 
Steaks. The meetings were conducted 
by technologists of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries prior to promul- 
gation of the Standards in the Federal 
Register early in 1960. An invitation 
to attend the hearings was extended to 
packers, brokers, distributors, users, 
and others interested in the grade stand- 
ards for frozen salmon steaks. 





The first meeting was scheduled No- 
vember 23 at Seattle, Wash. The second 
meeting was held on November 30 at 
New York City. 
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Striped Bass 


GOOD FISHING PREDICTED FOR 
POTOMAC RIVER AND 
CHESAPEAKE BAY IN 1960: 

In 1960 fishing for striped bass (rock- 
fish) in the Potomac River and Chesa- 
peake Bay promises to equal and per- 
haps exceed the record-breaking 1958 
harvest, according to a prediction made 
by State and Federal biologists. 





A biologist of the Maryland Chesa- 
peake Biological Laboratory reported 
that a whopping crop of Potomac River 
13-year-olds should reach the legal 12- 
inch minimum size by Aprilor May 1960. 
His observations have been confirmed 
by other observers. 


Support for the bonanza prediction 
came in the last two weeks when the 
biologists and his assistants, looking 
for fish to tag, noted an unusually large 
proportion of 10- and 11-inch striped 
bass in Potomac River pound nets. 


Scientists had seen indications of a 
very large crop during 1958/59 winter- 
trawling and tagging operations, but felt 
more evidence was needed before making 
a prediction. A creel census during the 
summer helped when it revealed anglers 
were plagued with undersized fish. 
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The good news is a fringe benefit of 
a three-year project involving scientists 
from the Maryland Laboratory, the Vir- 
ginia Fisheries Laboratory, and the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Completing its first year, the coop- 
erative research is attempting to sketch 
the life history of the striped bass ina 
typical Chesapeake Bay estuary, and to 
discover how fast this species are caught, 
and by whom. 


Biologists are checking Potomac Riv- 
er fish concentration areas with trawls, 
tracking fish by releasing tagged fish, 
and noting where they are caught, and 
collecting size and abundance data by 
creel census and commercial catch rec- 
ords. 


Since the winter of 1958/59, 3,600 
Potomac River striped bass have been 
tagged with oblong yellow plastic tags 
fastened with nylon thread through the 
hind part of the fish's back. Each tag 
is worth $1 to the fisherman who mails 
the tag plus details on where, when, and 
how the fish was taken to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service Laboratory in Beau- 
fort, N. C. About 1,000 tags have been 
returned, leaving tags worth about $2,600 
on fish yet to be caught. 


Returns to date suggest that while 
some Potomac River striped bass ven- 
ture far afield, most tend to stay put in 
home waters. 


The 1959 winter-trawling program, 
which lasted three weeks, upset the pre- 
vious suspicion that striped bass con- 
centrate only in deep holes in cold weath- 
er. Instead, scientists netted fish spread 
widely over a 35-mile stretch of river, 
at depths of 30 to 100 feet. The fish were 
quite active in, spite of water tempera- 
tures from 34 to 37 F. 


The 1959 summer creel census yield- 
ed useful data on the sports catch al- 
though it was primarily intended to test 
data-gathering methods. A full-scale 
census will be undertaken in the summer 
and fall of 1960. 


The Maryland Laboratory director 
said the Potomac River project is an 
example of what can be accomplished 
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through interstate and interagency co- 
operation. Without such, a really full- 
scale study of the striped bass fishery 
would be years in the future. "This 
program is the first really adequate at- 
tempt to provide fishery management 
with worthwhile tools needed badly," the 
Director stated. 


He added, ''If the striped bass' tend- 
ency to stay in home waters, such as the 
Potomac River, is verified, a possible 
outcome could be that agencies could 
manage the River as a unit independent 
from the Chesapeake Bay fishery. Fu- 
ture researchinthe larger bay will ben- 
efit considerably from experience gained 
in the Potomac River. Thetwo bodies of 
water have a remarkable resemblance." 





Tuna 


PURSE SEINING FOR TUNA OFF 


MASSACHUSETTS IN 1959 SUCCESSFUL: 





In 1951, a New England bluefin-tuna 
project was initiated by what is now the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
to determine the feasibility of establish- 
ing a commercial tuna fishing industry 
in the New England region. In that and 
succeeding years, a number of types of 
gear were used in extensive areas off 
that area's coast. By 1954 it had been 
established that bluefin could be taken 
in commercial quantities, at least dur- 
ing the summer months, with purse-seine 
gear in inshore waters. 


The Bureau, having thus established 
the availability of the tuna and having 
found an efficient gear with which tocap- 
ture them, made an offer to loan any 
commercial fisherman a seine net, ac- 
cessory gear, and technical advice if 
that fisherman would convert his vessel 
to tuna seining and make available to the 
public any pertinent information. There 
were no takers. The resource lay un- 
tapped. 


But in 1958, a Provincetown, Mass., 
fisherman with a small otter trawler 
became interested in the project and ac- 
cepted the Bureau's 1954 offer. During 
the first season of operation, catches ot 
sufficient size were made to indicate the 
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commercial feasibility of this fishery. 
Between July 24and October 4, 1958, 38 
sets were made and a total of 179 short 
tons of bluefin tuna was landed. 


The vessel spent the winter of 1958/59 
trawling and recommenced the coopera- 
tive tuna-seining operation on August 2, 
1959, again using the Bureau-owned equip- 
ment. Withacrewof nine men and in 21 
trips, the small vessel had taken a total 
of 696 tons of tuna by the end of the season 
on September 26--inaninshore areain 

the vicinity of Provincetown, Mass. 


> 


United States Fishing 
Fleet 1/ Additions 


AUGUST 1959: 

A total of 36 vessels of 5 net tons and 
over were issued first documents as fish- 
ing craft during August 1959--adecrease 
of 22 vessels compared with the same 
monthin 1958. The Gulf area led with 14 
vessels, while the South Atlantic area was 
second with 8 vessels, followed by the Pa- 
cific area with 7 vessels. 












































able 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as Fishing} 
Craft by Areas, August 1959 | 
ooa August | Jan.-Aug.| Totall 
1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958] 1958 | 
cee 6 6b MDS) 2 2 sess * 
New England. - . 1 - 11 10 13 
Middle Atlantic . - 2 6 11 13 
Chesapeake . . 4 10 60 65 99 
South Atlantic . 8 18 67 94 135 
Gate. Gs beaks 14 20 102 198 | 270 
PQCIIC » «6. <0 + 7 5 77 89 112 
Great Lakes ... - - 5 5 10 
Alasie . + «+2 2 3 30 27 31 
Virgin Islands - - - 1 1 
, Se 36 58 358 | 500 | 684 
Note: Vessels have been assigned to the various areas on 
the basis cf their home ports. 








During the first eight months of 1959, 
a total of 358 vessels were issued first 
documents 











Table 2 - U, S. Vessels Issued se thes 
First Documents as Fishing Craft as fishing craft 
by Tonnage, August 1959 142 below the 
Net Tons Number] Same period of 
ha Re Ae i 3 1958. Most of 
2029 1....... 7 | the decline oc- 
OS aera 1 curred in the 
40 to 49. sss 3 Gulf area where 
MO Gin cot @ otk 36 











96 fewer ves- 
sels were documented in 1959 than in 
1958. 

1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. 
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SEPTEMBER 1959: 

A total of 41 vessels of 5 net tons 
and over were issued first documents 
as fishing craft during September 1959-- 
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Table 1 = United States Fishery Landings of Certain Species 
for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 1/ 






























































Total 
a decrease of 24 vessels compared with Species Period 1959 1958 1958 
the same month in 1958. The Gulf area 1.000 Ib 
continued to lead with 15 vessels. The scooe dl, Oe vis bw 
Chesapeake area was second with 9 ves- nchovies, Calif, 9 mos, 2,200 6,322 8,148 
sels, followed by the Pacific area with Cod: 
7 vessels. ye 2,300 2,400 2,735) 
Pree es 14,300 13,139 16,183 
Table 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as Fishing Gloucester.....|9 ” 2,400 2,321 3,189 
Craft by Areas, September 1959 
pre September | Jan,-Sept. | Total Total cod .... 19,000] 17,860} 22,107 
1959] 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1958 =o 
ae ted in Se a —s as aed Maine........ | 8 mos, 2,400 2,973 3,997 
ow Beatent 2 13 Boston,....... 19 ” 60,100] 70,391| 81,509 
iddle Atlantic 4 . 10 11 13 a 
Chesapeake 9 4 69 69 99 Gloucester..... | 9 10,800 8,368 9,798 
South Atlantic 2 16 69 110 135 
Gulf 15 33 117 231 270 Total haddock, . 73,300 81,732 95,304 
Pacific 7 3 84 96 112 [Halibut 2/; 
eae Lakes 1 1 = P = Wash, and Oreg.. | 9 mos, 17,100 15,411 16,200 
as 1 3 " 21,400] 19,888 19,888) 
Virgin Islands - - - 1 1 Alatin ...+- + | 9 
Total 41 65 399 565 684 . 
Note: Vessels have been assigned to the various areas on a Total halibut_. . 38,500 35,299 36,088 
the basis of their home ports. erring: 
BREEN wccvccecs | OES. 83,200} 106,474) 170,977 
During the first nine months of 1959 Alaska (season 
a total e Pr RPA EDs 110,000 88,801 88,801 
Table 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued Industrial fish, 
vessels were | pict Documents as Fishing Craft Maine & Mass, 3/_| 9 mos. | _88,700| 105,000] _108,869 
issued first by Tonnage, September 1959 |Mackerel, Calif.: 
documents as HS Tons SSS i Fees: 17,800} 10,918} 21,698 
fishing craft-- 2 Baers eres 21 PA © en 23,500 13,504| 24,624 
166 below the 2 laa 10 Menhaden,...... | 9mos. |1,851,100/ 1,316,925] 1,544,700 
We. ee ee 4 Ocean perch; 
or ie ‘igi » 4 : | Maine........ | 8mos.| 51,100] 52,494| 71,068 
C2908. VOR TEs + : Boston, .....0019" 2,200| 1,826] 2,625 
sels receiving hay + EE ceed 1 Gloucester.....|9 ” 50,300} 62,529) 74,951 
first docu- IE Siw co Nis 41 
ments from the Total ocean perch 103,600} 116,849] 148,644 
Gulf States area dropped 114 below the Salmon: 
1958 nine-month a Wash, 4/ rrr 9 mos, 33,500 44,906 54,363 
P ; Caw ss p8se re 4,300 6,701 8,179 
Alaska ....... |toOct.11| 141,700] 239,143} 241,255 
is) Sardines, Pacific . [10 mos. | 38,900| 141,500] 207,429 
Scallops, sea, New 
: : . Bedford (meats) . | 9 mos. 14,300| _12,014| _15,253 
United States Fishery Landings, Solan ieeteoahs 
South Atl, & Gulf, | 9 mos. 88,700 79,577} 195,808 
January-September 1959 Washington..... | 9 ” 2,700/ 6,306] 6,730 
COM ss ates s & 2,400 1,392 1,523 
Landings of fish and shellfish in the United States during BUR: néibes cs 410 9,500 4,856 7,862 
the first 9 months of 1959 totaled over 3.6 billion pounds-- Squid, pa 9 mos. 15,700 4,862 4,864 
about 11 percent higher than for the same period of 1958. Tuna, Calif...... | toOct,9| 236,400 269,004] 307,378 
Menhaden landings amounted to 1,851 million pounds dur- Whitir 1g: 
ing the first 9 months of 1959--a gain of 534 million pounds Maine ........ | 8 mos, 21,900 22,600 23,577 
compared with the same period the preceding year, Land- Boston 9° 600 335 596 
ings of jack and Pacific mackerel increased along the Pa- TG thats tos ’ 5 
cific Coast by 7 and 10 million pounds, respectively, during Gloucester..... | 9° 53,800 44,578 58,927 
the nine~months period, In the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
shrimp landings exceeded those of the previous year by 9 Total whiting .. 76,300 67,513 83,100 


million pounds, In New England, whiting landings also re- 
corded a rise of 9 million pounds, 


During the first 9 months of 1959, landings of haddock 
and ocean perch in New England were down 8 and 13 mil- 
lion pounds, respectively. There was also a 16-million- 
pound decline in the yield of industrial fish in this area. 















































Total of all above items 3,075,300 | 2,777,458 | 3,403,704 





Others (not listed) 538,800] 542,366 | 1,312,296 





Grand total ,.. 





3,614,100 








3,319,824 


4,716,000 








1/Preliminary. 
2/Dressed weight. 





3/Excluding menhaden. 
4/Landed weight. 
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Table 2 - United States Fishery Landings by States 
for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 1/ 
Total 
Area Period 1959 1958 1958 
5s pica CL OU INS Nic Ss o's . 
OE SONS 8 mos. | 186,300} 214,045) 316,955 
Massachusetts 2/: 
Boston ....... | 9 mos 89,000} 100,334 123,764 
Gloucester.....|9 ” 197,400} 185,102 230,218 
New Bedford ... |9 ” 89,800} 89,103} 111,669 
Provincetown ew 21,500 17,957; 25,754 
Total Mass, .. 397,700] 392,496 491,405 
Rhode Island 3/,.. | 8 mos 84,900} 70,562} 103,452 
New York 3/7.... |8 ” 26,000} 28,176] 42,063 
New Jersey 3/ . oo 42,700} 37,9531 50,933 
North Carolina 3/. |9 ” 45,400] 45,450; 54,866 
|South Carolina 3/. | 9 ™ 11,800} 11,586} 15,359 
GOTTA ac ss. oc Ce. C 11,900} 11,612} 20,066 
Florida 3£......% . 85,300} 95,073; 158,724 
Alabama ...... ee 7,700 5,395| 10,343 
Mississippi 3/ .. oS 10,600 8,002| 82,476 
Louisiana 37,.... 5° 24,600] 28,800} 75,237 
Texas 3/ ..... inte 40,700} 35,463] 80,478 
Ohio (Mar, sam: 5. 14,600} 13,798) 19,145 
Oregon 2/, ale Se Ry 36,000} 44,112) 59,467 
Washington 2/.. TAP bite 113,000] 122,887) 164,987 
California: 
Certain species 4/ | 9 mos, | 334,500} 446,110} 581,199 
| Other SRA ees gpa! 42,100} 42,524} 82,709 
| Total Calif, . 376,600| 488,634] 663,908 
|Rhode Island, Middle | 
| Atlantic, Chesapeake, 
South Atlantic, and | 
| Gulf States (menhaden 
| only). ...... |9 mos, |1,815,700]1,313,092| 1,540,867 
|Alaska;: 
Halibut 5/,..... 9 mos. 21,400} 19,888) 19,888 
| Herring ( ee 
over) . 9” 110,000} 88,801) 88,801 
Salmon ....s- oOct.11} 141,700] 239,143} 241,255 
Shrimp ..... 8 mos, 9,500 4,856 7,862 
| Total of all above items 3,614, 100|3,319,824]4,308,537 
[Others (not listed) Cf f @ 407,463 
[Grand total.... 6/_|[_ 6/__[4,716,000 
1/Preliminary . n * 
2/Landed weight. 
3/Excluding menhaden. 
4/ 


Includes catch of anchovies, jack and Pacific mackerel, 
Pacific sardines, squid, and tuna. Data on tuna are for 
the season to October; data on Pacific sardines are fora 
ten-months period, 

5/Dressed weight. 

6/Data not available. 

Note: Data principally represent weight of fish and shell- 
fish as landed except for mollusks which represent the 
weight of meats only. 














Maine herring landings through the end of August amounted 
to 83 million pounds--down 23 million pounds as compared 

with the same period in 1958, Landings of Pacific sardines 
through the end cf October lagged nearly 103 million pounds 
behind the same period the previous year. California land- 
ings of tuna also decreased--down 33 million pounds, Total 
landings of Alaska salmon dropped from 239 million pounds 


in 1958 to 142 million pounds--the smallest catch since 1900. 
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Landings of menhaden, Alaska herring, and industrial 
fish in Maine and Massachusetts used in the manufacture 
of meal and oil comprised 57 percent of the production 
during the first 9 months of 1959. This was 11 percent more 
than for the same period of 1958. 





U. S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
SEPTEMBER 1959: 

Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 
processed fish and shellfish into the U- 
nited States during September 1959 in- 
creased by 11.2 percent in quantity and 
13.7 percent in value as compared with 
August 1959. The increase was due 
primarily to higher imports of ground- 
fish fillets (up 5.9 million pounds), and 
frozen tuna other than albacore (up 2.7 
million pounds), andto a lesser degree, 
an increase in the imports of canned 
salmonandfrozenshrimp. The increase 
was partly offset by a drop in the im- 
ports of fresh and frozen salmon (down 
0.8 million pounds) and canned tuna in 
brine (down 0.4 million pounds). 





oreign in e 


shellfish: 
Fresh, frozen, & 


shellfish: 
Processed only 1/ 
(excluding fresh 


pastes, sauces, 





Compared with September 1958, the 
imports in September 1959 were up by 3.1 
percent in quantity and 0.4 percent in value 
due to higher imports of canned salmon 
(up 2.1 million pounds) and fillets other 
than groundfish (up 1.6 million pounds). 


United States exports of processed fish 
and shellfish in September 1959 were high- 
er by 68.0 percent in quantity and 137.5 
percent in value as compared with August 
1959. Compared with the same month in 
1958, the exports in September 1959 were 
higher by 129.1 percent in quantity and 
192.3 percent in value due to sharply 





higher exports of relatively high-value 
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canned salmon and a 112-percent in- 
crease in exports of California sardines. 


be ee 
Kk Kk & 


GROUNDFISH FILLET 
IMPORTS, OCTOBER 1959: 

‘During October 1959, imports of 
groundfish and ocean perch, classified 
as fillets, into the United States totaled 
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Imports from January 1-November 28, 
1959, amounted to 49,966,082 pounds, 
according to data compiled by the Bureau 
of Customs. The quota for 1958 of 
44,693,874 pounds was reached on No- 
vember 20, 1958. 





|U. S. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 


11.5 million pounds. Canada was thelead-| SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS, 


ing country with 7.9 million pounds or 69 
percent of the October 1959 total. Ice- 
land was second with 3.2 million pounds. 
Imports from five other countries made 
up the remaining 376,000 pounds. 


The sharp decline in October 1959 of 
imports of the above species classified 
as fillets was due to a recent United 
States Customs Court ruling which held 
that fish fillet blocks imported in bulk 
(15 pounds and over) are dutiable at one 
cent a pound under Tariff paragraph 720 
(b) rather than at lz cents or 25 cents 
a pound under Tariff paragraph 717 (b). 
This ruling became effective on Septem- 
ber 15, 1959. Thus data on imports of 
groundfish fillets since that date are not 
comparable with previous data. 


During the first ten months of 1959, 
imports of groundfish and ocean perch, 
classified as fillets, but not including 
fish blocks since September 15, into the 
United States totaled 137.6 million 
pounds. Canada, with 70.7 million pounds 
accounted for 51 percent of the 1959 ten- 
months total. Imports from Iceland (36.7 
million pounds) represented 27 percent 
of the total, while Denmark followed with 
14.0 million pounds or 10 percent, and 
Norway with 10.3 million pounds or 7 
percent. Seven other countries made up 
the remaining 5.9 million pounds or 5 
percent. 


Note: See Chart 7 in this issue ; 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 

IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

~ The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
which may be imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1959 at 
the 123-percent rate of duty is 52,372,574 
pounds. Any imports in excess of the 
quota will be dutiable at 25 percent ad 
valorem. 


| JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 

Summary: During the first nine 
|months of 1959, the most important 
United States imports--tuna, shrimp, 
| fish meal, and groundfish and ocean perch 
fillets --exceeded the quantities received 
during the same 1958 period. The most 
important exports--canned sardines, 
canned salmon, canned shrimp, canned 
squid, and fish oils--were above the 
quantities shipped during the same peri- 
od of 1958. 





Imports: GROUNDFISH FILLETS 
AND BLOCKS: Imports of cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean perch fil- 
|lets and blocks for January-September 
1959 were 0.4 percent above those ofthe 
|}like period of 1958. Cod fillets, up 16 
percent; fillets of haddock, hake, etc., 
up 17 percent; blocks down 9 percent; 
|and ocean perch fillets, down 25 per- 
|cent. Canadian shipments of fillets and 
| blocks were 19 percent below those of 


| January-September 1958. 
| 


TUNA, FROZEN: During January- 
September 1959, imports of frozen alba- 
core were down 22 percent from the like 
1958 period; imports of other species 
of tuna were up 37 percent. Total im- 
ports of frozen tuna from Japan were 4 
percent below the nine months period of 
1958. Ecuadoran shipments of tuna 
were more than four times those for the 
like period of 1958. Shipments from 
Peru for the first 9 months of 1959 ex- 
ceeded the previous record annual high. 
Included in the Peruvian and Ecuadoran 
figures were tuna caught and transshipped 
by United States flag vessels. 


TUNA, CANNED IN BRINE: Imports 
during January-September 1959 were a- 
bout the same as for the comparable 
period of 1958. A 21-percent decline in 
canned albacore shipments was offset 
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by an 8 percent rise in other canned tuna 
The increase in imports of canned alba- 
core in brine from countries other than 

Japan was due in part to large shipments 
irom spain, 

SHRIMP: During January-Septem- 
ner 1959, receipts were 33 percent a- 
yve those of the like period of 1958. 
iost of the leading suppliers shipped 
shrimp in greater quantities. Shipments 

Hong Kong were stopped until some 
cceptable method was devised to pre- 
shrimp from the Chinese mainland 
being included in such shipments. 
ty-nine countries are presently ex- 
ng shrimp to the United States. 


AT 


-ANNED SARDINES: Due to larger 
ipts from Portugal, Norway, and 
Denmark, imports of canned sardines in 

luring January-September 1959 were 


percent over those of the like peri- 


1958. Imports of canned sardines 
oil continued at low levels. 
SALMON: Lower shipments of canned 


first 9 months of 1959 from 
Canada were nearly offset by greater 


shipments from Japan. Imports offresh 


Y 


rozen salmon, nearly all from Cana- 
were down 26 percent from the first 
ths of 1958. 


‘ISH MEAL: Imports for January- 
September 1959 were 50 percent above 
se forthe comparable period of 1958. 

which has been increasing its pro- 

1. of this product at a high rate in 

year was the 


S, principal foreign 


er 


ISH SOLUBLES: 


ng 76 
f+ 


With Denmark pro- 
percent ofthis product, imports 
nine months of 1959 were 
above those of the like peri- 


tne rst 
yA percent 


1958, 


OTHER IMPORTS: During January- 
sptember 1959, the following products 
were received in substantially greater 
quantities than during the same period 
of 1959; tuna loins and discs, up 59 per- 
cent; canned lobsters, up 49 percent; 
fresh and frozen sea scallops, up 40 per- 
cent; canned crabmeat, up 37 percent; 
oysters (mostly canned), up 18 percent; 
and fresh or frozen frog legs, up 18 per- 
cent. Imports of fresh or frozen lobster 
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. | were up about 4 percent. The following 


products were received in lesser quan- 
tities: fresh and frozen flounder fillets, 
down 10 percent; and sperm whale oil, 
down 33 percent. 


| Exports: CANNED SARDINES, NOT 
|IN OIL: Exports during the first nine 
|months of 1959 were about 4 times those 
}of the same period of 1958. The most 
| important customer for this product con- 
| tinued to be the Philippines which took 
|33 percent of the total. 





CANNED SALMON: During January- 
| September 1959, the United Kingdom took 
nearly5times more canned salmon than 
|during the comparable period of 1958. 
The Philippines accounted for most of 
|balance. Total exports were up 336 per- 
cent. 


SHRIMP: Canned exports January- 
September 1959 wereup46 percent over 
the first nine months of 1958. fresh and 
frozen exports were up 20 percent. The 
larger part of these products were ship- 
ped to Canada. 


CANNED SQUID: During January- 
September 1959, exports were 47 per- 
cent above those of the like period of 
1958. 


FISH OILS: Totals for the first nine 
months of 1959 indicate that United States 
exports of fish oils have rebounded from 
the low-level of exports in 1958. The 
largest export market for fish oils was 
northern Europe. Canada, also a sub- 
stantial market, took 77 percent less 
than during the like veriod of 1958. Jan- 
uary-September 1959 exports were 113 
percent more than in the same period of 
1958. 


| Virginia 


| BIOLOGISTS ESTIMATE SPORT 

| FISHERY CATCH 

| IN CHESAPEAKE BAY: 

Sport fishermen had to fish for 10 or 

| 12 hours during 1959 to catch as many 
croaker as they did during one hour in 
1956-57, but the fish they caught were 
generally of a larger size, according to 
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information collected by a biologist at the 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory. Thises- 
timate of availability was obtained through 
interviews with sport fishermen and 
through log books voluntarily kept by them. 





"Most fishermen realize that there 
has been a sharpdropinthe numbers of 
croaker, and also changes in the abun- 
dance of other salt-water fishes,'' the 
biologist stated. "Catch record informa- 
tion obtained from log books and inter- 
views make it possible to follow and com- 
pare these changes through a season and 
from one year to another. Those who 
have been keeping a log of their salt- 
water fishing trips should now send them 
to the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory for 
tabulation." 


The records show that spot were caught 
in great numbers in 1959. Fishing for 
them was 2-3 times better in 1959 than 
during the 1958 season, though the fish 
were somewhat smaller in size. Good 
catches were made from July to the end 
of the season in lower Chesapeake Bay, 
whereas, in 1958, there was a late and 
short run of spot in the same waters. 


Flounder or fluke catches during 1958 
were running about 10 times higher than 
during 1956-57, and were three times 
higher in 1959 than in the 1956-57 sea- 
sons. Gray sea trout catches tell astory 
of continuing decline within Chesapeake 
Bay. Croaker, spot, gray sea trout, and 
fluke have been the mainstays of the sport 
catch for many years, but the swellfish 
or puffer joined this group during 1959. 
Previously reported only as an incidental 
portion of the sport catch, swellfish may 
rank ahead of gray sea trout, fluke, and 
croaker when the 1959 catch data is com- 
pletely tallied. Perhaps more fishermen 


are becoming aware of the fine flavor 
and texture of swellfish and are taking 
them home instead of throwing them a- 
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way. Swellfish are marketed as “sea 
isquab"' and appear on the menus of some 
lof the best restuarants. 


OK OK Ok OK 


ILARGE-SCALE BLUE CRAB 
TAGGING PROGRAM UNDER WAY: 





| In the largest blue crab tagging pro- 
gram ever conducted in Chesapeake Bay, 
biologists of the Virginia Fisheries Lab- 
oratory released approximately 4,000 
tagged crabs in Tidewater Virginia from 
May 15 to October 16, 1959. 


Many of the tagged blue crabs have 
been caught by crab fishermen and close 
to 500 tags have been returned to the 
Laboratory. A reward of 25 cents ispaid 
for each tag and the person returning the 
tag is told when and where the tag was 
placed on the crab. The biologist in 
charge of this program emphasizes the 
need for the prompt return of all tags by 
those who find them. 


Of all the crabs released in the: York 
River, only four were caught outside the 
River, while most of them stayed within 
ten miles of the spot where the tag was 
placed on them. Tagged crabs seem to 
move in no special direction during the 
summer months. Some males have been 
caught 6 or 7 times in the same pot and 
large numbers have been caught more 
than one time. 


Crabs are being tagged and released 
in the York, Rappahannock, James, and 
Back Rivers tributary to the Bay in the 
hope that the biologists will be able tode- 
termine where the crabs caught in the win- 
ter dredge fishery originate, and at what 
time they move into the dredging area. 


On October 16, 1959, biologists tagged 
and released 500 blue crabs in the Po- 
quoson-Messick/area. It willbe of extreme 
interest tocommercial crab fishermenas 
well as to biologists to know what propor- 
tion of the winter catch originates from 
each Virginia river. Therefore, all Ches- 
apeake Bay commercial fishermen are 
requested to assist the Laboratory by 
noting the location of the catch and re- 
turning tags promptly. 
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Wholesale Prices, November 1959 


The November 1959 wholesale price index (120.7 percent 
of the 1947-49 average) for edible fishery products (fresh, 
and canned) was down only 0.3 percent from the pre- 
“Ww month. However, compared with November 1958 the 
jrop was sharper--5.9 percent. 


froze 








cea 


Because of lower wholesale prices for frozen dressed 
but and salmon and Great Lakes whitefish, the drawn, 
and whole finfish subgroup price index declined 
percent from October to November 1959. The drop was 
t slightly by a small increase in the wholesale price 
iressed large haddock at Boston and fresh Great Lakes 
Haddock landings in New England continued 
Compared to November 1958, prices in November 
) were down 15,2 percent for fresh large haddock, 8.8 
ent for frozen dressed halibut, 3.2 percent for large 
and 16.7 percent for round 


medium red king salmon, 
Lake Superior dressed 





w pike, 


whitefish at New York. Fresh 
whitefish prices were unchanged and fresh Great Lakes 
w pike prices were up by i about 40.0 percent. The net 
lt was a drop of 5.Opercent in the index for this sub- 
from November 1958 to Noven ber 1959. 


Fresh processed fish and shellfish wholesale prices in 
mid-November 1959 were higher by 4.0 percent from the 
eding month, Higher wholesale prices for small had- 

sts (up 5.9 percent), fresh shrimp at New York 

3.9 percent), and fresh shucked oysters (up 3.7 

) raised the price index of this subgroup for the 
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second straight month, From November 1958 to Novem- 
ber 1959, the fresh processed fish and shellfish subgroup 
index declined 3.4 percent. Lower prices for small had- 
dock fillets (down 6.2 percent) and fresh shrimp (down 19.8 
percent) more than compensated for a sharp increase of 
16.6 percent in the prices for fresh oysters. Supplies of 
oysters on the East Coast were reported below normal, 





Peeling shrimp in a breaded shrimp plant, Coral Gables, 
Fia. 


From October to November 1959 the wholesale price in- 
dex for frozen processed fish and shellfish was unchanged, 
The first increase in many months for frozen headless 26- 
30 count shrimp at Chicago (up 1.2 percent) equalized lower 
prices for frozen haddock fillets (down 2.3 percent) and fro- 





T able 1- Wt nolesale Average Prices and ‘Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, November 1959 With Comparisons 






















































































fe 
Point of | Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
| Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit| ($) (1947-49=100) 
| Nov. | Oct, Nov. Oct, | Sept. | Nov, 
| 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frowen, & Camed)... s-cccecrvtvcseesece 120.7 121.1} 121.6} 128.3 
1 
| Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products: ....... + _s2esseeee+++s~ | 1834] 194,0| 1948] 1474 
Drawn, Dréssed, of Wine Fitist: . . . . . 0 0:0 60 5 5 0863 ae 147.2 | 153.8 | 159,9/ 155.0 
Haddock, Ige,, offshore, drawn, fresh . . . .. | Boston lb. 13] ~=«13 129.2 | 127.9) 153.1] 152.3 
Halibut, West., 20/80 Ibs., drsd., fresh or froz, | New York |b. ol 32 95.9 98.5 | 101,1| 105.2 
Salmon, king, lge, & med,, drsd., fresh or froz, | New York |b. 15 19 168.5 177.2 | 179.7 | 174.1 
Whitefish,L, Superior, drawn, fresh ..... Chicago b. .73 .15 179.7 185.9 | 179.7 | 179.7 
Whitefish,L. Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh New York |b. .63} 1,00 126.4 | 202.3 | 146.7} 151.7 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan & Huron, rnd,, fresh New York |b. 70 .69 164.2 161.8 | 170.0} 117.3 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish):, ..... +22 2222-22-22 | 1940 | 128,9| 1243] 138,7 
Fillets, haddock, sml, skins on, 20-Ib. tins. . | Boston lb. 45 43 153.1 144.6 | 117.4) 163.3 
Shrimp, Ige, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . New York |1b. .65| .63 102.7 98.7 | 105.1] 128.0 
Oysters, shucked, standards ...... .. |Norfolk gal.| 7.00} 6,75 173.2 | 167.1} 151.6 | 148.5 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): . a Se a ee See ee 106.4 | 106.4 | 107.2] 135.5 
Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1-lb. pkg. 2 « « « | Boston lb, 38} .38 98.8 99.5 98.8 | 108.6 
| Haddock, sml,skins on, 1-Ib. pkg... . . | Boston bb. wi 33 99.7 | 102.0 | 102.0} 127.1 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-Ib. pkg. . . . | Boston Ib, 27) aT 108.8 | 108.8] 108.8 | 120.8 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-Ib. pkg. . . . . . | Chicago ib, 63} .62 96.4 95.3 | 98.0} 132.7 
Conneat Wishes Diet. .. . . s:. & oes 0 eee ee ee eee 103.4 108.4 | 103.4] 101.1 
Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz.), 48cans/cs, ... [Seattle Jes. |24,50]24.50 127.8 | 127.8 | 127.8] 112.2 
| Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.), 
48 cans/CS.. 2 we eee ee ee ee ow © © | LosAngelesics, | 10,80 10.80 717.9 | 77.9] 77.9] 86.2 
Sardines, Calif,, tom, pack, No, 1 oval (15 oz,), 
ee rere eererie 88.1 88.1} 88.1] 96.9 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No, 1/4 drawn 
(3-3/4 0z,), 100 cans/cs.. . . « « © © © © © «© |New York jcs, | 8.75) 8.75 93.1 | 93.1] 93,1] 87.5 
1/ Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service “*Fish- 
ery Products Reports” should be referred to for actual prices, 
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zen flounder fillets (down 0.7 percent). A sharp drop of 21.5 
percent occurred in the wholesale price index for this sub- 
group from November 1958 to November 1959. Declines of 
27.4 percent for frozen shrimp, 21.6 percent for haddock, 
9.9 percent for ocean perch, and 9.1 percent for flounder 
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sardines in 1959 is forecast at only one-third or less of the} 
1958 pack. The Maine sardine pack as the 1959 season end- 
ed on November 30 was about 350,000 cases below the pack 
of 1958, which was only fair. Although there was a small 


fillets at Boston reflected better supplies of both domestic 
and imported products. 


in 


group, except tuna, were smaller as of the end of November 
1959 than they were a year earlier. 


amount of salmon packed in November 1959, it did little to- 
wards relieving the shortage of this canned product. The 
November 1959 canned fish price index was up 2.2 percent 
from November 1958. Higher prices for canned pink salm- 
on (up 13.9 percent) and canned Maine sardines (up 6.4 per- 
cent) were offset by lower prices for canned California sar- 
dines (down 9.6 percent) and for California light meat tuna 
(down 9.1 percent). 


Canned fish prices in November 1959 were the same as 
October and September. Stocks of all items in the sub- 


The pack of California 











FROM PIGFISH TO PORPOISE 


Porpoises are dolphins because they are members of the dolphin family, 
the Delphinidae. Most of the technical books list the particular species found 
off southeastern United States as dolphins. But they are more commonly called 
porpoises because they have long been known by that name all along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 


To many scientists in this country and to almost all European zoologists, 
porpoises are somewhat different animals from the ones we are acquainted with. 
The "true" porpoises are small (only 5 or 6 feet long), blunt-headed (instead of 
long-snouted), and have spade-shaped (instead of conical) teeth. Nevertheless, 
they too are usually included in the family Delphinidae, though some-authorities 
have placed them in a family of their own. 


One of these "true" porpoises is the most common member of the dolphin 
family in European coastal waters, holding the position there that our bottlenosed 
porpoise (or dolphin) holds along the coast of the United States. The Old World 
porpoise has been well known to fishermen in those waters for a long time. The 
name "porpoise" is hundreds of years old. It has been traced back through the 
Old French porpeis to the Latin porcus pisces, meaning pigfish or hogfish. It is 
interesting to note that even today porpoises (or dolphins) along the United States 
coast are sometimes called "herring hogs" by American fishermen, many of 
whom believe, quite mistakenly, that these aquatic mammals eat their weight in 
fish every 24 or 48 hours. (In point of fact they eat only about 5 percent of their 
weight a day.) 


+ 


Fishermen and seafaring men who migrated to this country from Europe 
or England found a small cetacean abundant in these waters. It was similar to 
the porpoise they knew along the European coast--at least it had a similar ap- 
petite for fish--so they simply transferred the name to this New World "fishhog."' 


The net result is that we have two common names for each of the three spe- 
cies of small cetacean that are common in southeastern United States waters. 
The bottlenosed dolphin is our (common) porpoise. The longsnouted dolphin, which 
occurs farther offshore, is called the spotted porpoise. And the wide-ranging and 
attractively-marked common dolphin is known as the saddleback porpoise. (Mar- 
iner, December 1958.) eae 
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UROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


BRITISH-NORWEGIAN FISH 
TALKS BREAK DOWN: ___ 
“The discussions in London in mid- 
October 1959 between British and Nor- 
an Ministers regarding trade in fish 
1 fish products within a European Free 
[Trade Area broke down. The discus- 
sions centered on a proposal by Norway 
t fishery products be treated as ordi- 
ndustrial goods within the area. 
This proposal has caused great concern 
he British fishing industry, which 
irs that the British market would be 
ded with foreign fishery products. 
The Norwegians are see asier 
ess to the British market for Nor- 
fish products in return for the 
ning up of the Norwegian market for 
lustrial goods under the new agree- 


+ 


T 


Last summer when the proposals 
submitted at the Stockholm con- 
ce, it was decided to leave the mat- 

ypen for future discussion; hence the 

lon meeting. At the time the British 
-d that while a reduction and elimi- 
yn of the tariff on canned fish was 

le there was a difference in the 


frozen fish. 





The present British tariff on most 
sh products is 10 percent. 


The distant-water trawler owners de- 
sired that any concessions made ontar- 
ffs should be matched by some ressur- 
ance regarding the fisheries limits prob- 


lem 


The Hull Fishing Vessel Owners' As- 
sociation says: ‘Our direct interest in 
connection with this proposed agreement 
is that if it permits additional quantities 


of fish or fish products to be exported 
from Norway to this country it willaffect 


our own market. 


"The proposal of the Free Trade Area 


| Outer Seven would involve an immediate 
|or a progressive abolition of the ten per- 


cent ad valorem duties on all imported 
wet fish. Until we know what fish it is 
proposed should be allowed in we are not 
in a position to comment." (The Fishing 
News, October 23, 1959.) 


FIRST SOUTH AMERICAN ATLANTIC 
REGIONAL TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 
ON EXPLOITATION OF THE SEA 


A regional International Fisheries 
Conference was held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, September 28-30, 1959, under 
the auspices of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. The conference was attend- 
ed by delegations from Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and two representatives of 
FAO, 


The meeting (termed as highly suc- 
cessful by the participating technicians) 
re-emphasized the importance of in- 
creased scientific and commercial ex- 
ploitation of the South Atlantic. Neces- 
sity for unification of efforts and joint 
studies among the three countries was 
also hightlighted. A Uruguayan partici- 
pant in the conference stated that the four 
most important final recommendations 
adopted at the conference were the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) To intensify studies and investiga- 
tions about tuna fishing in order to obtain 
|larger catches and to find out more about 
the migration habits of tuna; 


(2) To share the services of the shrimp 
| fishing expert recently contracted by the 

| Uruguayan Government with Argentina 
and Brazil, each country paying one year's 
salary of the technician; 
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(3) To intensify jointly the whale fish- 
ing industry and request from the FAO 
on a regional basis the services of an 
expert to advise the three countries; 


(4) To decide on a joint commercial 
policy which would insure all three 
countries the highest possible earnings 
from their fishing industry. 


The delegates were pleased with the 
progress made at the conference and 
both commercial and scientific interests 
expressed satisfaction that a closer 
gional understanding of the whole fish- 
eries' complex had been achieved. A 
spokesman for the Uruguayan de 
stated that the findings o 
ence will be 


soc 


-legation 


f this confer- 


1 


used as a basis for a joint 
working plan which will eventually bene- 
fit each Sings by increased yields from 
the fishing industry and at the same time 
assure e po be costs and profits and avoid 
repetition of scientific endeavors 


The need for additional technici 


was repeatedly stressed and 
de ure 


d to make all fut reques 
FAO technicians on a regional 


thus decreasing the cost of the 
services 


ans 
was de- 
ts f 
basis, 


expert's 


or 


to each country. 


This conference appears to be indica- 
tive of recent intense interest displayed 
in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay to in- 


crease the fishing potential, an effort 
based to a great extent on the increasing 
meat shortage in those countries. (Unit- 
ed States Embassy in Montevideo, Octo- 
ber 5 1959.) 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


ORGANIZATION 


7 H SESSION OF CONFERENCE: 


e Tenth Session the Conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Rations (FAO) con- 
vened at Rome, October 31, 1959. 


TENT 
Th 


of 


The Conference of the FAO, which 
was established in 1945, is the chief 
legislative and policy-making organ of 
the Organization. Its membership com- 
prises 76 countries. The chief aims of 
of nutri- 


the FAO are to raise the levels 
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tion and standards of living ofthe people 
under the jurisdiction of the Member 
Governments; secure improvements in 
the efficiency of production and distribu- 
tion of all food and agricultural products; 
and to better the conditions of rural popu- 
lations. 


This session of the Conference con- 
sidered, among other things, the world 
situation and outlook in respect to food 
and agriculture; food production in re- 
lation to population trends; economic 
position of farm populations; problems 
of agricultural development in underde- 
and a proposed Fre 


veloped countries e- 
dom-from-Hunger Campaign. It also 
determined the budget for the next bien- 
nial period. 

The Conference meets every two 
years in regular session and may meet 
in special session if necessar 
OCEANOGRAPHERS CALL FOR 
WORLD FISH CENSUS 

How many fish are there in the sea, and where they are 





and how t numbers can be increased to feed the ever- 





increaslir man population of the earth were practical 
questior n the background of one session of the Inter- 
national Ocean logré aphic Congress at the United Nations 
in Septer But no one among the 500 experts 





from 38 countries knew the answers 


rhe great need for human nutrition is protein and fish 











is a rich source of proteins. If they could be raised as 
beef on fertile watery farms and ranges their numbers 
yuld be increased enormously and the fish themselves 
would grow to much larger size, 4. their growth and 
numbers are limited by the amount of food they can find. 
Increasing fish production requires an increase in the 
microscofr fish food called plankton on which fish life 
depends plank census must precede a fish census, 
lies of plankton made by the Scottish Oceanographic 
Laborat were reported to the Congress. The C 
scopic plants and animals occur in astronomical 
n an 50,000 samples 
and each was separated 
cies to discover where € t 
yn map of the North Sea anc 


and Arctic 
he fish-feeding ground 


»ceans will soon t 


ich a map to the enti 











is ing dis« > s ect 

for one of the international organiza- 
2SCO or the International Council of 

Meanwhile there have beer 1¢ 

ntations of young fish over long oceanic 

distances to better feeding grounds, This was done for 
the European plaice with a large increase in the catch 


at the new location, The striped sea bass has been suc- 
cessfully transferred from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
But attempt to grow Atlantic shore oysters in the 
Pacific has failed, Much research will needed on 
sea plants and small animals before any effect can be 
expected on the catch of edible fish, 


every 


be 


A professor of Cambridge University in England re- 
ported to the Congress on the fantastic forms that have 
developed among fishes of the great deeps of the ocean- 
fish with mouths that extend half the length of their bodies, 
stomachs that can be extended to permit a fish to devour 
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a fish larger than itself, and luminous bait that some fish 
carry before them on long antennae-like organs to attract 
eir food, The reason for the existence of these queer 
fish is unknown but the professor claimed that the abso- 

itely unchanging environment in the dark depths of the 
sea would permit mutation to run wild over millions of 
In the deep trenches that sink a mile or more be- 
low the great plains of the sea bottom, the odd species 
jevelop in one trench may be quite different from 

n a neighboring trench. 


th 


years. 


that 








WHALING 
2USSIA ASKS NORWAY AND 
ETHERLANDS TO RECONSIDER 
WITHDRAWAL FROM CONVENTION: 
~ A Soviet Foreign Ministry Note (No. 
osa) of October 12, 1959, forwarded 
the United States Government for de- 
t identical Soviet notes of October 3, 
to Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
rway, and Japan. These notes con- 
t Soviet attitude toward the with- 
Norway and the Netherlands 
the International Whaling Conven- 
f 1946. A translation of the note 
3ritain follows: 


N 
LN 
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The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
resents its compliments to the Embas- 
' Great Britain and has the honor to 


te the following: 
The Government of the Union SSR 
xamined questions connected with 
haling industry in Antarctica and 
situation created as a result of the 
lrawal of Norway and Holland from 
International Convention on Regula- 
he Whaling Industry of 1946, 


w y 


il 


f + 
Oi t 


‘As is known, 20 whaling flotillas 
been working in the Antarctic dur- 
> past years, among this number nine 
Norwegian flotillas and one Dutch flotil- 
which obtain approximately half of 
whaling quota established in the Con- 
It is not by chance, therefore, 
Article X of the Convention states 
comes into force on condition of 
the obligatory participation of Norway 
and Holland. Under these conditions 
the withdrawal of Norway and Holland 
from the Convention signifies the dis- 
ruption of the cooperation, which has 
developed successfully for more than 
10 years in the field of protection of the 
reserves of whales, and the beginning of 
unregulated exploitation. 


ve 


t 
-ntion, 
that 


++ 
it 


that 
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''The question arises whether or not 
everything has been done to avoid those 
undesirable consequences for the supply 
of whales in the Antarctic which will take 
place as a result of the situation which 
has developed. 


"In analyzing the proceedings of the 
London Conference of five countries 
which took place at the end of June of 
this year, it is necessary to acknowledge 
that efforts were made on the part of a 
number of countries, in particular on the 
part of Norway, to reach an agreement 
acceptable to all within the framework 
of the Convention on the basis of known 
recommendations accepted by the same 
countries in the conference in London in 
November 1958, As the result of this 
conference and the conferences which 
preceded it, some approximation of points 
of view occurred which, however, did not 
result in final agreement with respect to 
the distribution of the general quota for 
whaling among the main countries which 
carry on whaling in the Antarctic. 


''In this connection, the Government 
of the Union SSR cannot but express its 
concern, since scientific data show that 
the state of the reserves of whales inthe 
Antarctic continues to remain acute, and 
the beginning of unregulated whaling with 
the present season will inevitably lead to 
their rapid reduction to a level at which 
whaling will become entirely unprofita- 
ble for many countries. Under these 
circumstances it will in the future be 
still more difficult to reach agreement 
on protection of reserves of whales in 
the Antarctic and on rational conduct of 
whaling. 


"The Government of the Union SSR 
considers that all possibilities have not 
yet been exhausted for reaching agree- 
ment on the basis of the aforementioned 
1958 London recommendations. The 
Soviet Union for its part is ready to co- 
operate fully in strengthening interna- 
tional collaboration in the matter of pro- 
tection of reserves of whales and the 
rational conduct of whaling on the basis 
of the 1946 Convention, 


"In connection with this the Govern- 
ment of the Union SSR hopes that the 
Governments of Norway and Holland 
will find it possible to reconsider their 
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decision to leave the Convention and 
will devote efforts to reaching agree- 
ment between the countries which con- 
duct whaling in the Antarctic. Sucha 
step on the part of Norway and Holland 
would without doubt be welcomed by all 
participants of the Convention. 


' At the same time, the Government 
of the Union SSR is compelled to state 
that, if the force and authority of the 
Convention, which have been weakened 
by the withdrawal from it of Norway 
and Holland, are not restored by the be- 
ginning of the whaling season in the An- 
tarctic, the Soviet Union, under these 
new conditions, will be guided by the 
Convention in the conduct of whaling in 
the Antarctic, with the position and prac- 
tice of other countries taken into ac- 
count and having in view the interests 
of the Soviet whaling industry." 


e 
WE 


FISH MEAL PLANT INSTALLED 
BY NORWEGIAN FIRM: 

A Norwegian firm has equipped an 
entire fish-meal plant at Porto Alexan- 
dre in Angola. The capacity of the plant 
is 150 metric tons a day, according to 
the journal Norway Exports. The con- 
tract price was £80,000 (US$224,000). 
The Norwegian firm installed the An- 
golan plant and is providing technical 
assistance for six months after the plant 
starts operating. 


Angola 








The firm's connection with the An- 
golan fish-meal industry started in 1956 
when some meal from that area, sun- 
dried by many small plants, was reject- 
ed by the German market. (The South 
African Shipping News and Fishing In- 








dustry Review, September 1959.) 
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Argentina 


IMPORT SURCHARGES REMOVED 
ON LARGE FISHING VESSELS: 

The Argentine Government has is- 
sued an executive decree (No. 13,287 of 





October 22, 1959, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of November 3, 1959) which elimi- 


nates surcharges and prior deposits on 
the importation of deep-sea fishing ves- 
sels. The free-entry privilege applies 

to vessels which are imported and reg- 
istered in the country within a period of 
360 days from the date of the decree. 


The decree establishes that three 
Government departments (the Direccion 
Nacional de la Marina Mercante y Puer- 
tos, the Direccion General de Pesca, 
and the Prefectura Nacional Maritima) 
must certify in advance that each pro- 
posed importation is suitable as a deep- 
sea fishing vessel. Following this pro- 
cedure, the Secretariat of Industry and 
Mining and the Secretariat of the Navy 
must prepare in each case a document 
for submission to Customs certifying 
that the proposed importation is eligible 
for free entry under the decree. The 
free entry will not be applicable to types 
of vessels which can be produced in 
"technically adequate conditions" by lo- 
cal industry. The two Secretariats will 
decide whether the proposed importation 
can be satisfactorily produced in the 
country. 


The decree answers repeated com- 
plaints by spokesmen of the Argentine 
fishing industry that development of the 
industry has been held up for years by 
restrictions on importation of vessels, 
among other factors. Most of the pres- 
ent Argentine deep-sea fishing fleet 
(some 26 vessels) is antiquated and ill- 
equipped. Although credit is very tight 
in the Argentine market at present, it 
is believed that some of the fishing com- 
panies will be able to take advantage of 
this decree, The decree does not re- 
quire the vessels to be imported be new. 
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CANNERIES SET TUNA PRICE FOR 

1959/60 SEASON: 

~ The tuna canneries owned by a Syd- 

, Australia, firm and located in Eden 

1nd Narooma, New South Wales, will 

pay 6d. per pound (about 5.6 U.S. cents 

2 pound or US$112 a short ton) for raw 

tuna delivered to the canneries in the 

1959/60 season, The canneries will 

ke a minimum of 1,200 tons. Addition- | 

yurchases will depend on market con- 
yns as the season progresses. 





Australia 
| 


Good signs of bluefin tuna were re- 
ported outside the 100-fathom line south- 
f Lakes Entrance, Victoria, the 


east ) 


a * part of July and early in August. 
These tuna were mainly in the 40-60 
1 size group, the Australian Fish- 
Newsletter reported in its Septem- 
J59 issue. 


EXPORTS OF SPINY 
CONTINUE TO RISE: 


LOBSTERS 


During the year ending June 30, 1959, 
lian spiny lobster exports (prac- 
W e United States) rose 
percent in quantity. The value (about 
US$7 million) was over five times the 


ie of spiny lobster exports to the 
i States ten years ago. 
Australian Ministry of Primary 
y in releasing these figures said 
number of men and vessels en- 
had increased in all spiny lobster 
ng areas, but that the fishermen had 
forced to operate over larger and 
rger areas and in many cases were 
shing out to the 60-fathom line, the 
United States Embassy in Canberra re- 
ted on October 16, 1959. 


the 


AND-BASED WHALING 
SEASON ENDS: 

Two of the five Australian coastal 
whaling stations obtained their 1959 
permitted quota in August and ceased 
whaling for this season, 








he 


Byron Bay commenced on June 3 
nished on July 28, having taken 


and fi 
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150 whales in 56 days, compared with 
120 whales last year in 57 days. 


Moreton Island, which commenced 
the season on June 8, finished on Au- 
gust 9, having taken 660 whales in 63 
days, compared with 600 whales last 
year in 65 days. 


At Norfolk Island, where whaling 
commenced on June 12, 87 whales had 
been taken to August 8. 


At the same date, Cheynes Beach, 
which commenced on May 18, had taken 
148 humpbacks and 6 blue whales. 


Also as at August 8, Carnarvon, 
which commenced on May 17, had taken 
332 humpbacks, 6 blues and 1 fin whale. 
(The Fisheries News Letter, Sept. 1959.) 





NEW SPECIES OF SHRIMP FOUND 
IN DEEP WATER BY 
EXPLORATORY VESSEL: 

A species of shrimp not previously 
known in Australian waters was caught 
by the Government-chartered survey 
vessel Challenge in the Australian Bro-~ 
ken Bay-Norah Head area in 145-155 
fathoms. The shrimp survey is being 
conducted by the Australian Fisheries 
Division. 





The species was later identified by 
a marine biologist as "most certainly" 
of the genus Hymenopenaeus. He said 
that if it proved to be a new species, it 
would be named after the Challenge. 
The shrimp has an average body length 
of 75 inches, bright pink body, and tail- 
fin marked with deep red. A species of 
Hymenopenaeus is trawled commercial- 
ly in the United States where it is known 
as royal-red shrimp (Hymenopenaeus 
robustus). 











Three other new species of shrimp 
commercially unimportant, were also 
found in June and July 1959. 


Concentrations of Parapenaeus aus- 
traliensis were found in Stockton Bight 
mixed with king shrimp. P. australien- 
sis is orange-red with a red tailfin, 
grows to about 63 inches, and is very 
tasty. It may still be found in commer- 
cial quantities. P. australiensis is near- 
ly always found with king shrimp in the 
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proportion of about 2 to 3. Its optimal 
habitat seems to be the range between 
45 and 65 fathoms, and it does notoccur 
further inshore. The larvae have been 
found in plankton catches indicating that 
this shrimp spawns much earlier than 
all Australian commercial species. 


The red shrimp (Aristaeomorhpa 
foliacea) was taken by the Challenge in 
the Broken Bay-Norah Head area. This 
shrimp, which was a record for New 
South Wales, was found 45 years ago by 
the Commonwealth research trawler 
Endeavour in the vicinity of Gabo Island. 
This species seems to be common be- 
low 110 fathoms for it has been captured 
on nearly all tows on the Continental 
Slope. It is not certain, however; wheth- 
er it does not school well above the bot- 
tom, in which case it may have been en- 
countered on the net's way up. Further 
work is necessary to establish whether 
it can be taken in commercial quantity. 
In July, the Challenge worked first in 
the Norah Head-Newcastle area, then 
north to Port Stephens and back to 
Sidney. 





A run of good weather enabled fur- 
ther deep-water work to be carried out 
off Norah Head-Newcastle. Several 
royal-red and one red shrimp were tak- 
en, but there was no sign of shrimp in 
quantity. The shelf slope was steeper 
and rougher in this area. 


King and red shrimp were caught off 
Newcastle in 30 to 50 fathoms, but com- 
mercial vessels had ceased fishing for 
lack of sufficient quantities, although 
large catches had been obtained amonth 
earlier, 


Leaving Sydney, the Challenge work- 
ed off Botany Bay and then Jervis Bay. 
There the water temperature was 2° C. 
lower than a month earlier and the num- 
ber of shrimp taken was even less. 


A considerable time was spent look- 
ing for suitable bottom in depths over 
80 fathoms from east of Ulladulla to 
Jervis Bay. The bottom in this area 
seemed to be all very rough and the 
slope from 90 fathoms was extremely 
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steep and cut by deep gutters. None of 
the area covered was workable. 


The Challenge then worked in Shoal- 
haven Bight, and off Lake Dlawarra and 
Cronulla, before returning to Sydney. 


Small catches of school shrimp were 
made off Crookhaven River entrance. 
Several commercial vessels were work- 
ing in this area and catches had been 
better several days previously. 


Generally speaking the catches show- 
ed that there was a poorer indication of 
king shrimp in the deeper water than 
there had been about a month earlier. 
(Australian Fisheries Newsletter, Sep- 


tember 1959.) 








NEW TYPE SPINY 
FISHING VESSEL: 

\n unusual type spiny lobster fishing 
vessel, under construction at Hamilton 
Hill, Australia, is expected to do the 
work of two conventional vessels. The 
vessel is being built by the captain-own- 
er for his own use. 


LOBSTER 








The new vessel will be steered by 
two hemispherical metal shells around 
each propeller. By closing the shells 


the boat will go astern. 


Instead of pulling spiny lobster pots 
up over the side, specially designed 
gear will automatically pull the pots up 
over the sloping stern, 


Hexagonal floats and thin steel cables 
will be used. A winch, recessed to take 
the six-sided floats, will wrap the cable 
neatly around the float as it is revolved. 


The bases of the pots can be quickly 
detached, the spiny lobsters removed, and 
freshly-baited bases clipped on. 


A 300-case freezing chamber will be 
added later. 


The double-skinned, steel, 41-foot 
boat, with twin Diesel engines, was de- 
signed jointly by a Fremantle marine 
designer and the owner. 


se sk ok ok 
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Australia (Contd.): 
SNAPPER CATCHES IMPROVED 


| 
BY USING TRAPS: | 
} 





Use of traps instead of line fishing 
for snapper has been producing heavy 
catches in Western Australia from the 
Shark Bay grounds. 
The Fremantle Fisherman's Co- 
erative Manager said at the end of 
1959 that Co-operative boats had 
ly caught almost 500,000 pounds 


apper. 


Among the big catches reported were 


) pounds taken in 11 days' fishing 










the new aluminium alloy vessel Lady 
tima, 54,000 pounds | 3s Phoe- 
, 26,000 pounds in =h of thr -e trips 
Kingfisher, and 26,000 pounds by Pro- 
nid-August, the snapper was be- 
sold direct from the boats to mer- 
s at an average price of about 18 
S its a pound. (Australian Fish- 





eries Newsletter, September 1959.) 


Belgium 


MINIMUM EX-VESSEL FISH 
PRICES ESTABLISHED: ____ 
The Belgium Ministry of 


1s approved the 1959/60 m 






Agriculture 
inimum 

fish sold at wholesale mar- 
the Belgian coast. The prices 
by the Rederscentrale (Fish- 
Companies Association) of Ostend 
.4-4,5 U. S. cents a pound according 
and quality of the various 


-es for 


¢ a mn 


» fixed 


tne size 


These minimum prices for fish went 
ffect on September 28, 1959. The 
lerscentrale is working out a mini- 
1m price system for shrimp and sprat. 


O € 


Re 


The following species are sold ata 
minimum price of 5.00 Belgian francs 
per kilo (about 4.5 U. S. cents a pound): 
cod (over 60 cm. or 23 inches); haddock 
(over 35 cm, or 14 inches); coalfish 
(over 60 cm.); pollock (over 60 cm.); 
ling (over 60 cm.); whiting, large (over 
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30 cm. or 12 inches); gurnard, large 
(over 35 cm.); sea bream, large (over 
35 cm.); dogfish, large (over 60 cm.,); 
plaice (over 30 cm.); dab (over 30 cm.); 
and ray, large (over 50 cm. or 20 inch- 
es width of wings). 


The following species are sold ata 
minimum price of 4.00 Belgian francs 
per kilo (about 3.6 U. S. cents a pound): 
coalfish, small (from 30 to 60 cm. or 
12-24 inches); pollock, small (from 30 
to 60 cm.); ling, small (from 30 to 60 
cm.); whiting (from 25 to 30 cm. or 10- 
12 inches); brill, small (over 50 cm.); 
conger eel; gurnard, small (less than 
35 cm.); sea bream, small (less than 35 
cm.); catfish; flatfish, small (from 25 to 
30 cm.); dab, small (from 25 to 30 cm.); 
plaice (from 25 to 30 cm.); witch (over 
28 cm. or 11 inches); ray (from 35 to 50 
cm.); grey gurnard (over 28 cm.); latchet 
(over 28 cm.); mackerel; and herring. 


The following species are sold ata 
minimum price of 3.00 Belgian francs 
per kilo (about 2.7 U. S. cents a pound): 
houndfish, small (from 50 to 60 cm.); 
dogfish, small (from 50 to 60 cm.); sand 
dogfish (over 50 cm.); flounder (over 30 
cm.); cat ray (from 30 to 35 cm.); small 
herring; and pilchards. 


The following species are sold ata 
minimum price of 2.60 francs per kilo 
(about 2.4 U. S. cents a pound): small 
mackerel and herring for canneries. 


Whenever the wholesale prices offer- 
ed at the Belgian coast are lower than 
the fixed minimum prices, the fish will 
be purchased at those minimum prices 
by the Government Purchase Program 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and sold 
to the fish mealindustries. (United States 
Consul in Antwerp, October 7, 1959.) 


| Canada 


CONSUMPTION OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS IN 1956 AND 1957: 
In terms of edible weight the consump- 
tion of fishery products in Canada in1957 
amounted to 13.4 pounds per capita--un- 
changed from 1956. In both years, Ca- 
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nadians consumed 7.2 pounds of fresh 
and frozen fish and shellfish, 4.5 pounds 
canned fish and shellfish, and 1.7 pounds 
of smoked, salted, and pickled fish. 


In the United States per capita con- 
sumption of fishery products in 1957 
amounted to 5.6 pounds of fresh and fro- 
zen fish and shellfish, 3.9 pounds of can- 
ned fish and shellfish, and 0.6 pounds of 
smoked, salted, and cured fishery prod- 
ucts--or a total of 10.1 pounds, 
weight. 


=| 


edible 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY 
TRENDS, 1958-59: 

Stormy weather, a shortage of bait, 
and a scarcity of cod on Newfoundland's 
inshore fishing grounds in 1958 are giv- 
en as the causes of the worst cod fish- 
ery in 20 years. Consequently, most 
fishermen were barely able to qualify 
for the minimum unemployment insur- 
ance (C$9.00 per week for 15 weeks). 
Due to the scarcity of cod, exporters 
of salted fish were unable to supply their 
markets before the year's end. 





There were few developments of any 
consequence in the fishing industry which 
would cause optimism. Efforts made to 
obtain financial aid from the Canadian 
Government for fishermen were unsuc- 
cessful. There was some legislation 
which may be helpful in the future, but 
afforded no immediate relief, except for 
modest employment in some areas. 
These included the construction of 20 
fishing stages, the introduction of four 
portable bait lockers which are said to 
have proven successful, and the purchase 
of two refrigerator trucks to transport 
bait from freezing plants to holding 
lockers. 


Production of frozen fillets in 1958 
increased over 1957 for all species ex- 
cept cod. Had it not been for the large 
increase in production of frozen fillets 
the fisheries most likely would have been 
a complete failure. 


The outset of the 1959 fishery had 
prospects of being a repetition of the 
previous year due to adverse weather 
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conditions and heavy ice. However, after 
a late start landings began to pick up. It 
is now considered that the 1959 fishery 
may be the best in the past five years 
due to an excellent cod trap fishery dur- 
ing July and August. The industry as 

a whole should enjoy a healthy and profit- 
able year in 1959, and should give en- 
couragement to more fishermen to re- 
turn to the sea. 


As in 1958, there were few develop- 
ments offering encouragement to the in- 
dustry or the fishermen as a whole. 
Probably the most noteworthy was the 
purchase of a freezing plant at Fortune, 
which was closed for nearly three years, 
by a Chicago, I[1l., firm. The reopening 
of this plant means the re~employment 
rom 200-250 persons, when operating 
at full capacity. 


4 
L 
ra 
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of 


The Newfoundland Associated Fish 
Exporters' Ltd. (NAFEL) exclusive li- 
cense to export salted cod expired on 
July 31, 1959. While there were fears 
in some circles that if order was not 
retained in the marketing of salt fish, 
havoc in the industry might occur, this 
apparently has not proven to be the case 
so far. Since NAFEL lost its charter, it 
has continued to function as an exporter 
of salted fish. According to official 
sources there has been little change in 
the organizational pattern of NAFEL, and 
the majority of fish producers are con- 
tinuing to use its services. 


With a view toward improving the 
quality of processed fish, which would 
benefit the industry, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment passed the Meat and Canned 
Foods Act and the Fish Inspection Act, 
both of which became effective in New- 
foundland on July 1, 1959. 


In July 1959 the Canadian Government 


| ° oo 
| announced, without giving any advance 
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notice, that it was relinquishing the ad- 
ministration of the fish-culling regula- 
tions in Newfoundland. Subsequent to 
this announcement the Provincial Gov- 
ernment stated that it was not in a posi- 
tion at present to take over this work 
due to lack of trained personnel and funds. 
This state of affairs has caused much 
concern to the fish trades group who 
have declared that without culling regu- 
lations the fishing industry has been 
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placed in a precarious state. 
‘aid that some producers may include 

nferior quality with choice fish destined | 
for 
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Many are 


high class" 


overseas markets, thus 
a loss of the market. It is be- 


ising 


ved that when the Newfoundland Pro- 


icial House of Assembly meets again 
vill be pressured by the Fish Trades 


Association and other interested groups 


» taking some action to rectify the 


resent situation, 
Lar ngs, 1957-58: Total fish land- 
s for the year 1958 amounted to 464 


valued at C$11,272,000, 
ympared with 576 million pounds, 
lat C$13,639,573 in1957, adecrease 
).4 percent in quantity and 17.4per- 
In 1958, as in1957, cod, had- 
aplin, and squid were responsible 
further n total landings. 
yf cod totaled 300 million pounds 
ympared with 401.6 million 


mn pounds, 
57 
vaiue, ’ 
cline i 


Qe 


as Ct 


ls 1957, adecrease of 25.4 percent. 
es of haddock declined by 30.1 
t with 30.8 million pounds in 1958, 


44 million pounds in 


for bait) dropped 
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percent as they failed to appear in 
sua rge quantities, and squid, a- 
form of bait, registered the larg- 
crease in total landings. Only 1.6 


yn pounds of this favored bait were 
as compared with 5.8 million 
is in l$ a drop of 72.7 percent. 
noticeable increases register- 
the major species were for 
sea dabs, and grey sole. 
lings of ocean perch were up 58.2 
25.4 million pounds being taken, 
compared with 16.1 million pounds in 
Landings of sea dabs and grey 
increased by 17.4 percent over 
Herring, used primarily as bait, 
so registered an increase in total land- 
1gs of 30.8 percent over the 1957 catch. 


of salmon, most valuable spe- 
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cies on a per pound basis, continued to 
increase. 2.2 million pounds were land- 
ed in 1958, as compared with 2.0 million 
pounds in 1957, an increase of 9.6 per- 
cent. 


There were no laws or regulations 
enacted during 1958, affecting the New- 
foundland fishery. (United States Con- 
sulate in St. John's, Newfoundland, re- 
ported on October 7, 1959.) 


*k * KX 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, 
EXPORTS OF MARINE OILS: 

If the Canadian fish landings late in 
1959 are at all satisfactory, the produc- 
tion of marine oils for 1959 will exceed 
the 5.7 million Imperial gallons produced 
in1958. Production of bothcodand Brit- 
ish Columbia herring oil was higher 
through July 1959 as compared with Jan- 
uary-July 1958. 





In 1958, as compared with 1956 and 
1957, increasing amounts of marine oil 
were used in the manufacture of mar- 
garine, and decreasing amounts in the 
manufacture of shortening. In 1959 the 
amount of marine oil used in those prod- 
ucts was much lower than in 1958, be- 
ing replaced largely by cheaper vegetable 
oils and lard. During January-August 
1959, only 11.7 million pounds of marine 
oils were used in margarine and shorten- 

| ing as compared with the use of 24.8 mil- 
| lion pounds during the comparable peri- 
od of 1958. 


In 1956 and 1957 Canada was a net ex- 
porter of marine oils and in 1958 im- 

| ports and exports about balanced. In 

1959, as a result of the large over-all 

| supply of fats and oils, Canada was a 

| heavy exporter of marine oils. During 

| the first eight months 1959, as com- 

pared with the comparable period in 

1958, larger supplies of cod-liver and 

herring oils moved to the United States 

and the United Kingdom, respectively. 





Imports in 1959 were much lower than in 
1958, the largest decrease being in fish 
and marine animal oils from the United 

tates. (See tables 1, 2, and 3 on follow- 
ing page.) 
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Table 1 =~ Canada’s Production of Marine Oils, 1956-58 and January-July 1958-59 




































































































































































January-July Year Year Year 
Products 1959 | 1958 1958 1957 1956 
CEOOC6 0660610 60665 6 06:0 0.5 NEE GRUIIEL, pc cc0eccaevens A rye 
Atlantic; 
a? Soe b.6i bs oS 6/0 448,467 297,877 630,540 823,323 965,198 
Herring Oil ....eseeeee 1/ 1/ 1/ 107,900 148,271 
Other (seal, etc.)....... | 2/265,056 2/ 557,566 2/938,562 712,843 405,436 
| 
. ae ——e 713,523 955,443 1,569,102 1,644,066 | 1,518,905 
British Columbia: 
Herring oil ..... e cee 4,127,761 2,180,510 4,127,761 2,180,510 4,725,903 
_GrandTotal_...... | 4,841,284 _ 3,135,953 | _ 5,696,863 | 3,824,576 __—|_—_—_—6,244, 808 
1/Not available, 
2/Includes herring oil, 
s Table 2 - Canada’s Exports of Marine Oils, 1956-58 and January-August 1958-59 
January-May a Year Year Year 
Products 1959 1958 | 1958 1957 1956 
Vea beoevewsewees . +. (imperial Gallons),...... pews rereccecs ‘ 
Cod Liver Oil: 
Total Exports ......e.. 449,482 321,106 | 540,867 601,550 655,020 
To United States ........ 390,884 | 257,599 443,893 | 571,585 _ _—|_—_—655, 020 
Herring Oil; 
Total Exports........-. 1,725,893 - | 739,236 20,100 1,374,569 
To United States ........ 56,196 | - 277,733 20,100 | 139,234 
Whale Oil 
(re | 109,546 48,876 356,715 213,102 349,150 
|_To United StAES . co ccces 53,72 43,167 | 87,290 Bi _ 193,312 a ___ 257,776 
Other Fish Oil T 
TOME BBs cc écocess 423 1,219 | 5,078 33,417 13,379 
To United States .....e.06 420 1,217 5,076 33,410 12,008 
Total ERpotts. ceccccce 2,285,344 371,201 1,641,896 868,169 2,392,118 
Total to United States .... 501,224 301,983 | 813,992 818,407 | 1,064,038 
~ ‘able 3 = Canada’s Imports of Marine Oils, 1956-58 and January-May 1958-59 
January-May Year Year Year 
Products 1959 | 1958 1958 1957 1956 
eccce oi bae W6die 0.6 one p08 ee EEE d Bala wee 4e.t sw eenms 
Cod Liver Oil: | 
Total Imports.......e0- 80,328 16,674 231,081 122,031 134,117 
From United States ......— = : = | ae eee 537 __ 396) 
Whale and Sperm Oil: 
rl ee 13,391 6,912 21,225 24,497 28,889 
From United States... 11,703 ___ 3,898 10,199 1,118 - 
Other Fish and Marine 
Animal Oils: 
Total Imports......... 109,312 982,341 1,409,910 301,874 328,427 
From United States ...... 107,419 : 966,937 1,375,162 280,563 300,160 
Total Imports all Marine 
| ae nie adds + 203,031 1,065,927 1,662,216 448,402 491,433 
Sate ce ERs ae | aitetiss 
Total from United States .. 119,122 970,846 1,385,372 282,218 300,556 
1/One Imperial gallon is equal to 1.2009 U. S. gallons. 
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REFRIGERATION STANDARDS FOR 
FRESH AND FROZEN FISHERY 
PRODUCTS AMENDED: 

~ Regulations on refrigeration under 
section 5.4.9 of Canada's Specification 
32-GP-141A--the voluntary standard 
for fresh and frozen fishery products 
are being amended. The fishing indus- 
try was not unanimous on this change, 
but a majority favored it. The amend- 
ment will read: 





5.4.9 Frozen fish or processed fish shall be con- 
tinuously maintained at the lowest practical 
temperature during frozen storage. A tempera- 
ture not higher than -10° F. is recommended. 
Delivery of frozen fish, acceptable under this 
Specification, if made by railway transport, 
shall be made under maximum icing procedures 
which are as follows for the winter and summer 
seasons: 


"Apri) 1 to November 30 inclusive: Initial- 
ly ice to capacity with crushed ice and 30 per- 
cent salt about 24 hours before loading com- 
mences, and re-ice to capacity after loading 
completed. Endorse billing: - 'Re-ce in transit, 
to capacity, at all regular icing stations with 
crushed ice and 30 percent salt.' 





“December 1 to March 31 inclusive: Initial- 
ly ice to capacity with crushed ice and 30 per- 
cent salt about 24 hours before loading com- 
mences, and re-ice to capacity after loading 
completed. Endorse billing: - 'Re-ice in transit, 
to capacity, at all regular icing stations with 
crushed ice and 30 percent salt, only when car 
requires total 1,500 pounds or more ice.' 





"In the railway transport of fresh fish accept- 
able under this Specification, maximum icing 
procedures of the rail cars will be observed with 
the mixture of crushed ice and 10 percent salt in 
summer and crushed ice alone in winter, 

"Delivery of frozen or fresh fish, acceptable 
under this Specification, if made other than by 
railway transport, shall be made by a carrier 
using good commercially practical refrigeration. " 


The change from the previous word- 
ing of the Specification consists of the 
addition of the specific instructions for 
re-icing for railway shipments. Many 
shippers now use these same icing in- 
structions but, once the Specification has 
been officially amended, these instruc- 
tions will be mandatory for moving prod- 


ucts inspected under this Specification 
by rail. 
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SMALL-TYPE GILL-NET 
BOAT BUILT FOR FRASER 
RIVER SALMON FISHERY: 
The forerunner of a possible trend in 
smaller size gill-net boats for the Fraser 
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River salmon fishery was viewed recent- 
ly. For the past few years the move has 
been to larger gill-netters of about 35 
feet in length; however, this isn't the 
case with the Agnes T, built by a Steves- 
ton, British Columbia, shipyard. 


The Agnes T is 30 feet long with a 
beam of 83-feet, has the popular new 
style wheelhouse which provides more 
comfort and visibility, and boasts auto- 
matic steering equipment with power 
drum and steering controls at the stern. 
The vessel is powered by a 140-hp. gas 
engine. (Canadian Trade News, Septem- 
ber 1959.) 








Colombia 


NEW FISH FREEZING 
PLANT INSTALLED: 

A new fish-freezing plant has been 
installed in the Colombia Pacific Coast 
port of Buenaventura. The plant was 
expected to begin operations in Novem- 
ber or December 1959. 





The new freezing plant has a storage 
capacity of 500,000 pounds and a freezing 
capacity of 30 metric tons, plus space for 
drying 30 tons of cod. The plant cost 
about US$191,000 (at rate of exchange 
7.84 pesos equal US$1), employs 300 per- 
sons, and is supplied by 50 fishing ves- 
sels with a complement of 250 fisher- 


men, ~] 

Cuba 

JOINT CUBAN-JAPANESE TUNA 
PROCESSING FIRM DENIED 
NEW INDUSTRY STATUS: 

A Cuban Ministry of Treasury reso- 
lution published in Official Gazette No. 
195 of October 15, 1959, denied "new in- 
dustry'' benefits to the Cuban firm Pes- 
queras Internacionales, S. A. (Interna- 
tional Fisheries Incorporated). Thefirm 
originally requested these benefits on 
July 5, 1957. The Treasury resolution 
admitted that some of the firm's seafood 
products, such as sausages and hams 
manufactured from fish and shellfish, 


were considered new to Cuba as far as 
presentation and preparation were con- 
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Cuba (Contd.): 


cerned. However, they were deemed 
not to be too dissimilar from products 
already manufactured by various firms 
in Cuba which have been packing fish 
and shellfish items over many years. 


As far as is known, no production of 
hams or sausages by the referenced 
firm for Cuban consumption ever took 
place. Those tuna loins which were 
manufactured from the tuna catch of the 
Japanese tuna clipper Sumiyoshi Maru, 
were exported to the United States for 
final processing. The Treasury ruling 
is not expected to affect seriously the 
operations of the Cuban-Japanese firm, 
the United States Embassy in Habana 
reported on November 12, 1959. 


@ 


FISHERIES TRADE FAIR 
HELD IN COPENHAGEN: 

The Third International Fisheries 
Trade Fair was held in Copenhagen 
from September 25-October 4, 1959, 
The number of visitors totaled 70,000, 
or about 10,000 more than the previous 
fair. There were many visitors from 
European and overseas countries. Sales 
effected at the fair were reported to be 
in excess of 200 million kroner (US$29 
million), 





Denmark 





Exhibitors from several European 
countries as well as from Japan and the 
United States were represented, The 
American exhibitors included one Diesel 
engine firm of Peoria, Ill., a fork lift 
truck firm from Portland. Ore., a New 
Orleans, La., firm with shrimp process- 
ing machinery, and an outboard motor 
Company of West Bend, Wis. 


The Fourth International Fisheries 
Trade Fair in Copenhagen is planned 
for 1962. (United States Embassy in 


Copenhagen, October 14, 1959.) 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1959, 


p. 51. 
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Egypt 


FISHERIES TRENDS, OCTOBER 1959: 

In February 1959, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment announced the establishment of a 
High Council for Fisheries to be headed 
by the Vice President, and to include 
representatives from the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Industry, Supply, Economy, 
and Coast Guard. The move was an at- 
tempt to coordinate the policies of these 
various ministries, each of which had 
some interest in fishery problems. It 
was expected that the Council would co- 
ordinate and develop plans for research 
and expansion of the Egyptian fishing in- 
dustry. 








The importance of fish in Ancient Egypt is shown by 
this model of the Nile God (Hapi) on which are fish, 
water fowl, and lotus flowers. Statue is in Agricul- 
tural Museum, Cairo. Original statue dates back to 
about 2,000 B. C. 


The Government took a number of 
positive steps in 1959 to implement 
plans for the development of the fishing 
industry. It appears to have concen~- 
trated its efforts on improving the pro- 





duction of the inland-water fisheries. 
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It has reopened the channels leading 
from Lakes Edkou and Monzalah to the 
sea, The decreased water salinity re- 
sulting from this action is expected to 
increase the catch in those two lakes, 
which provided about 35 percent of the 
total fishery landings in 1958. 

Another step taken by the Govern- 
ment has been to grant, through the Ag- 
cultural Bank, loans to fishermen's 
operatives. These loans are expect- 
ed to reach $£E195,000 (US$560,000) in 
1959, and will probably be increased in 
1960. By enabling the fishermen to cb- 

1in easier credit with which to buy 
oats, nets, and maintain their equip- 
ment, it is hoped catches will increase, 


Further, the Government has con- 

ued to try to improve internal dis- 
tributing facilities. During the past 
year it added a number of refrigerator 
trucks to transport fresh fish from 
Suez to Cairo. 


During a part of 1958, four Yugoslav 
fishing vessels, under contract to the 
Egyptian Government, carried out ex- 
ploratory and research work in Egyp- 
tian waters. Two of the vessels oper- 
ated in the Red Sea and two in the Med- 
iterranean. The latter finished their 
work early in 1959 while it is under- 
stood the former are continuing their 
operations. According to an official of 
the Hydrobiological Institute, the re- 
sults have not yet been fully studied, 
although the prospects for significant 
catches of tuna in the Mediterranean 
area west of Alexandria to the Libyan 
border were reported as discouraging. 


In March 1959, the Japanese fishing 
research vessel Shoyo Maru arrived in 
\lexandria. The vessel did work in the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, with the 
principal object of discovering whether 





or not commercial catches of tuna might 


be found. Again, the results were dis- 
appointing in the Mediterranean, and 

only slightly less so in the Red Sea. It 
is believed that the failure of the Yugo- 
slav and the Japanese vessels to find 
Significant quantities of tuna has con- 
siderably dampened earlier hopes for 
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the establishment of a tuna fishing and 
processing industry. 


Meanwhile, efforts appear to be con- 
centrated on research being carried out, 
with Food and Agriculture Organization 
assistance, inthe inland lakes. It is un- 
derstood that the results of this research 
are much more promising. 


There have been no significant de- 
velopments of changes in the size or 
composition of Egypt's fishing fleet dur- 
ing 1959. The present fleet consists of 
approximately 485 small motor fishing 
vessels and probably about 1,500 small 
sailing vessels (excluding the inland lake 
boats). The total absence of larger trawl- 
ers, both for shrimp and fish, continues 
to be one of the principal factors limiting 
possibilities for significantly increasing 
the production of Egypt's ocean fishing 
industry. 


In 1958 Egypt imported twice as much 
fish and fish products as she exported-- 
imports #£E389,316 (US$1,118,000) and 
exports #.£186,161 (US$535,000). In 
previous years Egypt imported much 
larger quantities of fish and fish prod- 
ucts (£E1,068,570 or about US$3,069,000 
in 1957). Egyptian exports, principally 
shrimp, have increased considerably, 
up from £E92,719 in 1957. Egypt is ex- 
pected to continue to restrict imports 
and encourage exports of fishery prod- 
ucts. 


Aside from the Yugoslav and Japa-~ 
nese research assistance mentioned, 
the only countries known to have an ac~- 
tive interest in the development of the 
Egyptian fishing industry, and these on 
a very small scale, are Greece and Ja- 
pan. Greece has a small interest in the 
sponge fishing industry, and several 
private Greek interests in the past have 
expressed a willingness to participate 
in establishing fishing operations. Ja- 
pan has shown an interest in assisting 
in the establishment of economically- 
feasible fishing operations and process- 
ing plants. Except for the possible es- 
tablishment of a sardine canning factory 
which would use Japanese equipment and 
technical assistance, it is believed no 
other foreign investment plans exist. 
Whether foreign assistance remains 
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confined to research, the provision of 
processing equipment and technical ad- 
vice will depend to a large extent on the 
Egyptian Government's general policy 
regarding private foreign investment. 


In addition to the sardine canning 
factory, it is believed the Government 
plans to increase the size of its RedSea 
fishing fleet, and establish a number of 
small freezing and storage plants for the 
use of fishermen along the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Suez coasts. The plants will not 
be on a large scale. Another plan is to 
establish a shark-liver oil processing 
plant in the Red Sea. Even if these plans 
materialize in 1960, it is doubtful they 
will have much immediate effect on the 
country's fishing industry. 


The prospects for any large increase 
in Egypt's over-all fish production in 
1960 are not bright; however, inland 
ter catches may increase somewhat. 
Any such increase will probably be con- 
sumed locally. 


ra- 


In the long run Egypt's fishing in- 
dustry may have considerable potential. 
If more coordinated and intensive re- 
search indicates the existence of fish 
resources that lend themselves to com- 
mercial exploitation, the development 
of the industry will depend upon (1) the 
acquisition of modern efficient fishing 
vessels and the training of local fisher- 
men in their use, and (2) the continued 
improvement of local distribution and 
processing facilities. From the point 
of view of foreign trade, the expansion 
of shrimp production would appear to be 
the most promising and should yield the 
highest returns. (United States Consu- 
late in Alexandria, October 6, 1959.) 


a 


Ghana 


UNITED STATES FISH CANNERY 
AND GHANA GOVERNMENT 
JOINTLY EXPLORING GULF OF 
GUINEA FOR TUNA: 
A United States west coast canner and the African Repub- 


lic of Ghana are jointly conducting fishery explorations in the 
Gulf of Guinea off central Africa. The objectives of the ex- 
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plorations are: (1) to assess the fishery resources of the 
coastal and high seas waters adjacent to Ghana; (2) to stimu- 
late a new Ghana fishery for pelagic species if they are found 
to be available in sufficiently large concentrations; (3) to 
study the possibilities of establishing a tuna processing and 
freezing plant in Ghana; (4) to study the biological and oceano- 
graphic conditions existing in the waters of the Gulf of Guinea 
and along the shores of the Gold Coast. 


The diet of the Ghana people consists mainly of fish and 
marine products as a source of protein. Beef is not raised 
in Ghana due to the lack of grasslands and the presence of the 
tsetse fly. As a consequence the six-million Ghanians in their 
diet rely very heavily on fishery products. 


Unfortunately, the fishermen of Ghana cannot fulfill the 
growing requirements of the nation. Importation of fishery 
products is not practical from a financial standpoint. Asa 
consequence more fishery development is needed within the 
country. 


The Government of Ghana, in an effort to alleviate the 
present status, has teamed up with a United States fish can- 
ner, Together they will ascertain the potential of the coastal 
fisheries as well as the pelagic offshore stocks. From this 
arrangement Ghana will be able to learn more efficient means 
of catching fish. On the other hand, the United States canner 
also has an interest in the pelagic fishes of the Gold Coast. 

If the explorations disclose an abundance of tuna and tuna-bait 


fishes in the vicinity of Ghana, the canner will begin tuna fish- 


ing operations there. Some of the fish caught would supple- 

ment the local landings and the remainder will be shipped to 
the canner’s new cannery being built in Puerto Rico. Eventu- 
ally, the canner plans to vvild a cannery in Ghana. 


The vessel employed for the explorations is the 220-ton 
capacity tuna clipper Columbia. Manned by a crew of eight 
United States fishermen and a fisheries scientist, the Co- 
lumbia arrived in Ghana to commence operations on Novem- 
ber 3, 1959. The remainder of the crew consists of five fish- 
ery technicians from the Ghana Fisheries Department. While 
exploring African waters for the next several months, the 
Columbia will sail from Takoradi, Ghana: 


Throughout the cruise biological and oceanographic obser- 
vations will be made in conjunction with fishing. Some of the 
scientific objectives are: (1) to study the salinity, tempera- 
ture, current, and thermocline distribution within the Gulf of 
Guinea over a period of several months; (2) to further relate 
these oceanographic phenomenon with the distribution of var- 
ious types of fishes; (3) to collect, identify, and study the dis- 
tribution of inshore and pelagic fishes; (4) to contribute 
knowledge to the biology of the yellowfin and skipjack tunas, 
The studies will include food habits, growth rate, size com- 
position of schools, population structure, and fecundity. A 
special effort will be made to collect larval tunas and find 
tuna spawning areas by means of plankton tows. 


OQ_ 


Honduras 


REVISION OF FISHING 
LAW PLANNED: 

As the result of certain clauses con- 
tained in the Honduran Law of Fishing, 
commercial fishing in Honduran waters 
by foreign vessels was virtually sus- 
pended during July 1959. On August 15, 
however, Acuerdo No. 1351 was issued 
by the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment of Honduras whereby the Minister 
of Natural Resources is given authority 
to consider and grant temporary permits 
to fish in spite of the restrictive clauses 
of the Law. This Acuerdo also stipulates 
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that revision of the existing law is to be 
considered by the session of Congress 
which convened in November. 


With a view towards acting upon this 
last stipulation of the Acuerdo, the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources is drafting 
a revised Fishing Law and preparing 
the Regulations to the Fishing Law, 
states an October 19, 1959, dispatch 
from the United States Embassy at Te- 
gucigalpa. 





Hong Kong 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 

SECOND QUARTER 1959: 

~ During the second quarter of 1959, 
Hong Kong marketing cooperatives han- 
lled 187,492 piculs (about 25.0 million 
pounds) of fresh marine fish and 23,712 
piculs (about 3.2 million pounds) of salt- 
ed fish landed. During the same period, 
4,190 piculs (about 559,000 pounds) of 
shrimp were handled by the Fish Mar- 
keting Organization, The average price 
in the second quarter of 1959 for fresh 
fish was HK$0.70 per catty (about 9.2 

U. S. cents a pound). 





Shrimp sales were not recorded by 
the marketing organization after June17 
as they were no longer eligible for the 
United States market. During 17-day 
period in June only 246 piculs (about 
32,000 pounds) were sold. Widespread 
irregularities in exports to the United 
States were brought to light and the U.S. 
Treasury Department refused to approve 
further imports from Hong Kong pending 
establishment of a new certification pro- 
cedure. 


The Chinese Communists continued 
to harass fishing boats from Hong Kong 
when they left Hong Kong waters. 


During a Legislative Council Budget 
debate the Deputy Colonial Secretary 
made some suggestions for improving 
the fishing fleet. In mentioning the low- 
er landings in 1958, he suggested a new 
type of ocean-going trawler that could 
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fish in ''safe'' international waters and 
thus ensure continuity of supplies. Cost 
per boat would approximate HK$500,000 
(about US$87,500). The only staple food 
in which Hong Kong is self-sufficient 
comes from its fishing fleet, the United 
States Consulate in Hong Kong reported 
on October 15, 1959. 


& 


SOVIET UNION BUYS 2,800 TONS OF 
ICELANDIC FROZEN FISH FILLETS: 

On October 23, 1959, the Icelandic 
newspaper Thjodviljinn announced that 
the Soviet Union had agreed to purchase 
2,800 metric tons of frozen fish fillets. 
The Ministry of Commerce had announced 
on August 6 that the Soviets were con- 
sidering the purchase of 6,000 tons of 
frozen fillets to bring their purchases 
up to the 32,000 tons provided for in the 
trade agreement. 


iceland 





Although the Soviet purchases of fro- 
zen fish fillets are still 3,200 tons below 
the amount provided for in the trade a- 
greement, the purchase of 2,800 tons 
should enable Iceland to close out its 3- 
year trade agreement with Russia on De- 
cember 31 with payments about in bal- 
ance, 





India 


TWO SMALL SHRIMP CANNERIES 
IN OPERATION: 

A small shrimp cannery in the fall of 
1959 started to can shrimp in the small 
fishing village of Malpe, Mangalore, 
South Kanara, India. The equipment of 
the plant was designed and locally fabri- 
cated by its manager, a United States- 
educated fisheries engineer. The can- 
nery at Maple has an output of about 
3,000 cans per 8-hour working day, and 
is the second cannery in operation in 
India. 





A somewhat larger cannery, located 
at Cochin, started packing shrimp in 
September 1958 and its capacity is rated 
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at 12,000 cans per 12-hour working 
day. 


Both of the canneries put together 
are expected to pack annually nearly 2 
million cans, valued at about Rs. 3 mil- 
lion (US$628,000) to the canners, for ex- 
port to the United States. (The Bombay 
East Indian, October 1, 1959.) 





lreland 


TERRITORIAL FISHING LIMITS TO 
BE MEASURED FROM BASE LINES 
INSTEAD OF SHORELINE: 

The Eire Government has given no- 
tice that from January 1, 1960, the ter- 
ritorial fishing limits around the Irish 
coast will operate on the base-line sys- 
tem. This means that the limit line will 





headland to headland and will not be 
measured from the shoreline. 


However, Irish vessels will be per- 
mitted to fish the grounds excluded to 
non-Irish craft by the introduction of 
the system. Irish fishermen have been 
pressing for base-line limits. 


The Eire Government, in a note ex- 
plaining the reason for their action, 
stated that the old system gave rise to 
many difficulties. The new one would 
give the State jurisdiction over a great- 
er sea area. (The Fishing News, Octo- 
ber 23,1959.) 
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Japan 


AGREEMENT ON SAFE FISHING 
SIGNED WITH COMMUNIST CHINA: 
The conclusion of a safe fishing a- 
greement between the Japan-Communist 
China Fisheries Council and the China 
Fisheries Association was announced on 
October 29, 1959, in Peiping by a joint 
declaration of the two contracting par- 
ties. A Japanese member of the stand- 
ing committee of the Japan-Communist 
China Fisheries Council, signed the a- 
greement for the Japanese side. 
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The agreement designates two ports 
on the mainland, Lien Yun Kang and Wu 
Sung Kou, as ports of refuge for Japa- 
nese fishing boats in case of typhoon, 
shipwreck, accident, or sickness. The 
Japanese named the ports of Nagasaki, 
Tananoura, and Yamskawa. Severe re- 
strictions are placed on the activities of 
Japanese boats and men while in Chinese 
Communist ports, and it is specified that 
the agreement does not apply to cases of 


sickness which are of an epidemic nature, 


The Japan-Communist China Fisher- 
ies Council has applied to the Japanese's 


| Maritime Safety Board of the Ministry of 
| Transportation for official approval of 


| the arrangement. 


In view of the fact that 


| the agreement deals with humanitarian 
| questions that are ‘non-political in na- 


ture,'' approval is expected in the near 
future. From a practical standpoint the 
Japanese consider the agreement to be 
advantageous, because their boats fre- 


| quently fishin Communist China's coast- 
be measured from base lines drawnfrom | 


al waters while few Chinese boats ap- 
proach the shores of Japan, the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Tokyo reported on No- 
vember 1959. 
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| BUILDING OF REPLACEMENT 


FISHING VESSELS 
STEPPED UP: 
An increase in building of replace- 





| ment fishing vessels in Japan is aiding 


that country's shipbuilding and related 
industries. Most of the new vessels are 
for tuna fishing. Due to the stabilization 


| of the tuna industry, construction tonnage 


has increased to almost three times as 
much as previous years and shipyards 


| and ironworks are said to be holding 


| 








orders for the coming six months. 


Compared with construction tonnage 
of 25,463 in 1958, by September 1959 
it had reached 49,850 tons, almost twice 
as much. One reason for this increase 
in construction is the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of money is loaned 
out by financing institutions. Another 


reason is that many fishing vessels have 
reached both fishing companies and in- 
dividual owners have shifted from off- 
shore waters near Japan to distant fish- 
ing and direct exports or landings of 


catches of foreign ports or bases in the 
Atlantic. 
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As far as the number of vessels is 
concerned, there does not seem to be 
much difference from 407 as of Septem- 
ber 15, 1958, and 420 vessels as of Sep- 
tember 1959. But while there was a 
drop of 34 wooden fishing vessels, there 
was an increase of 47 steel vessels in 
the first nine months of 1959. Each 

and vessel owner is trying to im- 
re equipment and the efficiency of 
fishing vessels, and at the same 
ne a tendency is noticeable for build- 

larger vessels. For instance, three 


5 
, 


st 
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company's plans to expand its tuna fish- 

ery. After completion these vessels will 
be based at Misaki, Kanagawa Prefecture. 
(Fisheries Economic News, November 5, 

1959.) 





kok KK 
CANNED SALMON SALES TRENDS: 

The Japanese Canned Salmon Sales 
Company commenced the second-period 
sale of canned salmon early in Novem- 
ber 1959, and in addition to 225,000 cases 
of canned pink salmon, about 370,000 
cases of red, silver, and chum salmon 











Pelagic two-boating trawling near Shimoka, Japan, 








Shows nets-being hauled in. 





ms are building tuna vessels of the 
)-2,000 ton class. According to the 
hipyards, all the shipowners are try- | 
figure out how the fish hold can be | 
larger in order to utilize the ship's} 
ge to the maximum, For this pur- | 
| 
| 
| 








are making the engineroom 
und the weight of the main en- 

lighter. In the first nine months of 
19, vessels built or building for the 
tuna fishery totaled 123 ascom- 
d with 62 vessels built or building 


peptember lo, 


lpjack 
1958, 


Japanese Fishery Agency com- 
its that the present condition does 
necessarily indicate similar activi- 

1960 and some quarters in the 
idustry seem to be of the opinion that 
-onstruction tonnage may be beginning 
» decrease. (Suisan Tsushin, Octo- 
er 30, 1959.) 


i ne 


ties in 





One Japanese firm on November 5, 
1959, was reported to have ordered two 
vessels of 480 tons each from a ship- 
yard in Shizuoka Prefecture. Construc- 
tion of these two vessels is part of the 





were expected to be sold for export to 
Britain. Including those sold during the 
first period, the total sold to Britain in 
1959 is estimated to be 1,100,000 cases. 


Also, about 40,000 cases (tall cans) 
of pink salmon for the United States and 
some 110,000 cases for areas other than 
Britain, United States, and Canada were 
expected to be sold. With the 40,000 
cases of tall cans and 250,000 cases of 
No. 2 cans, a total of 490,000 cases of 
canned pink slamon was sold to the Unit- 
ed States. (Suisan Tsushin, November 4, 
1959.) 





EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY 
PRODUCTS TO THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY-JUNE 1959: 





During the first six months of 1959, 
Japanese exports of 37,300 metric tons 
of frozen tuna to the United States were 
valued at US$10,531,000, an increase of 
29.9 percent in quantity and 26.1 percent 
in value, as compared with the same pe- 











riod in 1958, Canned tuna exports (4,578 
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tons) to the United States January-June 
1959 were valued at US$4,614,000, a de- 
crease of 47.5 percent in quantity and 
35.2 percent in value from the first six 
months of 1958. Exports of other can- 
ned fish (mostly salmon and oysters) in 
January-June 1959 wereup sharply (33.7 
percent in quantity and 21.6 oo in 
value) from the same period in 1958, 

However, exports of fish and marine- 
animal oils were down 91.4 percent in 
quantity and 70.4 percent in value the 
first six months of 1959 from the same 
period of 1958. (United States Embassy, 


| 
| 
| 
| 




















Tokyo, October 14, 1959.) 
[~~ Japan's Exports of Selected Fishery Products to the 
mae: United States, January-June 1959 | 
Quantity Value 
Item |_ January - -June January -June 
chee 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 
-(Metric Tons) . (US$1,000) . 
Tuna, frozen... 37, 300 28,708 10,531 | 8, 348 
Tuna, canned ‘ 4,578 | 8,719 4,614 7,118 
(Crab meat, canne d 1,794 1, 293 4,366 | 2,928 
ther canned 13,148 | 9,837| 9,779 | 8,042 
Fish and marine | 
| animal oils 779 | 9,068 962 | 3,248} 
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MARINE-ANIMAL OIL EXPORTS, 
SUPPLY, AND UTILIZATION: 

Exports: Japan's exports of edible 
marine~animal oils (fish-liver and whale 
oils) dropped 














,2 3 _  |fable i! - Japanese, Marine-Animal] 
only 2.3 per il Exports,2/ 1958-59 | 
cent from 1958 . 

ame "~ | Product | 1959 | 1958 | 
to1959. How | (Metric Tons) | 
ever, exports _[Edible: | 
of inedible Cod liver oil 1, 200 | 1, 656] 

is ae Shark liver oil 100 228} 
marine-ani | Fish liver oi ¥ iC 





mal oils 
(sperm-whale 
oil)in 1959 of 
11,000 metric 
tons were low- 
er (33.2 percent) than 
16,471 tons in 1958. 


Whale oil... 
| Total edible . 86. 400 
Inedibie: y a 

Sperm -whale oil] 11,000 |16, 471) 
1/Preliminary estimates. 
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Supply and Utilization: During Japa- 
nese fiscal year 1959 (April 1959-March 
1960), out of an estimated total supply 
of 177,670 metric tons of marine-animal 
oils (edible and inedible), 98,470 tons or 
55.4 percent will be exported 41,900tons 
will be used for industrial products, and 
37,300 tons will be consumed in the man- 
ufacture of edible margarine and short- 
ening. (United States Embassy dispatch 
from Tokyo, dated November 11, 1959.) 
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Table 2 - Japanese Estimated Utilization and Supply of 
Marine-Animal Oils, Fiscal Year 1959 





























(April 1959 ~March 1960 | 
Margarine and| Industrial 
P g an ustrial} p_ 
roduct Shostanina i. Exports} Total 
a + £ . ee matens (Metric Tons). ..... 
Whale oil 21, 100 2,000 | 84, 140 ,107, 240 
Fish oil... | 16,200 15,600 | 3,160] 34,960 
| |Sperm -whale | 
oil os ~ 24,300 | 11,170} 35,470 
Total | _37, 300 41,900 |98, 470 |177, 670 
Korea 
FISHING INDUSTRY SUFFERS 
SEVERE DAMAGE FROM TYPHOON 





Typhoon Sarah swept across south- 
ern Korea on September 17, 1959, and 
left behind an estimated 669 persons 
missing and almost 800,000 persons 
homeless. Property damage, not yet 
all officially listed, is estimated to have 
exceeded US$100 million. 


Hardest hit was the Korean fishing in- 
dustry which had been gradually develop- 
ing under joint Republic of Korea-United 
States overseas mission (International 
Cooperation Administration) assistance 
to the — where it had become capable 
of supplying Korea's need for fisheries 
products and to provide a surplus for 
export. 


United States fisheries technicians 
report that prior to 1959, a total of 
$3,217,000 had been provided to reha- 
bilitate the Korean fisheries program; 
and that current year's operations pro- 
vide an additional $480,000 in direct 
support from Defense Support Appropria- 
tions and $659,000 from counterpart 
funds, 


Estimated damage to fisheries instal- 
lations in Kyong Sang Namdo Province, 
hardest hit by the typhoon, has been list- 
ed as at least 2,652,850,000 hwan 
($5,305,700). Because communications 
with many of the areas have not yet been 
re-established, this total loss may rise 
much we ape Two other provinces, less 
seriously affe cted, may bring the total 
loss to the fishing industry of Korea to 
$18,000,000. 


One major phase of the United States 
Aid program has been to assist the Ko- 
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rean Fisheries Associations to rebuild, 
remodel, or modernize the vessels in 
fishing fleet. On the basis of 
information over 3,000 boats in- 
Cc nding 16 of the powered vessels which 
replacing former craft were de- 
~ Seven other powered vessels 


reapgel S 
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prese! 


were 
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were lost, and 15 were partially destroy- | 
ed. Vessels lost, damaged, or destroy- | 
ed in cine many new craft built with 


USOM funds and on which the construc- 
had been completed but the boats 
were awaiting the delivery motors 


of 


ady in the warehouses. 
Damages to Government facilities 
‘isheries research, demonstration, 


+i cy 
pecTlo!l 


tion, processing, and warehousing 
narea amounted 58,000,000 
van ($1 16,000) and much of this was 
-ucted or operated as part of the 
f ies program. An additional 
24,000,000 hwan ($48,000) was reported 
: various branch research stations 
hatcheries in the Mokpo and other 
ng are 
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as. 
Unti the USOM 
had ex- 
progress in 


September 17, 1959, 
Korea 
unusual 
ting its current program. Ty- 
Sarah has made it necessary for 
I 1 fishermen--and the United 
aid program to the Korean fish- 
dustr a fresh start. 


fisheries program for 
-d to report 


emen 


ak 
y~-~-to make 


this is being done, with special 
survey teams in the disaster area to in- 
ate what can be salvaged and to 
with the various fisheries guilds 
them develop ways to finance t 
structior Relief aid is already 
into the disaster area, anda 
request for long-range aid as- 


as been forwarded to Washing- 
1ited States Embassy in Seoul 
orted on October 21, 1959. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY EQUIPMENT 

ISTED FOR DUTY-FREE ENTRY: 
The Korean Ministry of Finance is- 
sued two ordinances (Nos. 174 and 175) 
on October 20, 1959, which revised the 
existing provisions in Ordinances Nos. 
94 and 55 for exemption of customs du- 
ties on certain imports. Public Notice 
No. 197 of October 20, 1959, issued by 

the Ministry of Finance spells out in de- 
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tail the specific machinery and equip- 
ment entitled to duty free treatment for 
each important and essential industry. 
Duty free items concerned with the fish- 
ing industry are as follows: 


Equipment for Fishing Fleet: Fishing 
boats (50 gross tons up, under 5 years 
boat-age); fish detectors; direction find- 
ers; engines; whaling guns; net hoisters; 
fish pumps; and fishing nets (synthetic 
fibre products only). 





Fish Canneries: Vacuum seaming 
machine; can washing machine; shell re- 
moving machine; filling machine; vacu- 
um can inspecting machine; can drying 
machine; magnetic sterilizing machine; 
magnetic thermometers; can-lid making 
machine; and generators. 





Agar-Agar Industry: Compressors; 
centrifugal separators; dryers; filtering 
machine; agar-agar packing machine; 
agar-agar cutters; and generators. 





Fish Meal and Fish Oil Industry: 
Fish cooking machine; compressors; 
grinding machine; dryers; sieves; sepa- 
rators; distilling apparatus; electric cur- 
rent inducting and adjusting equipment; 





(United States Embassy dispatch from 
Seoul reported November 3, 1959.) 


<> 
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Libya 


TUNA LANDINGS 


> UP FOR 1959 SEASON: 
Landings of tuna at principal Libyan 
ports during the 1959 season totaled a- 
bout 1,950 metric tons and the season 
was considered a successful one. The 
andings by ports are as follows: Zuara, 
| 400 tons; Marsa Zunga, 280 tons; Zansur, 
300 tons; Sidi Billiman, 420 tons; Kliton, 
| 300 tons; and Misarata, 250 tons. 





| 

| Additional supplies of tuna were re- 
ceived by a tuna canning company lo- 
cated in Zuara from Japanese tuna fish- 
ing vessels. These supplies enabled the 
cannery to extend its canning season 
for three months or until December. 
As a rule the Libyan coastal fishing 
season ends in August. 


The tuna landed by the Japanese were 
smaller, but the meat was whiter and 
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Libya (Contd.): 


the Zuara cannery believed the tuna 
packed from the Japanese fish would be 
attractive to the Americans in Libya. 
One problem remained unsolved regard- 





Tuna fishing with set nets off coast of Libya. Net extends almost two miles from shore. Fishermen use barges first to 
put out a wire skeleton, held in position by anchors, and then fix the net over the wire.. This takes 60 fisher- 
men 2 to 3 weeks. Catches per haul vary from 12 to 500 tuna. 


ing the landings of Japanese tuna--that 
is the customs duties to be assessed by 
the Director of Customs. (United States 
Embassy dispatch from Tripoli report- 
ed October 12, 1959.) 





Malaya 


FISHERY AND WHALE PRODUCTS 
PROPOSED FOR PIONEER STATUS: 

On October 1, 1959, the Malayan 
Federation promulgated its eighth notice 
of products and industries which the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in- 
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tends to declare as having pioneer or 
protective status. The new list increases 
the number of industries likely to qualify 
from 31 to 34 and products from 174 to 


189. Included inthe list of products pro- 
posed for pioneer status are: Fish, includ- 














ing crustacea, molluscs, cetacea (whales), 
and preparations thereof. (United States 
Embassy dispatch from Kuala Lumpur, 
October 6, 1959.) 


29 
Mexico 


EXPORT DUTIES ON FISHERY 
PRODUCTS CHANGED EFFECTIVE 
AUGUST 8, 1959: 





Export duties on some of Mexico's 
fishery products were reduced effective 
August 8, 1959 (announced in the Diario 
Official on August 4, 1959). 
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Mexico's Export Duties on Fishery Products Effective August 8, 1959, with Comparisons 
Tariff No. Product NEW RATES OLD RATES 
1 Ad valorem Specific Ad valorem | Specific 
Pesos Per | US$ Per | Pesos Per | US$Per 2 
% Gross Kilo |Short Ton? % | Gross Kilo |Short Ton! 
)-00 -02 Oysters in the shell 10 - - | 20 - - 
* an } 4 —4 | SE eS = 
00-06 Tortoise shell turtles 10 - - 20 | 3,00 218.00 
4 + i } ie 
00-99 Live animals, edible; from 
salt or fresh water, not | 
specified 15 - 12 <n - 
} coe Bee 
M Fresh whole, u | 
or ¥ , C = . 10 0.03 a 
= Sa 
esn aba GS 
ir rate pa 8 - - 
ums Viti Si | 
st ref 2 0 0.03 2.18 
| 
, 22 1/0.003 0.22 | 
—— © aed 
| 
) 2 3 0.003 0.22 | 
i waste 
t 0.03 2.18 | 
SI I u 
s] 10 0.03 2.18 | 
| 
1c 10 0.03 2.18 | 
} nila 
10 0.03 2.18 
ate 10 0.03 2.18 
e € s esh 
x ) 10 0,03 | 2.18 
he? 
é Crustz 
esh ated or frozen ~ 20 0.03 2.18 
Mo 1D IND not spe Site fre so 
refrigerated or froze iS - | - 20 | 0.03 2.18 
5 Fresh-water fish, not speci 
fied, fresh, refrigerated | 
or froz 12 - 12 0.01 0.73 
: oe 
~99 Salit-water, not specitlic | 
fresh, refrigerated or | 
fro 12 - - 8 - ~ 
4 4 - 
00-00 | Abalone, salted 3 - - 5 - - 
| : : ani 
2-00 -0 Clams, shucked, salted 3 - 5 - - 
a } + — ne Seaeaee 
2-00-02 Dried shrimp, peeled or not, | , 
| even if pulverized 20 | 1/9 .003 | 0.22 | 35 p0,e0s 0.22 
42-00-03 Oysters, shucked, salted 3 | - - Dek # Ce - 
0-04 Octopus, salted 3 | - | 5 » = 
} | 4 —_—— 
10-98 Crustaceans or mollusks, not | | 
specified, smoked, salted, | 
in brine, or dry 5 } - | - 10 | - - 
+— + 4 + 4 t T os 
1442-00-99 Fish, not specified, smoked | } 
is. salted, in brine or dry 5 - Ta t- 10 - - 
044-00-99 | Fish sounds 10 L <aeeiie 15 ~ ~ 











1 


tariff as 0.30 pesos per 100 net kilograms. 


11/Listed in 


2/Equivalent in US$. 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


EXPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON 
RED SNAPPERS, TURTLES, 
AND CRAYFISH: 

The Mexican Government has in- 
creased export duties on red snapper, 
marine turtles, and fresh-water cray- 
fish (Diario Oficial, October 21, 1959). 
In U. S. cents per gross pound the ex- 
port duties now are about 1.2 cents for 
red snappers, 1.0 cent for turtles, and 
2.8 cents for fresh-water crayfish. 








The increases in duties were effect- 
ed by increases in the official prices. 
It is not expected that these increases 
will have any appreciable effect on ex- 
ports. In 1958 Mexico exported about 
255 metric tons of red snapper, 32 tons 
of marine turtles, and one ton of fresh- 
water crayfish. All of these products 
were shipped to the United States. 


MERIDA AREA SHRIMP 
FISHERY TRENDS, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 


Landings of shrimp from the Gulf of Mexico during t 
third quarter of 1959 in the Campeche-Ciudad del Carn 
area exceeded the total 


proximately 50 per« 





atch of the second quarter 










shrimp in the Brownsv , Texa arket r elir 
nated the profits earned from this increase 
Table 1 Land of r ut Carmen and ( é 
Jul € € be 9 
eS oS = 
M ar r Ca € € 
{1 T.} 
l I 
ily 44 ) 
August 46 
eptembe 
Total 
The € irop wa € € g € 
e | i State Hea i ta € 
€ e Texa rdde ble 
rhe new pr é € 1 jall a w as FS, een 
ince ( nave re ained rela € igh for thepa tw 
year jus to that, howeve c average t 
the same as Septer er pr € 1 wer 
Table 2 Exports to | Ss f Selected Fishery Products | 


from all Ports in the Merida Area, July-September, 1959 


= es | 
Product 

Shrimp Frozen Fish shark Fins | Shark Skins 
he [ee Sa 

ces ee ee ee Oo Ces Se DD ine ein ce dee Oa e's 

| | 

4,026 578 4 18 

ecesrepemnenepetas a ERASE Sh: LOOT: Net: EE 


The local effect of this change in the market has been to 
further reduce the number of marginal-profit boats operat- 
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ing in the Carmen-Campeche area. At present production 
levels, a fair profit may be earned even at the lower prices, 
provided that the operation is properly financed, However, 
in the Carmen area especially, many owners who entered 
the shrimp business during its highly profitable days backed 
by very little capital are finding it increasingly difficult to 
finance their operations. Forced to resort to excessively 
expensive credit facilities with interest rates as high as 
five percent per month, these owners suffer most from the 
reduced profit margin. In Campeche, however, the ef- 

fect is not as severe since the majority of the shrimp 

boat owners are local business men whose financial situ- 
ation is more stable and whose livelihood does not depend 
completely on the shrimp catches. 


The increased volume of production on the Yucatan Penin- 
sula during the July-September quarter-had little or nothing 
to do with the self-imposed white shrimp ban along the Cam- 
peche coast for two months last spring. The catches during 
the last quarter were primarily pink and brown shrimp, al- 
though signs of a new crop of small white shrimp recently 
appeared, 


On October 18, a group of Mexican Federal Government 
technicians were visiting Ciudad del Carmen as their first 
stop in a tour of the Yucatan Peninsula aimed at the study 
of the various problems of the regional economy. The 
group, which included representatives of several Govern- 
ment departments, made the investigation under the di- 
rection of the Secretariat of the President. Meetings were 
held in Carmen with representatives of the shrimp industry 
and it was reported certain recommendations concerning 
their difficulties will be made by the Government later. It 
appears that the executive branch of the Government may 
be taking more of an interest in the problems of the shrimp 
industry. 

Shrimp production for the third quarter of 1959 totaled 
about 4.0 million pounds in the Carmen-Campeche area. 
The comparable figure for the previous quarter was 2.6 
million pounds, (United States Consulate in Merida, Octo- 
ber 23, 1959.) 





SHRIMP FISHERIES TRENDS, 
OCTOBER 1959: 

The Mexican shrimp fishing industry, 
particularly the vessel owners, in Octo- 
ber 1959 were discouraged over the drop 
in shrimp prices. Reports from the Pa- 











Fig. 1 - New shrimp trawler (built in November 1958) ap- 
proaching dock at shipyard in Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico. 
cific Coast indicated a decline in white 
shrimp production for the Guaymas- 
Mazatlan fleets. During the latter part 
of October some of those vessels began 
fishing for brown shrimp, as fishermen 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


believed that the seasonfor white shrimp 
was over. Because of the sizeand price 
of brown shrimp, the vessel owners 

laimed to be losing money on catches 

that species. 


c 


of 


At the west coast port of Salina Cruz, 
atches began picking up towards the 
id of October with landings consisting 
mostly of brown shrimp. Boat owners 
complained of low prices. Trips yield- 

less than 4,000 or 5,000 pounds of 
headless shrimp were reported to be in 
the red. Three Salina Cruz vessels fish- 
ng off Guatemala were forced into San 
Jose, Guatemala, for allegedillegal fish- 
ng in Guatemalan waters on October 25, 
1959, 


te 


el 








Fig. 
struction of steel vessels. 


2 - Portion of shipyard at Mazatlan devoted to con- 





In the Carmen-Campeche area of the 
Gulf of Mexico landings averaged less 
than 2,000 pounds a trip in October. At 
Carmen during the first halfof the month, 
about half of the landings were pink 
shrimp. Of the remaining half, white 
shrimp accounted for about twice as 
much as brown shrimp. The white 
shrimp picked up at the endofthe month 
and were reported running ahead of the 
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pinks, with browns insignificant. Sizes 
were averaging about 50 percent 26-30 
count to the pound or larger. 





Fig. 3 - Small shipyard near Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, show- 
ing three partially completed 66-foot wooden shrimp vessels. 


At Campeche landings were about 95 
percent pink with white accounting for 
most of the remainder. Sizes were run- 
ning larger than at Carmen with better 
than 75 percent being 26-30 count or 
larger, the United States Embassy in 
Mexico City reported on November 6, 
1959. 





Morocco 


FISHING VESSELS AND GEAR: 

In 1959, according to statistics pub- 
lished by the Moroccan Bureau of Mer- 
chant Marine and Sea~Fishing, the fish- 
ing fleet consisted of 147 trawlers (aver- 
age 56 tons), 312 sardine seiners (aver- 
age 18 tons), and 2,120 small trawlers 
and line boats (average 3.4 tons). In ad- 
dition to the fishing vessels, six tuna 
trap nets (madragues) operated on the 
Moroccan coast. At the two principal 























| CMa tal 09.257 Moroccan Fishing Vessels and Gear 
Port Trawlers Seiners Small Trawlers and Line Boats 
eee. 5 Sieben: \ (Chalutiers et chalutiers-sardiniers) | (sardine flee iniers)| (3.4 tons average, palangriers) 
Number Tons Number Tons Number 
[Tanger jie Slate oy 19 2,958 2 32 70 
chenitra (ex Port Lyautey) S 246 1 6 99 
ae ha ae ‘ 2 94 3 37 73 
hammedia (ex-Fedale 1 12 10 95 101 
asablanca .....s<-; 42 2,078 54 702 202 
| Jadida (ex-Mazagan) . - - 7 68 168 
D, . 1S e wierh ee ete 35 1,252 93 2, 332 266 
Essaeuira (ex-Mogador) 3 118 13 270 197 
So ofG os aces 29 1,002 116 1, 870 799 
arache.. . 11 465 13 279 145 
Re: OO laa 147 8, 225 312 5, 691 2, 120 
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Morocco (Contd.): 


sardine fishing ports of Safi and Agadir, 
nylon twine is being used more frequent- 
ly in the seine nets. (United States Con- 
sul in Casablanca, October 5, 1959.) 


SARDINE FISHERY TRENDS, 
THIRD QUARTER 1959: 
"Marketing Moroccan canned sardines 
continues to be a matter of selling ata 
profit in France at 5,800 to 6,200 French 
francs (about US$11. 81-12 .63) per case 
and at a loss elsewhere at about 3,000 
Moroccan francs (about US$7.14) per 
case, Canners seem now to be coming 
to terms with reality and are curtailing 


production to the approximate size of 





the French duty-free quota of 600,000 
cases. In doing so, they face p- 
position of the Government wish- 





es to keep Moroccan sardines on the 
world market. The canners and the 
Government have settled upon a com- 
promise of 1,300,000 


cases, which, adaa- 


ed to the 650,000 cases left over from 
the 1958 season, make 1,950,000 cases 
than two-thirds of 
probably have to be sold at 
No effective measures have 
been taken to reduce the high cost price 
of Moroccan sardines in order to bring 
it down to a competitive level. At the 
beginning of September 1959, only 40 
factories were active and many were 
canning mostly mackerel, which is sal- 
able abroad. 


to be sold, more 
which will 
a loss. 


According to a Casablanca commer- 
cial newspaper, a price of 3,500 francs 
(about US$8.33) per case has been offer- 
ed by Soviet Russia but with "conditions 
fixed by the buyers which partl) 
the additional value offered.’ 


1114s 
Nnuiiily 


The dispute between the fishermen 
and the fish meal and oil industry about 
the price of sardines has not yet been 
settled. It had been agreed that the 
price of sardines for byproducts factor- 
ies would rise during the season from 
8 to 11 francs per kilo (0.86-1.2 U. 
cents a pound or $17-24 a short ton). 
The factory owners later backed down 
on the agreement, due to the decline in 
prices for fish meal on the world mar- 
ket. The matter is now in the hands of 
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the Ministry for Industry, and fish are 
being sold for 9 francs a kilo (about 0.97 
U. S. cents a pound or $19 a short ton). 


The fish meal industry has grown con- 
siderably in the past two years due part- 
ly to the closing of many canneries, and 
considerable investments have been made 
in equipping some 7 or 8 new plants, the 
United States Embassy in Rabat report- 
ed on October 20, 1959. 

Note: Moroccan franc valued at 420 francs to US$1 and 
French franc at 491 francs equal US$1. 


7 
oP) 





Netherlands 


ANTARCTIC WHALING FLEET 
DEPARTS AFTER SETTLEMENT 

OF _DISPU ‘TE OVER WAGES: 

~ The wage dispute between the Union 
for Seamen and the Netherlands Whaling 
Company, which threatened to Gelay the 
departure of the factoryship Willem 
Barendsz and its fleet of catc her ve vessels 
to the Antarctic whaling grounds, has 
been settled for the 1959/60 season. The 
old labor agreement has been extended 
for this coming season. Wages were not 
lowered as was the original intention of 
the Company and agreement was reached 
concerning the premium to be paid the 
seamen on the basis of the whale oil pro- 
duced. Earlier in 1959 the Dutch Whal 
ing Company, in anticipation of a lower 
blue-whale unit quota, had announced its 





intention of seeking a new agreement with 
As the 
bound by the 


the seamen for lower wage levels. 
Netherlands is now no longer 
International Whaling Commission quota, 
the Company plans to increase the whale 
catch from about 700 blue-whale units to 
1,200 blue-whale units. 


The Willem Barendsz was delayed in 
sailing on the scheduled date of Octo- 
ber 31 due to a delay in completing the 
installation of a new deep-freezing unit. 
However, the whaling fleet was reported 
to have left on November 4 and was ex- 
pected to arrive on the Antarctic whaling 
grounds in time to operate the full 107 
days as scheduled. (United States Em- 
bassy in Amsterdam reported on Octo- 
ber 23, 1959.) 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, December, 
p. 91. 
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Netherlands (Contd.): 


IMPORTS OF MARINE OILS, 


UARY 


’- JUNE 


959: 





JAN 


ring the first six months of 1959, imports of marine 
] oils produced at sea by Dutch fishing and 





~ Netherland's Imports of Marine Oils, 


January-June 1958-59 



































ty of January -June 4 January-June 1958 
T | Quantity| Valued | Quantity Value—| | 
Metric | US$ | Metric US$ | 
Tons} 1,000 Tons _ 1,000 
States 5,318 | 929 2,382 | 444 | 
. - | - | 256 | 60 
863 33 | 1, 263 266 
| 3977 34 | 187 42 
2,261} 482 | 309 89 
332 4 } 256 41 
a | 
a 282 | 66 
95 3 150 28 
I 5 542 94 
9 3 2 
| 2 
| 1 18,038 3,913 
| | 692 169 
| 3 | 24, 366 5,214 
ted 75 guilders equal US$1. 
sh roduction by Dutch fish 
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whaling fleets) amounted to 35,599 metric tons, an increase 
of 46.1 percent as compared with the 24,366 tons imported 
in the same period of 1958. Values were up about 33.7 per- 
cent in the first six months of 1959 from January-June 1958. 
The approximate value per metric ton for imported marire 
oils declined from about US$217.27 in the first half of 1958 
to about 195.79 per ton in January-June 1959. (Report of 
October 3, 1959, from Agricultural Attache with U. S. Em- 


bassy, the Hague.) 


EXPORTS OF MARINE 
PRODUCTS, 1957-58: 

Norwegian exports (includes products 
delivered directly from fishing grounds) 
of fishery and marine-animal products 
during 1958 amounted to 632,770 metric 
tons, valued at US$165.2 million. As 
compared with 1957, the exports in1958 
were lower by 12.7 percent in quantity 
and 11.5 percent in value. The decline 
in Norway's exports of fish and fish and 
marine-animal byproducts was due 
largely to the failure of the 1958 winter 
herring fishery. Products derived di- 
rectly from the herring fishery (exclusive 


Norway 
























































|Refined hardened oils and fats, inedible 

















rV ine Products, 1957-58 
7 << z 1957 
Value | Quantity Value 
] “Tons | 1,000 Kroner US$i,000 | Metric Tons [| US$i,000 
30, 080 14, 377 2,014 | 57, 138 3, 839 | 
1,242 2,925 +10 316 100 | 
26,984 49,112 __ 6,878 | 26, 375 6,417 
58, 306 66, 414 9, 302 83, 829 10, 356 
34, 484 22, 499 8,35 45, 686 4,009 
14,933 37 , 999 5, Sae 7, 872 4,152 
18.038 | 51.926 | 7.273 17,318 | 6, 237 
67,455 112, 424 iS, 746 70,876 | 14,398 
—+——___— 
37,551 71,762 24, O5€ 36, 040 | 21,772 
33, 467 108, 201 15, 154 42,193 | 20,058 
60, 263 57, 936 8, 114 62, 883 | 8, 381 
13, 957 23,255 3, 257 9,942 | 2, 324 
3, 864 5, 866 822 4,004 833 
| 1,747 2,020 | _ 283 1, 387 239 
150, 849 36°, 040 51, 686 156, 449 53, 607 
2, 880 30,995 | 4, 341 2, 897 4,034 
oofh's a 39, 133 155, 906 21, 836 42, 881 24, 284 
+ + ————— 
ore ae er ‘ 89, 437 102,976 | 14,422 120, 468 20, 005 
eee 16,527 16,032 | 2,245 14, 231 1,921 
6, 360 2,495 349 7, 342 415 
1,025 1,061 149 920 139 
ee ee he eh 7,810 | 7,190 1,007 10,106 1,285 
oe mie a 121, 159 | 129,754 18,172 153,067 23, 765 
ER a? | 134,999 202, 174 28, 316 141, 697 34, 166 
ee ae 57,989 112,739 15,790 72,988 21,941 | 
. eee 632,770 T, 175, 446 724, 084 186, 551 
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Norway (Contd.): 


of herring oil and herring oil refined in- 
to hardened oils and fats) declined from 
290,169 tons in 1957 to 218,128 tons in 
1958, or about 24.8 percent. 


Pakistan 


NEW WHOLESALE FISH MARKET AT 
KARACHI OPENED BY PRESIDENT: 

On October 2, 1959, the New Karachi 
wholesale fish market was opened by 
the President of Pakistan. The Minis- 
ter of Food and Agriculture made the 
introductory speech in which he outlined 
the status of the fish harbor and reveal- 
ed for the first time publicly the Martial 
Law Regulation which had been signed 
on September 29, 1959, whereby no one 
is permitted to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of fish, fresh, dried, or salted, ex- 
cept at places designated by the Central 
Government. This provision of the Mar- 
tial Law applies only to wholesale auc- 
tions. Retail sales and sales by hawkers 
will be unaffected. After the Minister's 
speech, the President's speech empha- 
sized mostly the food and nutritional 
value of fish and the necessity for de- 
veloping fisheries as a means of in- 
creasing food supply. 





The President then went out into the 
sorting room of the wholesale market. 
In the undredged channel there were 
several small gaily decorated fishing 
boats which could navigate the channel, 
and it had been arranged that one fish- 
ing vessel would tie up alongside anc 
discharge its cargo which in turn would 
be sorted. The President. watched the 
unloading and sorting, inspected the 
weighing system, and departed. The 
market was officially open. 


The market did not actually start 
auction operations until October 6, at 
which time 60 metric tons of fish were 
disposed of. The quantity has increased, 
and on October 9, 140 tons were sold of 
which about half were fresh and the oth- 
er cured or processed. The daily ca- 
pacity had been estimated at 120 tons. 


| the middle of 1960. 
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The channel at the waterside where 
fishing boats were to land their catch 
has not been dredged to sufficient depths 
and catches continue to be landed else- 
where and brought into the market by 
camels, rickshaws, and trucks, so that 
the planned smooth flow from the ships 
to the sorting room and into the auction 
room has not yet been effected. 


The Government has stated that the 
fish harbor will be in full operation by 
Following is the 


| status of the installations in the fish 
| harbor, and the anticipated date of com- 


pletion as set forth by the Government: 


| Jetty built on the reclaimed land com- 


pleted; wholesale fish market, com- 
pleted; oil pier, completed; Fishermen's 
Cafe, completed; building for storing, 
display, and sale of fishing equipment, 


| completed; four sheds to be used for 
| making and mending nets as well as the 


fishermen's rest house, completed; the 
sea food cafe, construction completed 


| but not open pending a decision as to who 


will operate; two cold storage plants, 120 
tons each, completed; one chip-ice plant 
and 2 block~-ice plants with combined ca- 
pacity for freezing 40 tons a day, com- 
pleted; research station (marine fish- 
eries laboratory), January 1960; dredg- 


| ing, April 1960; boat basin, workshop, 
| and slipway for repair of vessels, no 
| estimated date of completion but con- 





struction will not begin until after dredg- 
ing has been completed; curing yard, no 
estimated date of completion but con- 
struction is to begin early in 1960. Priv- 


| ate enterprise area, 37,000 square yards 


have been earmarked for private indus- 
try and 7 plots have been allotted. Con- 
struction has started on one freezing 
plant. No date of completion indicated. 
The other 3 freezing plants, the 2 can- 
ning plants, and 1 shark-liver plant are 
just now placing orders for machinery; 
and road network, the major portion of 
network completed. 


The Martial Law Regulation No. 75 
promulgated at the time of the opening 
reads as follows: 


"No person shall sell or otherwise dispose of, 
within the Federal Capital, fish whether fresh, 
dried or salted except at such place or places and 
in such manner as the Central Government may 
from time to time by notification in the official 
Gazette direct... ." 
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Pakistan (Contd.): 


Under this regulation only the Kara- 
Fish Harbor, West Wharf, has been 
designated as the place for disposing of 
fish. 


i 


cnil 


Official press handout hails this reg- 
ilation as a welfare measure for the 
eral fishing community and the con- 
ing public by breaking the monopoly 
‘the 11 auctioneers known as ''mole- 
rs'' and who are said to "resort to 
malpractices of various sorts,'' so that 

» fishermen do not get an adequate 

*n for the labor involved in sea fish- 
It also is touted as a means of in- 
easing the foreign exchange earnings 
the country by preventing the wastage 
fish in transit and in handling as well 

improving the quality of processed 
(United States Embassy report, 
rachi, October 16, 1959.) 


Fey 


sum 


ioidae 
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Aen ee 
Peru 
NEW LAW MODIFIES 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPANSION 
OF FISH MEAL PLANTS: 
The Peruvian Supreme Resolution 

of December 1, 1956, which 

rohibited the establishment of new 
meal plants or the expansion of 

sting plants, has been superseded 
Supreme Decree No. 09 of October 9, 


»1°7 
‘ 


\t the same time, the Decree also 
lified Article 25 of Supreme Decree 
2 of December 5, 1958, in sucha 

as to impose certain limitations 
the establishment or expansion of 
Under the Decree of October 9 
licenses will be issued only for 
i installations and for plants whose 
capacities do not exceed those of exist- 
plants. Applications will be accept- 
ed only from individuals or entities hav- 
ng sufficient economic means to com- 
plete a project, and they must own their 
own fishing vessels. Licenses will not 


Tit ? 
}5HO 


be issued for the operation of new plants 
in three specified zones, and closed sea- 
sons will be established by the Ministry 
of Agriculture as necessary for conser- 
vation, 


There are other provisions re- 
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lating to the use of licenses within one 
year of issuance, and to inspection. 


Plants already in operation have 12 
months from date of publication of the 
October Decree in which to bring their 
operations into accord with the Decree. 
Licenses limit tonnage to that which can 
be processed in 20 hours a day and 300 
days a year. 


In regard to the requirement that 
plant operators must own their own 
| vessels, vessels normally engaged in 
supplying fresh fish for consumption, 
freezing, or canning have been diverted 
| to anchovy fishing, causing a severe 
| shortage in the supplies of edible fish. 
The vessel ownership requirement is 
| designed to correct the shortage of fresh 
fish by preventing diversion of boats to 
the presently more lucrative fishery for 
the reduction plants. (United States Em- 
bassy reported from Limaon October 19, 
| 1959.) 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, December 
1959, p. 95. 








Portugal 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
JANUARY-JULY 1959: 

Portugal's exports of canned fishdur- 
ing January-July 1959, amounted to 
38,605 metric tons (2,117,000 cases), 
valued at US$19.8 million as compared 
with 32,868 tons, valued at US$17.7 mil- 
lion for the same period in 1958. Sar- 
dines in olive oil exported during the 
first seven months of 1959 amounted to 
27,858 tons, valued at US$13.5. 




















[ _Portuquese Canned Fish Exports, Jani -July 1959 
Species _ January-July 1959 
1 Metric S$ 
Tons 1,000 
Sardines in olive oil ..... .. {127,853 13,465 
| Sardine & sardinelike fish in brine | 1,072 216 
| {Tuna & tunalike fish in olive oil .| 1,965 1,400 
| Anchovy fillets. . ae 3,790 2, 843) 

Mackerel in olive oil ...... 2,391 1, 179 
\. + SAPeeranrre, 702) 
pra ea aa 38, 605 19,835 














| During January-July 1959, the lead- 

| ing canned fish buyer was Germany with 
8,506 tons (valued at US$4.2 million), 
followed by Italy with 5,385 tons (valued 


at US$3.1 million), United States with 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


3,614 tons (valued at US$2.5 million), 
Great Britain with 3,426 tons (valued at 
US$1.6 million), and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg with 2,540 tons (valued at US$1.2 
million). Exports to the United States 
included 1,585 tons of anchovies, 406 
tons of tuna, 1,536 tons of sardines, and 
28 tons of mackerel. (Conservas de 
Peixe, September 1959.) 
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CANNED FISH PACK, 
JANUARY-JULY 1959: 

The total pack of canned fish for 
January-July 1959 amounted to 17,679 
metric tons as compared with 17,849 
tons for the same period in 1958, Can- 
ned sardines in oil (9,257 tons) account- 
ed for 52.4 percent of the January-July 
1959 total pack, up by 1.0 percent from 
the pack of 9,164 tons for the same pe- 
riod of 1958, the September 1959 Con- 
servas de Pe ixe reports. 














Product = _| Ne Net Weight _|___Cases 


iz ~Portuquese_ Canned Fish Pack, January -July 195 2 


“Metric 1 Tons | ie 00 
n Olive Oil: 


ol” a | 9, 257 487 
| Sardinelike fish ...... | 504 26 
| Anchovy fillets on 3, 655 365 
5 eae aa <a, 3, 345 119 





Mackerel .. aa an 306 i2 
Ger eeeeionn . . . a ws | 612 32 
a a <M 


we we & Y 





FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY-JULY 1959: 

Sardine Fishing: During January- 
July 1959, the Portuguese fishing fleet 
landed 28,440 metric tons of sardines 
(valued at US$2,983,756 ex-vessel or 
about $104.90 a ton). 








July 1959 landings of sardines totaled 
11,353 tons valued at US$1,288,174. Can- 
neries purchased 53.2 percent or 6,040 
tons of the sardines (valued at US$693,217 
ex-vessel or about $114.77 a ton). A to- 
tal of 5,276 tons was purchased for the 
fresh fish market, and 37 tons were 
salted. 


Other Fishing: The January-July 
1959 landings of fish other than sardines 
were principally 16,044 tons of chin- 














chards (value US$1,093,495) and 3,015 
tons of anchovies (value US$275,061). 
(Conservas de Peixe, September 1959.) 
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South-West Africa 





FISHING INDUSTRY 
IMPORTANT TO ECONOMIC LIFE: 
The South-West Africa fishing indus- 
try, centered around Walvis Bay and 
Luderitz, has grown rapidly and makes 
a significant contribution to the Terri- 
tory's economic life. It brings in over 
US$25 million worth of business a year 
and employs some 4,000 persons. Six 
modern canneries and freezing plants 
permit efficient production of canned 
pilchards (sardine), fish oil, and fish 
meal, 








[ South-West Africa's Production of Selected Products and 
_By products and | Whi ite Fish Landings 1957-58 


] 
| 
IN 1958 a 1957 | 
. (Short Tons). . .| 



















youn as wee | 42, 838 
ee ae ee els }46, 200 46,768 

» ose eb ele ese 12, 381 79 
il... sss sss 112,3 _|__ 10,793 
Bpiny lobster: ie! « ¥Te 000 Lbs. ) eee 
>... ree | 430 1, 808 














| Frozen tails .........- | 1,777 1, 374 
ON RE I s ._| 1,882 3. 698 
andings of white fish ..... ~ | 6,62 620 10, 383 





In 1959 the permissible pilchard-ma- 
asbanker catch was increased by 50,000 
tons to 300,000 short tons. This bodes 
well for the industry because there has 
been greater demand for fish meal and 
oil as well as for canned fish. Competi- 
tion from the United States and Japan 
has been keen, however, particularly for 
canned fishinthe Philippine market. Al- 
though canned spiny lobster production has 
fallen off, the United States market for 
frozen spiny lobster tails has kept the 
spiny lobster industry healthy and it has 
processed about 20 million pounds ayear. 
(Canadian Foreign Trade, November 7, 
1959.) 
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NEW VESSEL FOR 

SPINY LOBSTER RESEARCH BUILT: 
A 74-foot vessel (similar to the 

Trachurus and Kunene built for the 








Union of South Africa Fisheries Divisions) 
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South-West Africa (Contd.): 


has been built at Luderitz for the South- 
West Africa Administration for spiny 
lobster research. 


Luderitz, one of South-West Africa's 
) fishing centers, has six large spiny 
bster processing factories represent- 
a capital investment of about US$8.4 
yn. More than 1,000 fishermen and 
workers are dependent on the 
istry and during the past few years 
suffered as a result of a sharp 
n the yearly catch. The Adminis- 
has a laboratory and three scien- 
but its only available 
boat 


StS in the town, 


has been the 65-foot patrol 


+ ~ TT 
N om ili. 


ries Section of 
Administration 
which was to 
1a, would cost 
and equip. She 
Diesel en- 


l head of the F 
South-West Africa 
- 1 that the new 
Angra Peque 


~ 000 7 


000 to build 


isne 


vessel, 











$112 
be powered by twin 
each developing 170 hp., and, like 
South-West Africa fishery re- 
would be a twin-screw 
She would have a speed of at least 
ots. In additi large labora- 
she would have accommodations 


} crew and scientists. 


ther 


1 vesseis, 


on toa 


addition to 


sp lobsters, 


its proposed work on 
the South-West African 
nistration is making a substantial 
tribution to pilchard research with 
modern vessels, the 82-foot Namib 
the 70-foot Kuiseb, and a team of 








scientists. 

iother project being undertaken by 
iministration is the building, at a 

f $98,000-$112,000, of new labo- 
s at Walvis Bay. (The Austra- 


Fisher. 
Mi I 
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Spain 


CANNED TUNA EXPORTS TO 
UNITED STATES INCREASE SHARPLY: 





Since the inauguration of the new ex- 
change rate on July 22, 1959, there has 
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been a sharpincrease in exports of can- 
ned albacore tuna from Spain to the Unit- 
ed States. From July 22-August 31, 1959 
a total of 1,345,685 pounds (value 
US$489,403) of canned albacore tuna and 
58,918 pounds (value $22,014) of other 
canned fish were exported to the United 
States. Total exports in 1958 to the Unit- 
ed States of all types of canned fish a- 
mounted to 1,757,572 pounds, valued at 
US$556,456. 


2 


Two factors are believed to have con- 
tributed to increased exports to the Unit- 
ed States during July and August 1959. 
First, and believed to be of primary im- 
portance, is the adjustment in the ex- 
change rate of 60 pesetas to the dollar. 
Previously canned fish exporters had 
been allowed premiums of up to 8 pesetas 
on the official rate of 42 pesetas to the 
dollar, bringing the previous effective 
rate upto amaximum of 50 pesetas to the 
qaoiiar,. 


The second factor mentioned as a 
boost to export sales is the poor catches 
of summer albacore tuna by the Japa- 
nese fishermen which resulted in de- 
creased exports by Japan of canned 
white meat tuna to the United States. 


Spanish fish canners were optimistic 
over prospects for exports during the 
remainder of 1959, although their opti- 
mism was based primarily on the hope 
that albacore catches would continue to 
be plentiful. Sales to the United States 
of canned fish exceeding US$1 million 
are forecast for the year 1959, 


In commenting on the monetary stabi- 
lization program, one canner stated his 
belief that the program will be success- 
ful in the long run, and cited the increased 
exports of canned fish as evidence of 
short-run success in one sector. He 
added that the program must work, if 
industries such as fish canning are to 
survive. (United States Consulate in 
Vigo, reported September 11, 1959.) 





| 
| 
| 
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Sweden 


EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
TO EAST GERMANY RESUMED: 
Negotiations between officials of the 
Swedish West Coast Fishermen's Organ- 
ization and East German authorities have 
resulted in the resumption of Swedish 
fish exports to East Germany. First 
shipments, it is said, will consist of de- 
liveries from the 4,500 metric tons 
(about 100,000 cases) of herring stored 
in plants in southern and western Swe- 
den. Later it is hoped to export fresh 
fish. 





It is reported in the Goteborg press 
that the agreement provides that during 
the remainder of 1959, Sweden will be 
able to export 6,315 metric tons of fish 
(herring, eel, cod fillets, salmon; etc.) 
to East Germany as well as 1,825,000 
cans of sprat and 100 metric tons of 
specialities for a total value of 6,500,000 
crowns (US$1,257,000). This amount 
will be in addition to the 9 millioncrowns 
(US$1,740,000) provided for in the 1959 
barter agreement with East Germany, ac- 
cording to an October 27, 1959, dispatch 
from the United States consulin Goteborg. 


Note: Also see Commercial! Fisheries Review, December 
1959, p. 97. 











Taiwan 


FISHERY LANDINGS 
INCREASED IN 1958: 

Salt-water and pond fish production 
by Taiwan in 1958 amounted to 229,667 
metric tons--10.3 percent above 1957. 
The goal for 1959 is 242,000 metric 
tons. It was reported recently that pro- 
duction through July 1959 reached 
136,045 tons and, despite flood damage 
to fish ponds, the 1959 production is ex- 
pected to exceed the target. 





Flood damage to fisheries was esti- 
mated officially at NT$76,375,000 (about 
US$2,117,000), almost all of which con- 
sisted of claimed damage to fresh-wa- 
ter ponds and to brackish coastal ponds 
near Tainan. A fisheries expert in Sep- 
tember reported that the few fresh-water 
ponds in the flooded area had been re- 
paired and restocked, at a total outlay 
to the Federal Agency of less than NT$4 


| warehouse at present. 
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million (US$111,000), and that most of 
the coastal ponds were better left unre- 
paired, since they obstruct drainage and 
are illegal. Thus, pond-fishery produc- 
tion has been little set back, and the a- 
bundance of water for ponds around Tao- 
yuan, which frequently go dry in late sum- 
mer, will probably assure an increased 
catch there. Certain funds were made 
available for rehabilitation of boats and 
fishing harbors. 


Taiwan's fishing has expanded so fast 
that coastal and inshore trawling grounds 
are becoming less profitable, and the 
trawlers are tempted to wander afield. 
They stray occasionally within reach of 
Communist Chinese gunboats and are 
taken into custody. Though they are 
usually released, the Government has 
attempted to minimize incidents by set- 
ting limits to those parts of the Taiwan 
Strait and China Sea in which they can 
operate. The trawlers have regularly 
ignored the limits but, after the most 
recent incident last spring, the Navy be- 
gan more rigid enforcement, and the 
trawlers have complained to the author- 
ities that, unless restrictions are re- 
laxed, the offshore and deep-sea fish- 
ery catch will shortly begin to decline. 
(United States Embassy dispatch from 
Taipei, October 22, 1959.) 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY BEING DEVELOPED: 
The first shipment of frozen shrimp 
from Thailand to the United States took 
place in April 1959. The packer, with 
headquarters in Bangkok, has a complete 
processing and packing plant located in 
the Government freezer there. The fa- 
cility offers a holding capacity of 3,500 
tons. The one company is the only 
packer operating in the Government 
The initial ship- 


Thailand 





| ment of shrimp (packed in 5-pound car- 
| tons) was the first frozen product ever 


shipped from Thailand. 


The Thailand packer expects to pack 
about 500,000 pounds during its first 
| year of operation, 


| 
| 
| 


It supplies fishermen 
with nets, and has secured services of 
Japanese technicians to teach native fish- 








Jar 


Th 
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Thailand (Contd.): 


ermen how to fish for shrimp with 
modern equipment. 


The packer obtains mostly white 
shrimp, but has secured some tiger- 
shrimp. Most of the catch has 

en jumbo size with very little small- 
er than 10-to-the-pound. The fishing 
season usually lasts about nine months. 
(Frosted Food Field, October 1959.) 


stripe 





Tunisia 


FISHERY TRENDS, OCTOBER 1959: 

~ In July 1959, the Director of the 
Office National de Peche visit- 

where he arranged for the pur- 
ff two used trawlers. He also 

uded final construction 


yw trawlers being 


Tunisian 


details on 
in Italy as 
of the United States aid program 


built 


inisia. Two of these are to be de- 
ed in February 1960 and two more 
March, Two additional used trawlers 


be purchased in Italy. The dinar- 
ne disparity continues to plague the 
Tunisian fishing industry which is also 
‘fected by Portuguese, Spanish, Japa- 
e, and even Moroccan competition. 


Tuna landings during the 1959 sea- 
son, which ended in mid-July, were ab- 
ormally small. Only 200 metric tons 

landed as compared to average 

21 landings of 1,000 tons. The light 
lings in 1959 may be attributed to 
yne or a combination of the follow- 


factors: nonappearance of tuna in 
Tunisian waters; depletion of tuna 
schools in the Mediterranean as the re- 
sult of overfishing, and the fact that 
only two Spanish captains were avail- 
able to set the fish traps for the Sidi- 


Daoud tuna canneries, Tunisia's largest. 


The Spaniards have been replaced by 


less experienced Tunisian trap captains. 


The catch of sardines and sardine- 
like fish for the season which begins in 
late May and ends in November was 
poor as of early October. It is report- 
ed that price-wise Tunisia can now ex- 
port to the French market, but that the 
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quality of Tunisian sardines is poor and 
French buyers are offering sales resist- 
ance. The principal reason for this is 
the poor handling techniques of the Tu- 
nisian fishermen, the fact that refrigera- 
tion is generally unavailable, and fish 
are delivered to the canneries in poor 
condition. However, it has been noted 
that total exports of salted and canned 
fish and shellfish increased about 21.6 
percent during the first half of 1959 
(264,706 dinars or about US$630,000) as 
compared to the similar period of 1958 
(217,696 dinars or about US$518,000). 
(United States Embassy dispatch from 
Tunis, October 16, 1959.) 


ree 


| Turkey 


PLAN TO ACTIVATE FISH MEAL 
AND OIL PLANT IN 1960: 

The Turkish Meat and Fish Organiza- 
tion established Turkey's first fish meal 
and oil plant in Trabzon in 1958 and plan- 
ned to begin operations in the 1958 sea- 
son. The plant building and installation 
of machinery was actually completed, 
but activation has been delayed. Now 
the Meat and Fish administrators are 
planning to put the plant into operation 
early in 1960. This plant will produce 
industrial fish oil and fish meal. The 
main types of fish utilized will be por- 
poise and mackerel. 





A small amount of fish oil is pro- 
duced with primitive methods by the 
fishermen of the eastern Black Sea re- 
gion. When they catch a porpoise, they 
boil it, skim off the oil, and use the meat 
scrap as fertilizer, as they have no fish 
meal reduction equipment, according to 
an October 6, 1959, report from the 


| United States Agricultural Attache in 


Ankara, 
= a = 


Union of South Africa 


PILCHARD-MAASBANKER LANDINGS 
FOR 1959 BREAK RECORD: 

The 1959 pelagic shoal fishing season 
off the Union of South Africa's Cape west 
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Union of South Africa (Contd.): 


coast closed at midnight on August 14, 
1959, with a new record catch of 34,753 
short tons, made up of 286,796 tons of 
pilchards, 19,484 tons of maasbanker, 
and 36,473 tons of mackerel. Thiscatch 
was higher than that of the previous re- 
cord season in 1952, and exceeded the 
1958 catch substantially. 


The decision to close the 1959 season 
two weeks before the expected closing 
date of August 31 was made on the rec- 
ommendation of the Fisheries Develop- 
ment Advisory Council which met at the 
end of July. At this meeting the Council 
was informed by the Union's Director of 
Fisheries that the pilchard-~maasbanker 
quota had already passed the 276,723 
tons landed to the end of August last 
year. Almost the entire pilchard catch, 
he reported, had been taken from the 
area south of Cape Town; smaller fish 
were being caught and the pilchards were 
showing signs of early spawning. 


On August 14, the notice closing the 
season was published in the Government 
Gazette. This closed the Cape West 
Coast to the catching of pilchards and 
maasbanker for canneries or fish meal 
plants for the period August 15 to De- 
cember 31. Plants were being overhaul- 
ed and refitted late in 1959 in prepara- 
tion for the next season which was due 
to start in January 1960. 


An outstanding feature of the 1959 
season was the huge pilchard catch of 
286,796 tons, more than the previous 
record of 214,533 tons set in 1958. The 
mackerel catch of 36,473 tons was also 
a record. But maasbanker landings of 
19,484 tons were the lowest since 1947 
when the industry had only just entered 
its period of intensive development. 


Products produced from the Union of 
South Africa shoal fish landings were 
71,505 tons fish meal, 3,592,482 Imperi- 
al gallons fish oil, 925,000 pounds can- 
ned pilchards, 6,923,371 pounds canned 
maasbanker, and 12,781,276 pounds can- 
ned mackerel, 


In 1957 and 1958 maasbanker landings 
were boosted by brief periods of heavy 
catching. In 1959, however, there was no 


| ing center. 
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maasbanker run, although boats moving 
between St Helena Bay and the Cape Pen- 
insula fishing waters kept a close watch 
for the shoals. 


Another feature of the season was the 
appearance of Hout Bay as a shoal fish- 
Its proximity to the best fish- 


| ing areas proved extremely advantageous 


| to its 2 fish meal factories which, witha 


reduction plant capacity of only 15 tons 


| of raw fish an hour, handled some 20 per- 


cent of the quota fish catch. The 2 Saldan- 
ha Bay factories, also reasonably well 
placed, handled about 20 percent of the 
catch; 7 large factories on the southern 


| shores of St. Helena Bay processed 55 


percent and 5 percent was handled by the 
factories at Lambert's Bay and Thorn 


| Bay. 


It is estimated that 95 percent of the 
pilchard catch was taken from the waters 
south of Cape Town by a fleet of 150 boats, 
most of which had to travel several hours 
to and from the fishing area. 


In 1959, for the first time, the Divi- 
sion of Fisheries attempted a forecast of 
the pilchard catch. The forecast was ex- 
ceeded by 50,000 tons. The estimate was, 
however, based on one instead of three 
months' autumn temperature observations; 
and the low maasbanker catch with subse- 
quent concentration on pilchards was an 
unexpected factor. According to the Fish- 
eries Division, temperature observations 
made during the autumn of 1959 indicate 
a ‘reasonably good season in 1960. The 
Division is now analyzing its observa- 
tions and hopes to give a more detailed 
forecast of the 1960 catch. 


With the big catch of pelagic shoal 
fish in Cape waters and likely landings 
at South-West Africa's Walvis Bay of 
300,000 short tons, fish landings in the 
Union and South-West Africa are almost 
certain to be the highest ever. The pe- 


| lagic shoal fish catch will alone exceed 


630,000 tons; the indications are that 
trawl fish landings will again pass 100,000 


| tons; and line fishing, including a good 


catch of snoek, should add another 40,000 
tons to bring the total to more than 
770,000 tons-~-56,000 tons above the re- 
cord 714,000 tons of 1958. (The South 
African Shipping News and Fishing In- 
dustry Review, September 1959. 
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Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa 


PILCHARD-MAASBANKER FISHERY 
TRENDS, JULY AND AUGUST 1959: 





During July 1959, South African 
west coast fishing vessels landed more 
pilchards than in any other single month | 

1 the history of the fishery. According | 
to the Division of Fisheries, the Union 
of South Africa July pilchard landings 
ere 65,175 short tons, more than 
10,000 tons higher than the previous 
record set in June 1959. In addition, 
104 tons of maasbanker and 48 tons of 
mackerel were landed in July 1959. 
These figures compare with 25,613 tons 

f pilchards, 1,109 tons of maasbanker, 

11,151 tons of mackerel caught in 





= 


July 1958; and with 1,911 tons of pil- 
*~hards and 403 tons of maasbanker in 
1957. 


The Union's total pilchard-maasbank-| 
andings to the end of July was 286,925 
tons, made up of 267,633 tons of 
pilchards and 19,292 tons of maasbank- 
The mackerel landings of 35,574 

tons brought the shoal fish total to 
23,499 tons. The 1959 season con- 
tinued for the first two weeks in August. 


snort 


The July 1959 landings in the Union 
yielded 14,780 short tons of fish meal, 
11,612 Imperial gallons of fish oil, 
63,840 pounds of canned pilchards, 
13,260 pounds of canned maasbanker, 
and 39,744 pounds of canned mackerel. 


The August (1 through 14) catch for 
the Union of South Africa west coast was 
,163 tons of pilchards and 192 tons 

aasbanker or jack mackerel. This 
ympares with 26,706 tons of pilchards, 
800 tons of maasbanker, and 4 tons of 
mackerel caught in the entire month of 
August 1958 and 7,612 tons of pilchards 
1 749 tons of maasbanker in August 


ana { 


1957. 


Products produced from the August 
1959 Union of South Africa catch were | 
4,521 tons fish meal, 79,572 Imperial | 
gallons fish oil, and 31,006 pounds can- | 
ned pilchards. 


The South-West African Walvis Bay 
landings in July 1959 were 54,838 tons 
of pilchards and 423 tons of maasbanker. 
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These landings yielded 10,598 short tons 
of fish meal, 3,596 long tons of fish oil, 
and 15,505,169 pounds of canned fish. 
Pilchard fishing from Walvis Bay, South- 
West Africa, was affected in August by 
very bad weather. Boats had to travel 

4 to 6 hours north north-west to find fish. 
The South-West Africa catch in August 
1959 was 33,931 tons which yielded 7,429 
tons of fish meal, 1,943 tons of fish oil, 
and 7,980,708 pounds of canned fish. 


When the South-West Africa Walvis 
Bay pilchard-maasbanker quota of 
260,000 tons was increased for the season 
by 40,000 tonsin July 1959, it was indi- 
cated that the season would end by Octo- 
ber 10. Most of the factories found, 
however, that they could not make their 
individual quotas by that date and so the 
season was again extended to October 31. 
Reports from South-West Africa state 
that fish, though mixed in size and age, 
yielded an average of 10 Imperial gal- 
lons of oil per short ton of raw fish. 
Canning virtually stopped in August and 
landings after that month were utilized 
for meal and oil. (The South African 
Shipping News and Fishing Industry Re- 
view, september 1959 and October 1959.) 
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THREE NEW PILCHARD 
RESEARCH VESSELS: 

Three new research vessels for work 
on the pilchard-maasbanker resources 
of the south-west coast of South Africa 
have been completed and handed over to 
the Union of South Africa Fisheries Di- 
vision. 





The three vessels cost about £200,000 
(US$560,000). To recover this cost (and 
the capital cost of new shore laborato- 
ries), the South African Fisheries De- 
velopment Corporation levies fishermen 
and processors 2d. and 4d. (about 2.3 
and 4.7 U.S. cents) a ton, respectively, 
on pilchard-maasbanker and mackerel 
landings. 


The research vessels will work in 
Benguela Current waters which extend 
for 1,000 miles from the Cape north to 
the mouth of the Kunene River on the 
South-West Africa-Angola border. 


The Union and South-West Africa fish 
resources have given rise to an industry 
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Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa (Contd.): 


operated by 300 large boats and 19 proc- 
essing factories, with a capital invest- 
ment of £12,000,000 (about US$33.6 mil- 
lion), From a catch of up to 500,000 
metric tons each a year, there is pro- 
duced canned fish, fish meal, and fish 
oil valued at about £8,000,0000 ($22.4 
million). 


The largest of the three new research 


vessels, the 120-foot, 360-ton (displace- 
ment) Sardinops, is reportedly the larg- 
est ever built in South Africa. It was 
designed by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Fishing Boat Section Chief 
and the managing director of a South 
African firm. 


In a description of the Sardinops, the 
editor of South African Shipping News 
and Fishing Industry Review says: 














"For a ship of her size, the Sardinops 
is remarkably spacious and well equip- 
ped. She has a crew of 14 and can carry 
up to three scientists. Six of the crew 
are accommodated forward in the fore- 
castle below the level of the main deck. 
Immediately aft of this crew space are 
three double cabins and a single berth 
cabin for 2 deck and 2 engineer officers, 
and 3 scientists. 





"These cabins open out to a corridor 
which leads farther aft to the chemical 
laboratory which is situated below the 
larger biological laboratory built into 


welded steel deckhouse. This deckhouse | 


has been placed about 2 feet inboard on 
each side of the bulwarks to provide 
adequate working space around the hy- 
drographical booms and winches. It is 
topped forward by a spacious wheel- 
house which projects on three sides 
over the main deckhouse structure. Aft 
of the wheelhouse is the captain's cabin 
and the wireless room. 


"Officers' mess, petty officers' mess, 
toilets, washrooms, a galley equipped 
with refrigerator and electric range, 
and the engineroom casing are all built 
into the aft section of the deckhouse. 


"The Sardinops is completely equip- 
ped to collect water samples, to make 
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plankton and blanket net hauls, to trawl, 
and to test different types of fishing gear, 
To carry out this work, she is fitted 
throughout with hydraulic trawl winches, 
long-line hauler, and hydrographic deep- 
water and shallow-water winches.... 
The winches are worked through hydrau- 
lic pipelines connected to a 60 hp. pump 
directly connected to the main engine. 

A second pump is driven from an auxilia- 
ry engine.’ 


The ship is powered by a Danish five- 
cylinder two-stroke loop-scavenging oil 
engine developing 600/660 b.hp. at 310 
r.p.m. This engine is connected through 
a nonreversible friction clutch to a con- 
trollable-pitch propeller. The control of 
the propeller pitch, clutch, and engine 


speed is effected directly from the bridge. 


Auxiliary plant comprises two Diesel 
generating sets, each developing 86 hp. 
at 1,150 r.p.m. and driving 55 kw. gen- 
erators. 


On her trials and in subsequent initial 
survey cruises, the Sardinops easily 
maintained her designed service speed 
of 10 knots. The ship has proved re- 
markably simple to maneuver, and the 
combination of slow-running engine and 
controllable~pitch propeller gives her 
a range comparable to that of the much 
larger Africana II and also makes her 





an extremely economic vessel to operate. 


Another interesting feature of the 
Sardinops is the wide range of wireless, 
fish-finding, and navigational equipment 
carried. Her wireless is a 120-watt ra- 
diotelephone set, and she has a Type 14 
radar, log, gyro compass with bearing 
repeater, and vertical and horizontal 
echo recorders. 


The two other new South African re- 
search vessels, Trachurus and Kunene, 
were designed by the chief of the FAO 
Fishing Boat Section. They will work 
nearer the coast than Sardinops. Each 
of the two is just under 70 feet long with 
moulded breadth of 22 feet and draught 
of 84 feet. Each has a raking stem; 
raised enclosed forecastle, a high alu- 
minium deckhouse placed slightly aft; 
a transom stern; and a crew of 9 and 2 
scientists in a comfortable cabin situ- 
ated just below the foredeck. As in the 
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Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa (Contd.): 


Sardinops, six seamen are accommo- 


ted in combined sleeping quarters and | 
ess room in the forecastle. 


The accent in these boats is again on 
-entrating as much equipment as 
ssible in the restricted space avail- 
le. Scientists have ample working 
e on the foredeck and aft. 


The hydraulic trawl winch is fitted 
on the port side and alongside 
as aboard the Sardinops, is a long- 
hauler. In the working section aft 
the deckhouse is one of the two hy 
winches for working plankton 
w nets and the blanket net, and a sec- 
hydraulic winch with hydrographic 
is placed on the port side between 


~ a lage a Lr 
house and bulwark. 


ward 
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Each boat has a single large labora- 
situated immediately below the 
lige. Galley and officers' messroom 
below the main deck forward. 
21 and horizontal echo-record- 
-d in each boat, which also 


radiotelephone. 
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[The main engine of the Trachurus 
1 the Kunene is a Danish 3-cylinder 








t developing 180 b.hp. at 375 r.p.m. 

ain, the engine is connected through 
reversible friction clutch to a con- 
lable-pitch propeller and all control 


from the bridge. 


On trials, the Trachurus and Kunene 
ntained average speeds of 9.6 and 
knots, 1 should therefore comfort- 

maintain their designed cruising 
knots. The boats also have 
een tried on preliminary research 
ruises and are considered ideal for 
their exacting work. (The Australian 


Fisheries Newsletter, September 1959.) 
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FISHERY RESEARCH SUBMARINE 
USED TO OBSERVE UNDERWATER 
BEHAVIOR OF |TRAWL: 

The third trip of the Russian fishery 
research submarine Severyanka was de- 
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voted principally to observing the behav- 
ior of the otter trawl underwater. The 
Severyanka, a Russian submarine con- 
verted for fishery and oceanographic re- 
search under water, sailed on its third 
trip in April 1959. The operation re- 
quired close and delicate manuevering 
near the moving trawl. 


The submarine remained directly be- 
low the trawl for several hours while en- 
gineers observed and made motion pic- 
tures of its behavior. In all, the studies 
extended over several days. It is expect- 
ed that the results of the observations 
will aid in the design of new types of 
trawls. 


At times, the Severyanka settled to 
the bottom of the sea for observations 
of marine life. 


Work with hydroacoustical instru- 
ments made it possible to measure the 
zones of action of the echo sounders, 
that is, to explore the space around the 
submarine which is penetrated by ultra- 
sonic energy and within the limits of 
which it is possible to detect schools of 
fish and other objects. 


The third trip of the submarine was 
one of many trips scheduled for several 
years, Preparations for a fourth trip 
were made in mid-1959., 


The Severyanka made its first trip 
in December 1958 in the region of Mur- 
mansk and its second trip in the herring 
fishing regions of the North Atlantic. 
Both of these trips resultedin muchnew 
and interesting scientific material. For 
example, the 24-hour behavior of Atlan- 
tic herring was studied, A number of 
oceanographic investigations were con- 
ducted, It was impossible, however, to 
observe the operation of the variable- 
depth or midwater trawl used because 
of the poor visibility under water during 
the polar night. Scientists aboard also 
found out how bottom fish react to dan- 
ger and tested the effectiveness of find- 
ing fish with hydroacoustical instru- 
ments. 


Increasing the catch of fish has been 
established as an objective of the Seven- 
Year Plan by the 21st Party Congress. 


(This account (titled"' Trawl above the 
SEVERYANKA") of the third trip of the 
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Severyanka, research submarine of the 
All-Union Scientific Research Institute 
of the Fish Economy and Oceanography, 
by V. Azhazha, Chief of the Laboratory 
of Technical Instruments for Underwater | 
Research, appeared in the May 24, 1959, | 
issue of Sovetskiy Flot, Moscow.) | 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1959, 
p. 91; February 1959, p. 68. 








SALMON CATCHES AND HATCHERIES: 

Russian salmon catches have steadi- 
ly declined from 1955 through 1958, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Mi- 
chail N. Mironov, a Soviet fisheries of- 
ficial, at the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission annual meeting 
in Seattle early in November 1959. 
Catches dropped from 172,400 metric 
tons in 1955, to 160,000 tons in 1956, 
150,000 tons in 1957, and 73,000 tons in 
1958. Although 1959 catches are not 
yet available, Mironov said that they 
will be below those for 1958. 





The Russian official, an observer at 
the meeting since Russia is not a mem- 
ber of the Commission, states that his 
country is trying to build the runs of 
salmon by strict regulation of fishing 
off its shores, closing spawning areas 
and stream mouths to fishing, opening 
new fisheries research institutes, and 
expanding its hatchery program. 


Russia will more than double its 
number of salmon hatcheries in the 
next seven years. A total of 38 new 
hatcheries is planned in order to bring 
the annual production of salmon to 1.4 
billion fish. Russia now has 32 hatch- 


eries, producing 600 million salmon, 
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United Kingdom 


BRITISH QUEEN PROMISES 
CONTINUATION OF AID TO 
FISHING INDUSTRY: 

A continuation of subsidies and grants 
to the fishing industry was promised by 
the British Queen in a speech, delivered 
at the opening of the new Parliament on 
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October 27, 1959. She stated: ' Propos- 
als will be put before you also to con- 
tinue the subsidies and grants given to 
the fishing industry and to make further 
provision for cooperation in internation- 
al measures of conservation. 


"At the Second World Conference on 


| the Law of the Sea, to be held next spring, 


my Ministers will work for a just and 
reasonable settlement of the unresolved 


| problems of the breadth of the territorial 


sea and of fishery limits.'' (The Fishing 


| News, October 30, 1959.) 
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IMPORT CONTROLS ON FRESH AND 
FROZEN SALMON REMOVED: 

A joint statement was made by the 
Departments of State, Treasury, and 
Commerce regarding an announcement 
by the United Kingdom that many of the 
remaining controls on imports would be 
removed, effective November 9, 1959. 





This liberalization improves the op- 
portunities of United States firms to 
compete in British markets. The list of 
products which United States exporters 
will now be able to market in the United 
Kingdom without quantitative restrictions 
includes fresh and frozen salmon. With 
the exception of tobacco manufactures 
and pharmaceuticals, all products pre- 
viously imported from North America 
under the British Token Import Plan will 
also be free from restrictions. 


The United Kingdom will still apply 
discriminatory restrictions on a number 
of dollar commodities including impor- 
tant fishery products like frozen halibut. 
The United States Government hopes that 
the United Kingdom will continue making 
rapid progress in removing restrictions 
until complete liberalization is achieved. 


USE OF ANTIBIOTICS AS A 
FISH PRESERVATIVE UNDER 
STUDY BY SCIENTISTS: 





‘‘Ice incorporating antibiotics’’ was the theme of a discus- 
sion radio broadcast by a scientist from the British Torry 
Research Station. He revealed that scientists are now col- 





lecting data for an expert panel which is iinding out if the in- 
troduction of antibiotics as a preservative will involve any 
health hazard. 


The scientist explained that by adding antobiotics they 
would hope to extend the usefulness of ice. 


By using chemi- 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 


pounds the aim would be to kill or keep in check the 
causing spoilage and so assist in preserving in 
yndition the first catches of long-distance trawlers. 





2 eria 


hers have found that by adding only a few parts 
n in the ice, they can extend the edibility by about 
metimes even 10 days with fish like cod, haddock, 
rhe use of the treated ice would enable the ves- 
ing in fresher f 





fish, 


»e added in 
This, he said, 
rice of the ice, 


, said the scientist, could 





ne ice 18 being 
(US$2.10) per ton t 








what sort of preservation the antil 





Yugoslavia 


INTRACTS WITH JAPAN FOR 

AR'S SUPPLY OF FROZEN TUNA: 
ugoslavia in October 1959 was re- 

rted to have contracted with three 


fish suppliers of 





nnual requirements of frozen tuna 
j 
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which is estimated to amount to about 
7,000 metric tons. 
uled October 1959-May 1960. Yugo- 
slavia has imported tuna usually from 
| Turkey which conducts a small fishery 
| in the Black Sea. 
| trade agreement between Yugoslavia 
| and Turkey is suspended, Sales to Yugo- 
| Slavia of Japanese frozen tuna caught in 
the Atlantic began early in 1959. 


Delivery is sched- 


But currently the 


TUNA FISHING METHODS 
TAUGHT BY JAPANESE: 





As part of a plan to increase tuna 


catches by Yugoslavian fishermen in the 
Adriatic, Japanese technical fishermen 
are teaching tuna long-lining methods 

to fishermen aboard Yugoslav vessels. 


It has also been reported that a Yugo- 
slavian businessman is visiting Japan in 
order to buy new tuna vessels from the 
country. Negotiations are under way for 
the building of 6 to 10 tuna vessels of the 
1,000-ton class. There is also under 
discussion a plan that half the crew of 
the tuna vessels would be made up of 
Japanese fishermen, 


—Zan_in ae 
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ANTARTIC FISH HAVE WHITE BLOOD 4 


Russian scientists ha 





c, has made 


The 18 fish belonged to 8 different species and in four of these species this 
"whiteness" of the blood 
Four of these species were entirely new to science. 
ondition among vertebrae is unique since the presence of haemoglobin in the 
blood as carrier of oxygen is commonly accepted to be absolutely necessary for 
the sustaining of life. The Russian scientists have taken samples of this "white" 


yrlessness or 


bh] 





ve discovered unique 

According to preliminary reports published by the Oceanographic Insti- 

Moscow, the research ship Ob, during the second expedition in the Ant- 
2 = 2 

a discovery of extraordinary interest for zoologists: the sci- 

board the Ob caught 18 fish whose blood contained no haemoglobin. 


blood of the fish to Russia in ordertocarry outfurther biochemical analyses and 
histological investigations. No explanation of this phenomenon has yet been given. 


'white blooded" fish in the Ant- 


was encountered for the first time. 
It is pointed out that this 





(The South African Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review, June 1959.) 
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Department of the Interior 


U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


FROZEN COD FILLETS VOLUNTARY 
STANDARDS PROPOSED: 

Frozen cod fillet voluntary grade 
standards are proposed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries. The 
regulations are proposed for adoption in 
accordance with the authority contained 
in Title II of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of August 14, 1956, as amended, 
Functions under that Act pertaining to 
fish, shellfish, and any products thereof 
were transferred to the Department of 
the Interior by section 6(a) of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of August 8, 1956. 
These regulations, if recommended to 
the Secretary of the Interior for adop- 
tion and made effective, will be the first 
issued by the Department prescribing 
voluntary grade standards for frozen cod 
fillets. 





Prior to the final adoption of the pro- 
posed regulations as published in the No- 
vember 21, 1959, 
issue of the Feder- 
al Register, consid- 
eration willbe given 
to any written data, 
views, orarguments | 
relating thereto 
which were re- 
ceived by the Director, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., be- 
fore December 18, 1959, 








The proposed regulations include 
product and grade description; factors of 
quality, including evaluation of flavor, o- 
dor, appearance, size, absence of defects, 
and character; definitions and methods 





| of analysis; lot certification 
ltolerances;and score sheet, 

| er) 
| ah 


ww 


| Treasury Department 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


| 

PROPOSED ANTIDUMPING 

| REGULATIONS: 

Proposed regulations under the Anti- 

| dumping Act of 1921, as amended, were 

| published in the October 10, 1959, Fed- 

| eral Register by the U. S, Bureau of — 
|Customs. The new regulations are in- 

| tended to implement the 1958 amendment 
|to the Antidumping Act in which Congress 
sought to provide for greater certainty, 

| speed, and efficiency in the enforcement 
|of the Act. The 1958 amendment also 

| contained new definitions for determin- 
|ing fair market value of imported mer- 

| chandise and eased the burden on domes- 
|tic industry in proving injury. 





The initial proposal on implementing 
| the 1958 amendment was published by the 
| Bureau of Customs in October 1958 and 
|Comments were invited. The Bureau in- 
|corporated a number of changes in the 

| proposed regulations and again invited 
|comments which were to be submitted 
not later than November 10, 1959, How- 
ever, the Bureau of Customs announced 
|in the November 21, 1959, Federal Reg- 
\ister that comments would be received 

j urate December 31, 1959. 








The proposed regulations cover sus- 
pected dumping; fair value of imported 
merchandise; determination of act or 
likelihood of sales at less than fair value; 
determination of injury; finding of dump- 
ing; action by the appraiser; release of 
merchandise; requirement of bond; 
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conversionof currencies; modification sion in recent Customs Court decision 
or revocation of finding; publication of (C. D. 2101). The question, then, was 
findings; dumping duty; notice to import- | whether the fish blocks were "in bulk" 
er; and method of computing dumping duty. | or "in immediate containers weighing 
with their contents over 15 pounds each," 
The Bureau of Customs pointed out 
FURTHER RULING ON "IN BULK" that: 'Lexicographers define the term 
AND "IMMEDIATE CONTAINER" "in bulk" as meaning in a mass; not en- 
FOR FISH BLOCKS: closed in separate packages or divided 
~ Frozen fish fillet blocks packed with | into parts; in such a state that any de- 
wrapping that completely covers the sired quantities may be removed, The 
fish and weighing less than 15 pounds Bureau believes that the fish blocks in 
are dutiable at the rate of 123 percent bundles described, . .are not merchan- 


ad valorem, according to a December 1, | dise in bulk. 
1959, ruling of the U. S. Bureau of Cus- 
toms. This supplements but does not 
supersede previous rulings. 


"Each individual frozen fish block is 
contained in a lightweight tray or carton 
(with top) which completely covers the 
frozen fish block, the weight of the con- 
tents and the cardboard tray is less than 
15 pounds (usually 135 or 132 pounds), 
and is individually marked to describe 
its composition. When such blocks are 
tied together in a bundle the Bureau con- 
siders the tray or carton around each 

s asked, reports from the fieldshow- | individual frozen fish block to be the 
ed that the individual blocks are eneral~ | immediate container. The fish blocks 
ly stamped with the word "cod," “hake,” | are classifiable under paragraph 720(b) 
haddock," or "pollock, ' so as to dis- as fish, prepared, not specially provided 


In November 1959 the Bureau of Cus- 
toms at Washington, D. C., was askedto 
rule as to the duty status of fish blocks 
packed in their respective wrappings 

nd tied together with rope, twine, ora 
strap in bundles of 4 or 5 blocks toa 
bundle. In the case for which a ruling 


tinguish the kind of fish, as the price | for, and, because their weight together 
varies according to the kind of fish. | with their immediate containers is not 
| more than 15 pounds they are dutiable at 
The fish blocks in question are clas~- | the rate of 125 percent ad valorem un- 
sifiable under paragraph 720(b), Tariff | der that paragraph, as modified. "' 





Act of 1930, as fish, prepared, not spe- 
cially provided for, following the deci- 


HIGH PERCENTAGE OF 1958 FISH AND SHELLFISH CATCH 
GOES TO MEAL AND OIL USE 


| Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Decem- 
ber 1959, p. 102. 











Information assembled by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries on the 
itilization of the 1958 United States catch of fish and shellfish indicates that a- 
bout 1.9 billion pounds, or 40 percent, was used directly for the manufacture of 
fish meal andoil. Another 700 million pounds of waste from fish marketed fresh, 
frozen, canned, and cured was likewise used in the manufacture of meal and oil. 


Thus, the total poundage used for that purpose actually accounted for about 
i= percent of the 1958 catch. 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 


of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION - U.S and ALASKA 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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“g Variety No.Cans Designation Net Wet. | 
L SARDINES - 100 + drawn 32 oz. | 
| 
SHRIMP... 48 5 oz 
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CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE | Firms Canning, 1958 (Revised): 
PUBLICATIONS | SL-108 - Salmon Eggs for Bait. 


| SL-109 - Caviar and Fish Roe. 





+ tet ew mmen (ieee Ah BEF: 


| 
| SL-110 - Oysters. 
THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 

THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U, S 


SL-116 - Food for Animals, From Marine Animal 
‘ S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- | Products. 
INGTON 25 ° e TYP F T D - se: 
ice, waawineren 2 . e- ES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG SL-117 - Pacific Sea Herring. 
| SL-118 - Groundfish Flakes, 


crs ~- CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES | SL-11S - Squid. 
AND Ss e } 
“aa otieaane tinea. | SL-120 - Anchovies. 
SL - BRANCH OF STATISTICS LISTS OF DEALER 
PRODUCERS OF PiaMEnY PRODUCTS aa ertameere. | Firms pea 1958 (Revised): 
SSR. - FISH. - SPECIAL SCIENT|FIC REPORTS--FISHERIES SL-151A - Fish Solu les ar and Homogenized Con- 
(LIMITED lg O | densed Fish, 
SEP. - SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES | 
REVIEW. a | SL-152 - Oyster Shell Products. 
— | SL-153 - Fish Glue. 
Sie Title | SL-154 - Seaweed Products. 
C¥FS-2119 - Ohio Landings, July 1959, 2 pp. ee 
CFS-2120 - New Jersey Landings, July 1959, 3 pp. | 3 ft A Sain 3 
CFS-2129 - Fish Meal and Oil, August 1959, 2 pp. SL-159 - Fresh-Water Mussel-Shell Products, 
CFS~-2130 - North Carolina Landings, August1959, | SSR-Fish. No. 294 - Progress Report on Alaska 
3 pp. Fishery Management and Research, 1958, 32 
CFS-2132 - Texas Landings, July 1959, 3 pp. pp., illus., June 1958, A review of the work of 
CFS-2137 - Massachusetts Landings, July 1959, the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in as- 


5 pp. sisting the Alaska fisheries during 1958. One 
CFS~-2139 - Rhode Island Landings, July 1959, 3 pp. section describes activities in the Alaska salm- 
CFS-2141 - Maine Landings, August 1959, 3 pp. on fishery by regions. Another section sum- 
CFS-2142 - Mississippi Landings, July 1959, 2 pp. marizes progress in the marine fisheries, with 


CFS-2145 - New Jersey Landings, August 1959, 3 pp. details on the herring, crab, shrimp, and clam 
CFS-2146 - Ohio Landings, August 1959, 2 


2 pp. industries. The inside back cover shows sta- 
CFS-2148 - Frozen Fish Report, September 1959, tistical tables on the Alaska canned salmon 
8 pp. pack for 1958. Principal mission of the Bureau 
CFS~-2150 - South Carolina Landings, August 1959, in Alaska is to achieve maximum sustained pro- 
2 pp. 


duction of fishery products by maintaining the 
CFS-2151 - Georgia Landings, August 1959, 2 pp. presently-fished populations at highest levels 
CFS-2152 - Florida Landings, August 1959, 7 pp. and bringing into production species not now 
CFS-2154 - Shrimp Landings, June 1959, 6 pp. being utilized, say the authors in summary. 
CFS-2156 - Alabama Landings, July 1959, 2 pp. | 
CFS-2157 - Louisiana Landings, April 1959, 2 pp, 


SSR-Fish. No. 308 - Survey of the United States 
CFS-~-2160 - Rhode Island Landings, August 1959, 


Shrimp Industry, Volume II, 176 pp., illus., 
3 pp. June 1959. Shrimp supplies for the anticipated 
CFS~-2164 - California Landings, May 1959, 4 pp. increase in future consumption will depend on 
CFS-2168 - Louisiana Landings, May 1959, 2 pp. their continued abundance in waters presently 
CFS-2178 - Fish Sticks and Portions, July-Sep- fished, on the discovery of new fishing grounds, 
tember 1959, 3 pp. and on expanded imports, according to this re- 
CFS-2196 - Mississippi River Fisheries, 1958 An- port. Among the topics covered by volume II 
nual Summary, 7 pp. are trends in distribution of shrimp; market 
CFS~-2199 - Lake Fisheries, 1958 Annual Summary, | channels; market agents; a survey of wholesale 
11 pp. and retail distribution; packaging, storage, 


FL-336pp - Commercial Fisheries Outlook, Octo- 


trol of shrimp; market communications; con- 
ber-December 1959, 46 pp.,, illus. 


sumption patterns; nutritive value; statistics on 
Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products (Revised): | and retail prices. The final chapter presents 
SL- 3 - Massachusetts, conclusions and recommendations aimed at the 
SL-25 - Wisconsin (Great Lakes Area), 1959, 

SL-28 - Michigan (Great Lakes Area), 1959. 

SL-30 - Pennsylvania (Great Lakes Area), 1959, 
SL-42 - Kentucky (Mississippi River and Tributar- 








ume provides a comprehensive examination of 


erations, processing plant efficiency, and proc- 
ies), 1959, essing costs (SSR-Fish. No. 277). 


transportation, and quality preservation and con- 
apparent consumption; and ex-vessel, wholesale, 


future well-being of the industry. The first vol- 


shrimp grounds, vessel construction, fishing op- 
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SSR 
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SSR-Fish. No. 310 - Northeastern Pacific Alba- 
core Survey, Part 1--Biological Observations, 
by Joseph J. Graham, 36 pp., illus., July 1959. 


2p. No. 570 -Second World Fishing Boat 
ngress: PartI-Observations of a 
United States Government Fishery 
Methods and Equipment Specialist; 
Part I - Observation a United States 
rovernment Fishery Technologist; 
Part Ili - Fish Quality Stressed. 





of 


>». 571 - An Economic and Financial Study 
he Fluke Otter-Trawl Fishery of New Jersey. 


Sep. No. 572 - A Report to the Shellfish Industry. 


Sep. N 573 2--Pacific 


- Equipment Note No. 











( t Drum Trawling. 
E ries Briefs, Fish and Wildlife Circu- 
9 us., processed, September 
} = 1 of articles intended to ac- 
hing industry of Alaska and neigh- 
ons with some of the aspects and 
y results of investigations which are 
lertaken by the Bureau of Commercial 
heries and its contractors in Alaska. In- 
3 the following: ''Pink Salmon Migrations 
the Alaska Peninsula, " by Fredrik V. 
: ‘Salmon Migrations in Southeast- 





Say by Ws allace H. 


’ Noerenberg; "The 
expected Appearance Pink Salmon & 1 the 
hak River,'' by Clarence D. Becker; ''Grav- 
I and the Fisheries," by Robert Mc- 
and "Estimating Abundance of Salmon 
rling,'' by Howard S, 


ara) 
al 





ringe Sears. 

ton Biological Laboratory F 
wr the year ending June 30, ircular 

130 pp., illus., processed, September 195 
narizes the research work ntact Te te 
1e Galveston Biological Laboratory during 
last fiscal year, Describes in detail inves- 
tigations on the shrimp fishery, estuarine ecol- 
, industrial fishery, and red tide; effects of 
ineering projects; and special projects such 
as the bait shrimp fishery of Galveston Bay, 

asonal barnacle attachment in East Lagoon, 

i the Gulf V plankton sampler, Of particular 
rest is the assessment of the value and ex- 
t of the industrial fishery. The rapid expan- 
1 of this fishery will aid the industry by pro- 
viding off-season raw material and employment 
to the menhaden fishery and by utilizing the 
fishing capacity of shrimp trawlers during peri- 

is of shrimp scarcity, 


ishery Research 


19 959), Ci 




























gress in Sport Fishery Research, 1957-58, 
o7, 92 pp., illus., processed, Sport 











Circular 
fishery resear ch is concerned with fish prop- 
agation research such as trout and salmon cul- 
ture, and warm-water fish propagation; fishery 
management research on public waters, like 
those of the National Park Service which have 
been used as outdoor laboratories for studies of 
lake and stream productivity and experimental 
management techniques; and research on envir- 
onmental influences which affect the welfare of 
the fish, This report discusses progress dur- 
ing 1957-58 on fish management research, fish 
disease research, fish nutrition research, and 
research on fish cultural methods, 
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THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FIStenies, 
VICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. Cc. 




















FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 


Title 

MNL-I - Cuba's Fishing Industry, 1958, 10 pp. 

MNL-~-2 - List of Ship Owners and Operators in 
Peru's Fishing Industry, 5 pp. 

MNL-3 - Legislative Actions Affecting Commer- 

cial Fisheries, 86th Congress, 1st Ses- 

sion, 7 pp. 





THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ARTICLES ARE NOT FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BUT ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR REFERENCE “ONLY FROM T » FISH AND ) WILDLIFE SERVICE, 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, P. 0. BOX 3830, HONOLULU, 


HAWAII. 
on 


A Population Stud the So-Called Makajiki 
(Striped Marlin \ of Both Northern and a 
Hemispheres of the Pacific. I--Comparison of 
External Characters, by Tadao Kamimura and 
Misao Honma, English translation, 6 pp., proc- 
essed, (Translated from Report t of the Nankai 
Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, no. no, 
8, March 1958, pp. I-11.) 






































A Population Study on the So-Called Makajiki 
(St tripe ed Mar arlin) ‘of Both Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres of the Pacific. Tl--Fishing Con- 
ditions in the Southern Hemisphere, by Misao 
Honma and Tadao Kamimura, English ' transla- 
tion, 12 pp., processed, (Translated from Re- 
por t of the Nankai Regional Fisheries Research 
Laboratory, no. 8, March 1958, pp. 12-21.) 




















Studies on the Albacore. V--The Fishing Condi- 
tion and Size of Albacore Taken in the South 
Pacific Ocean, by y Misao Honma and Tadao 

Kamimura, English translation, 8 pp., process- 
ed, (Translated from Report of Nankai Regional 
Fisheries Research L Laboratory, no. 6, March 
1957, pp. 84-90.) 


























THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 
iFicC OFFICE MENTIONED: 


ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 





PE C 


(Baltimore) Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 
June, July, and August, 1959; 6, 6, and 7 pp., 
respectively. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 400 E, Lombard St., Bal- 
timore 2, Md.) Receipts at Baltimore by spe- 
cies and by states and provinces for fresh- and 
salt-water fish and shellfish; and total receipts 
by species and comparisons with previous 
years; for the months indicated, 


Monthly Summary, 
~ August 1 eptember 1959; 13 pp. each. 


(Market News Servi ice, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Post Office Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) 
| California cannery receipts of tuna and tunalike 
| fish, mackerel, and anchovies; pack of canned 
} 





| California Fishe ry Products 


tuna, mackerel, and anchovies; market fish re- 
ceipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka 
areas; California imports; canned fish and fro- 
zen shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices for can- 
nery fish; American Tuna Boat Association auc- 
tion sales; for the months indicated, 


(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh 
and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and 
Wholesale Market Prices, August [059,17 , 15 pp. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
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Service, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) 
Receipts at Chicago by species and by states 
and provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish 
and shellfish; wholesale prices for fresh and 
frozen fishery products; and United States Great 
Lakes production, 1958 for the month indicated, 


Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 
of Fishery Products, September 1959, 6 pp. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, 

La.) Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and 
blue crab landings; crab meat production; LCL 
express shipments from New Orleans; whole- 
sale prices of fish and shellfish on the New Or- 
leans French Market; sponge sales; and fishing 
imports at Port Isabel and Brownsville, Tex., 
for the month indicated, 











Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 
in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, September and October, 1959; 
pp. each. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 18 So. King St., Hampton, Va.) 
Fishery landings and production for the Virginia 
areas of Hampton Roads, Lower Northern Neck, 
and Eastern Shore; the Maryland areas of Cris- 
field, Cambridge, and Ocean City; and the North 
Carolina areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and More- 
head City; together with cumulative and com- 
parative data; for the months indicated, 





New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, Sep- 








tember 1959, 22 pp. (Market News Service, 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Common- 
wealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the 
principal New England fishery ports, and pre- 
sents food fish landings by ports and species; 
industrial fish landings and ex-vessel prices; 
imports; cold-storage stocks of fishery prod- 
ucts in New England warehouses; fishery land- 
ings and ex-vessel prices for ports in Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, 
Provincetown, and Woods Hole), Maine (Port- 
land and Rockland), Rhode Island (Point Judith), 
and Connecticut (Stonington); frozen fishery 
products prices to primary wholesalers at Bos- 
ton, Gloucester, and New Bedford; and landings 
and ex-vessel prices for fares landed at the 
Boston Fish Pier and sold through the New Eng- 
land Fish Exchange; for the month indicated. 





New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Month- 

i Summary for July and August 1959, 21 and 
3 pp., respectively, (Market News Service, 
155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) Includes sum- 
maries and analyses of receipts and prices on 
wholesale Fulton Fish Market, imports entered 
at New York City, primary wholesaler prices 
for frozen products, and marketing trends; for 
the months indicated, 


(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 
and Landings of Fishery Products for Selected 
Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, Sep- 
tember 1959, 9 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seat- 
tle 4, Wash.) Includes landings and local re- 
ceipts, with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in 
some instances, as reported by Seattle and As- 
toria (Oreg.) wholesale dealers; also North- 
west Pacific halibut landings; and Washington 
shrimp landings; for the month indicated. 








| 


| 
| 


| 


Shrimp Marketing at Chicago-~Receipts, Whole- 
sale Prices, and Trends, 1940-58, by G. A, Al- 
bano, 37 pp., processed. (Market News Service, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 565 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) A review of shrimp 
marketing at Chicago including receipts for the 
years 1940-58 and wholesale prices since 1948, 
An analysis of trends and developments in 
shrimp marketing prefaces the statistical part 
of the report. Data covering a 10-year period 
on cold-storage holdings, United States shrimp 
landings by areas, imports, availability and dis- 
position of shrimp supplies, and other informa- 
tion are shown, The report also includes a re- 
print of the United States standards for. grades 
of frozen raw breaded shrimp. 











THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND 


| ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Age and Growth of the Redfish (SEBASTES MA- 

~ RINUS) in the Gulf of Maine, by George F. Kelly 
and Robert S. Wolf, Fishery Bulletin 156 (From 
Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
vol, 60), 35 pp., illus., printed, 30 cents, 1959. The 
primary objective of this paper is to present age- 
growth information on the redfish or ocean perch 
population of the Gulf of Maine. This information 
was needed for the intelligent planning of a re- 
search program concerned with determining how 
this valuable fishery should be managed. Validity 
of the use of the otolith in age-growth studies of the 
redfish is demonstrated. According to the report, 
otoliths accrue one opaque and one hyaline band a 
year. The opaque band begins to form in April, 
the hyaline band inSeptember. Otoliths preserved 
in ethanol maybe read whole, although those from 
larger fish are more easily read after they are 
sectioned, Otoliths stored dry must be sectioned 
for reading. Redfish larvae can be collected in 
surface waters throughout the period of spawning, 
ApriltoSeptember. The fry descend into mid- 
depths as they grow and first appear on the bottom 
in August. Redfish reach an average length of about 
50 mm, intheir first year of life. The sexes grow 
at virtually the same rate until the tenth year, after 
which the male grows more slowly than the female. 
Redfish of the Gulf of Maine grow more slowly than 
those of northern European waters. While domi- 
nant age classes appear in the collections of young 
fish, they are not obvious in samples of older, com- 
mercially available fish. 


Effects of Ferzing Bare Lake, Alaska, on Growth 








and Production of Red Salmon (O. NERKA), by 





Philip R. Nelson, Fishery Bulletin 159 (from Fish- 
ery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Service, vol. 
60), 31 pp., illus., printed, 25 cents, 1959, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
GANIZATION ISSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA- 
TIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, IF READ- 
TLY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 

















ALABAMA: 
An Economic Evaluation of the Commercial Fish- 


“ing Industry in the T. V. A. Lakes of Alabama 




















January 1960 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
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BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 





during 1956, by Paul Bryan and C, E, White, Jr., 
Contribution No. 116, 5 pp., printed, (Reprinted | 
from Proceedings of. the Twelfth Annual Confer- 
ence, Southeastern Association of Game and | 
| 
| 
| 











Fish. Commissioners, pp. 125-132.) Southeast- 


ern Association of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, Columbia, S. C., 1958. 











ALGAE: 
An Introductory Account of the Smaller Algae of 
‘British Coastal Waters: Part I--Introduction — 

and Chlorophyceae, by R. W. Butcher, Fishery 
ivestigations Series IV, 91 pp., illus., printed. 

5s (about US$3.51). Her Majesty's Stationery | 

¢ e, York House, Kingsway, London W, C, 2, 

1959, Covers methods of investiga- 

: laboratory culture, taxonomic features, 
" md ation, vegan and distribution, and tax- 
y of mot tile, nicellular algae found in in- 
re waters of ‘the British Isles, ‘Even a pre- 
ninary examination of the community of mi- 
nute colored organisms has revealed new struc- 
res and new species of outstanding importance 
phylogeny of certain groups. Some have 
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»een shown to produce toxic compounds, . .oth- 
rs might be of value in the general nutrition of 
inimals,... states the author. 
AMINO ACIDS: 
; Amino-Acid Compeattion of Some British 
Food Fishes," by J. J. Connell iP, F. How- 
ate, article, Journ: 41 ‘of the Science of Food and 
ulture, vol. 10, April 1959, pp. 241-244, 
The Society of Chemic al Industry, 14 
ave Square, London §S, W. 1, England, 
VU 
bsidio para um Catalogo dos Nomes ernaculos 
s P eixes Mariah OS « - pat a (Supplementary 
italogue of Common Names of Marine Fishes 





la), by Pedro da Franca, Not us Mimeo- 





ufadas de Centro de Biologia ‘Pisc atoria (Mi- 
eographed Notes from the Fishery Biology 
Center) no. 5, 1959, 38 pp., processed in Portu- 
guese. Ministerio do Ultramar, Rua Dr, An- 
nio Candido, 9, Lisbon, Portugal. 
BIOTICS: 
riments in the Use of Antibiotics in Fish 


srvation, by J. M. Shewan and J. Stewart, 

. R. Food Investigation Memoir No, 1203, 
15 pp., printed, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Charles House, 5-11 Regent 
St., London S, W, 1, England, 1958, 





eser 


D. Ss. I. 


Inhibition of Bacteria from Marine Sources by 
Aureomycin," by N, K. Velankar, article, Pro- 


ceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences, vol, 
47B, 1958, pp. 87-96, printed. Indiar 1 Academy 
of Sciences, Bangalore, India. 











BACTERIOLOGY: 
Bacteriology," article, Food Investigations 
1957 (Report of the Food Investigation Board-- 
Great Britain), pp. 21-23, printed. Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, Charles 
House, 5-11 Regent St., London S. W. 1, England, 
1958. Reports the results of bacteriological ex- 





aminationoffreshand spoiling iced 
fish, ice used in chilling of fish, fish after han- 


ling, and fish fillets. The study covers young 
cod caught in the waters of the Faroes and the 
North Cape and discusses types of organisms 
found and their frequencies. 


Studies of FLAVOBACTERIUM PISCICIDA Bein 
I--Growth, Toxicity, and Ecological Considera- 
tions, by Samuel P. Meyers, Morris H. Baslow, 
Selwyn J. Bein, and C, Edith Marks, 6 pp., illus., 
printed, (Reprinted from Journal of Bacteriol- 
ogy, vol, 78, no, 2, August t 1959, pp. 225-230.) 
Journal of Bacteriology, Williams and Wilkins 
Co., 428 E, Preston St., Baltimore 2, Md. 











| BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 


Bibliography of Theses on Fishery Biology, by 

Robert M. Jenkins, 83 pp., processed, € Sport 
Fishing Institute, Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
A compilation of graduate theses on fishery bi- 
ology and related subjects. Includes a short 
section on commercial fisheries. 





BIOCHEMISTRY: 





Studies on pH of Fish Muscle--Variation in pH of 

"Fresh Albacore Muscle on the Locality Examined 

tudies on the Tuna Meat--I), by Toshiharu 
Kawabata and others, 9 pp., illus., printed in 
Japanese with Eng slish abstract, (Reprintedfrom 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol. 18, no. 3, August 1952, pp. 124- 

132.) Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, 
c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba-kaigandori 6- 
Chome, Tokyo, Japan, 

















BRAZIL: 
Notas Sobre o Crescimento, o Tubo Digestivo e a 
nae acao da Gitubarana, °SALMINGS HIL ARIT 
Val., 1829 (Notes on the Growth, Digestive 
Tract, and Food of Salminus hilarii Val., 1829), 
by Melquiades Pinto Paiva, 23 pp., illus., print- 
ed in Portuguese. National Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, D, F., Brazil. 











BYPRODUCTS: 

"Experience and Methods of Controlling Odors 
Associated with Fish Byproducts Plant at 
Gloucester,’ by Leonard D, Mandell, article, 
Journal of Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
vol, 45, 1958, pp. 366-368, printed. Boston So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, 88 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass, 








"Fish Byproducts," article, Food Investigation 
1957 (Report of the Food Investigation cat- 
Great Britain), pp. 21-22, printed, Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, Charles 
House, 5-11 Regent St., London S, W. 1, Eng- 
land, 1958. Discusses the value of fish meal as 
an ingredient in animal feed and some of the 
technological problems encountered in its pro- 
duction. Reports on the need for valid quality 
assessment tests; progress in the identification 
of chemical components of offensive odors; and 
results of experimental work done at afish-meal 
pilot plant, 





CALIFORNIA: 
California Fish and Game, vol, 45, no. 4, Octo- 
er , 141 pp., ilus., printed, Department 
of Fish and Game, 722 Capitol Ave., 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 





Sacramento 14, Calif. Includes, among others, 
the following articles: 'California Sturgeon 

Tagging Studies,'"' by Harold K, Chadwick; "The 
Use of Pr obability Sampling for Estimating An- 


nual Number of Angler Days," by Norman Abram- | 


son and Joyce Tolladay; and "Striped Bass In- 
troduced into the Colorado River," by J. A. St. 
Amant, 


CANADA: 

Canadian Fisheries Annual, Vol. 8, 1959, 128 pp., 

~ illus., printed. National Business Publications, 
Ltd., Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. Includes 
these feature articles: ‘Canada's Fisheries in 
1958,"" by Mark Ronayne; "World Fisheries in 
1958," by D. B. Finn; "Canadian Fisheries Re- 
search in 1958,"' by J. L. Kask; and "Trends 
and Developments in Fishery Package Design, 
by Leonard Arthur Wheeler, In addition, spe- 
cial sections contain complete statistics of 
Canada's commercial fisheries, a directory of 
fishing companies and their pr oducts, buyer's 
guide, and a list of Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernment fishery officials. 





Fisheries Statistics of Canada (Nova Scotia), 
1957, 65 pp., printed in French and English, 

C si. Queen's Printer and Controller be Sta- 
tionery, Ottawa, Canada, September 1959. Con- 
sists of tables giving the quantity and value of 
fish and shellfish landed in Nova. Scotia, 1939- 
1957; the quantity and value of fishery products 
by species and fisheries districts, 1956-1957; 
and capital equipment employed. and number of 
persons engaged in the primary operations by 
fisheries districts, 1956-1957. 











"The Freshwater Fisheries of Manitoba," by 
J. E, Steen, article, Trade News, vol, 12, no. 3, 
September 1959, pp. 8-10, illus., printed, Di- 
rector of Information and Educational Service, 
Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada, Al- 
though often considered an exclusively agricul- 
tural province, Manitoba possesses an impor- 
tant fresh-water fishery, with 5,000-6,000 fish- 
ermen landing about 30 million pounds of fish 
annually, valued at 5-7 million Canadian dollars, 
Of 75 different species inhabiting the province's 
lakes and rivers, 15 are of commercial impor- 
tance. These include principally pickerel, 
whitefish, sauger, pike, and tullibee. Supervi- 
sion and inspection of the fishery is maintained 
by Provincial and Federal agencies. 








Progress Reports of the Pacific Coast Stations, 
no. 113, 18 pp., illus., printed. Fisheries Re Re- 
search ‘Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, Sep- 
tember 1959. Among the articles included are: 
"The Use of Condensed Herring Solubles in 
Turkey Poult Rations,'"' by B. E. March and oth- 
ers; Observations on Adult Pink Salmon Be- 
haviour" and "Note on the Behaviour of Pink 
Salmon Fry," by W. Percy Wickett; "The Oc- 
currence of Lesser Lancet Fish (Anotopterus 

harao Zugmayer) in the Northeast Paciic 
Osten "by G. T. Taylor; and "The Primary 
Productivity and Fertility of the Northeast Pa- 
cific and the British Columbia Coastal Waters," 
by J. D. H. Strickland. 





LHe EIS AND eieeeire BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


CANNED FISH: 

| Crystals in Canned Sea Foods and Fish, by C. A, 
Ccenloat and R. P. Farrow, Circular 18-L Re- 
vised, 4 pp., printed. Washington Research 
Laboratory, National Canners Association, 1133 
20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., September 
1959, Discusses the occasional appearance in 
canned fishery products of crystals of magnesi- 
um ammonium phosphate hexahydrate, or stru- 
vite. These crystals are harmless, odorless, 
and tasteless and are formed after canning from 
substances naturally present in the fish. Identi- 
fication can easily be made since the struvite 
crystals are soft and can be dissolved by boiling 
in vinegar or lemon juice. 


CHILLING AND FREEZING 
"Research on Chilling and Freezing of Fish," by 
Af. F. Bramsnaes, article, Saetryk af Kulde 
Dansk Koleteknisk Tidsskrift, vol, 12, no, 6, 
1958, pp. 61-64 and vol. 13, no. 1, 1959, pp. 5- 
9, printed in Danish, Fiskeriministeriets For- 
ségslaboratium, Copenhagen, Denmark, 





COD: 

"Dos Brotes de Envenamiento por Consumo de 
Bacalao Salado en Puerto Rico" (Two Cases of 
Poisoning from Eating Salted Codfish in Puerto 
Rico), by A. T. Masi and others, article, Bole- 
tin de 8 Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana, vol. 
46, no. 5, May 1959, pp. 465-471, printed in 
Spanish oath English summary. ‘Pan American 
Health Organization, 1501 New Hampshire Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D,. C. 





"The Technological Characteristics of the Baltic 
Sea Codfish,"" by P. M. Pozhagina, article, 
Izvestia Akademii Nauk Latviiskoi, no. 3, 1954, 
pp. 85-91, printed in Russian, Latvijas Pa- 
domju Socialistiskas Republikas Zinatnu Aka- 
demija, Riga, Latvia. 





| CONSERVATION: 

Environmental Conservation, by Raymond F, 
Dasmann, 307 pp., illus., printed, $6.50. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N, Y., 1959. 





The Status of Legal Restrictions in Fish Conser- 
| vation, by R. w Eschmeyer, 8 pp., printed. 
(Reprinted from Proceedings 38th Convention, 
| International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, 1949.) Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Norris, Tenn., 1949. 














| DENMARK: 

| Fiskeriberetning for Aret 1958 (The Ministry of 
| Fisheries Annual Report for 1958), 151 pp., 

| illus., printed in Danish with English summary. 
Fiskeriministeriet, 1 Kommission Hos G. E, C, 
| Gad, Copenhagen, Denmark. A report on the 
Danish fishing industry for the year 1958, In- 
cludes data on number of fishermen employed; 
fishing vessels; gear and nets; landings of fish 
and shellfish; trout produced in ponds; produc- 
tion of canned, smoked, and filleted fish; pro- 
duction of fish meal and oil; and foreign trade 
in fishery products, 
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DEODORIZATION: 
Deodorization and Storage of Fish, Shellfish, and 
“Meat, by Seiji Tada, Japanese Patent No. 1583, 
March 7, 1958, printed. Japanese Patent Of- 
fice, Tokyo, Japan. 








DIRECTORIES: 

Scandinavian Fishing Year-Book, 1958-59 (Year- | 
‘Book and Directory for the Fish Trade), edited | 
by Jorgen Frimodt, 416 pp., illus., printed, 50 | 

roner (US$7.50). Jorgen Frimodt, 59-61 Ny- 
havn, Copenhagen K, Denmark. A well-organ- 
ized and useful handbook for the international 
fishing trade. Contains chapters on the world 
tch and production of fish and shellfish, Euro- 
un fishing in the Atlantic, fish names in vari- 
3 languages together with their scientific 
nes, seal hunting in the Arctic, and world 
uling. Sections on Denmark, Faroe Islands, 
7, Sweden, Finland, Iceland, Germany, 
lands, Belgium, and United Kingdom con- 
articles on the fisheries, addresses of em- 
assies and legations, names of importing and 
yrting firms, lists of builders and repair 
rds for fishing craft, and other trade data. 
are lists of importers and exporters 
ighout the world, The appendix contains a 
f port-distinguishing letters of fishing ves- 
a directory of individual vessels under 
of the above-mentioned countries, also 
tains a large map of fishing banks and ports 
e North Atlantic, 









In- 


idea 


$3 and 








RIC AL FISHING: 

Electric Mid-Water Trawl,"' by Jay Russell, 

le, Maine Coast Fisherman, vol. 13, June 
2, printed. Maine Coast Fisherman 


, 


Me. 


Main ot., Camade n, 






nical and 









g g ” 37, Apcil 13, 1959, p. 27, 
I her l and Engineering News, A- 
an Chemical Society, 1801 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C, 
ULTURE: 


Significance of Fish Culture as an Integral 
of Rural Economy in Indonesia," by M, Ah- 
and R, Tasripin, paper, Proceedings Indo- 
fic Fisheries Council, 6th Session, Septem- 





30~October 14, 1955, Section I, pp, 303-306, 

ited, Food and Agriculture Organization of 
ited Nations, Regional Office for Asia and 
ar East, Bangkok, Thailand, 1956, 


i LIVER: 


4 Comparative Study of Nucleotide Metabolism in | 


Fish Liver," by R. J. Forrest and R, G. Hansen, 
article, Canadian Journal of Biochemistry and 
Physiology, vol. 37, June 1959, pp. 751-762, 
printed, Canadian Journal of Biochemistry and 
Physiology, Division of Administration, The Na- 
tional Research Council, Sussex St., Ottawa, 
Canada, 








FISH LIVER OIL: 

Deodorization of Fish-Liver Oil, by Masakuni 
Kanai, Japanese Patent No, 3632, May 12, 1958, 
printed, Japanese Patent Office, Tokyo, Japan, 


FISH MEAL: 


"The Effect of Prolonged Heating on Various Nu- 
tritive Factors in Fish Meal," by A. N, Rowan, 
article, Annual Report, Fishing Industry Re- 
search Institute, Kect-Beseee er , no. 10, 
pp. 28-29, printed. Fishing Industry Research 
Institute, Cape Town, Union of South Africa, 
1957. 





"New Fish Meal Tested in Broiler Rations," by 
Elbert J, Day and James E, Hill, article, Poul- 
try Science, vol. 38, May 1959, pp. 556-559, 
printed, Poultry Science Association, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans, 





"The Origin and Elimination of Offensive Odours 
in Fish Meal Production," byHans H. Kurmeier, 
article, The South African Shipping News and 
Fishing Industr Review, vol. cs no. 9, septem- 
ber 1959, p. 53, printed. Odhams Press, South 
Africa (Pty.) Ltd., Box 2598, Cape Town, Union 
of South Africa, Discusses the causes of offen- 
sive odors produced during the manufacture of 
fish meal and the ineffectiveness of the present 
method of elimination by water scrubbing. The 
author describes a new process which involves 
precipitation of the undesirable substances by 
means of mixing with boiler fluegas. 








FISH OILS: 


"The Fungicidal Activity of the Unsaturated Fat- 
ty Acids and Quaternary Salts Prepared from 
Fish Oils,'' Boris Sokoloff and others, article, 
Journal of the American Oil Chemists! Society, 
vol, 36, June 1959, pp. 234-237, printed. The 
American Oil Chemists! Society, 35 E, Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Tl. 








FLORIDA: 

Reconnaissance Survey of the Bathymetry of the 
Straits of Florida, by Violet B, Siegler, Techni- 
cal Report no. 59-3, 12 pp., illus., processed, 
The Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, #1 
Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, Fla., 1959. 





Straits of Florida Physical and Chemical Data, 
May 1957-November 1958, by M. P. Wennekens 
and others, Technical Report 58-5, 83 pp., illus., 
processed, The Marine Laboratory, University 
of Miami, #1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, 
Fla,, 1958. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and 
Fisheries (Supplementary References to [957 
Publications Not Previously Included), 324 pp., 
processed, Food and Agriculture Organization 


of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di Car- 
acalla, Rome, Italy, 1959. 





FAO Picture Sheet No. 9--Fishing Boats, 2 pp., 
illus., printed. Food and igricacre Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. A poster-size sheet 
showing photos of fishing vessels in many coun- 

| tries, The theme of the text is "The Better the 

| Boat, the Greater the Catch," and describes the 

| technical problems met by FAO experts in ef- 
forts to improve the fisheries in a number ofun- 

developed nations, 
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Fishing Gear Used in Spanish Coastal Lagoons, 
by Fernando Lozano Cabo, General F Gesties 
Council for the Mediterranean, Studies and Re- 
views No, 9, November 1959, 35 pp., illus., 
processed, GFCM Secretariat, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy. This study was originally present- 
ed at the Fifth Meeting of the General Fisher- 
ies Council for the Mediterranean, Rome, Octo- 
ber 13-18, 1958, as technical paper no. 26. De- 
scribes fishing methods as practiced in fresh- 
and salt-water lagoons in Valencia, Murcia, 
Galicia, and other parts of Spain. 
tion of text is followed by a large number of 
prints reproducing both contemporary photos and 
some quaint wood-cuts taken from Historical 
Dictionary of National Fishing Gear, by Antonio 
Saner Reguart, published between 1791 and1795 
in Madrid. Types of gear include seines, sar- 
dine gill nets, trammel nets, cast nets, shrimp 
nets, eel spears, clam dredges, eel traps, per- 
manently-installed traps made of reeds, and 
eel tanks, 





Report of the Technical Meeting on Costs and 
Earnings of Fishing Enterprises, 8-13 Septem- 
ber (oSe, 195 pp., processed, Economics and 
Statistics Branch, Fisheries Division, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy. Includes proceedings, papers pre- 
sented, and discussions held under each of five 
agenda items covered during a meeting of qual- 
ified experts in fishery economics held in Lon- 
don, The agenda items consisted of: purposes 
of cost and earnings studies in fisheries--the 
point of view of government and other public 
authorities and those in the fishing industry; con- 
cepts, definitions, and conventions in different 
countries, and general conclusions; merits of 
different kinds of investigational methods; meth- 
ods of analysis of collected accounts; and effect 
of regulation of the fisheries on costs and earn- 
ings of fishing enterprises. 


FREEZING: 

"Fish Freezing: Methods and Equipment in Com- 
mercial Use, by Joseph W. Slavin, article, In- 
dustrial Refrigeration, vol. 137, no. 3, Septem- 
ber 1959, pp. 18-19, 22-24, illus., printed. In- 
dustrial Refrigeration, Nickerson & Collins Co., 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Il. Reviews 
current methods of freezing, handling, storage, 
and packaging of the 350 million pounds of fro- 
zen fishery products produced in the United 
States annually. "Differences in the composition 
of the various species of fish harvested in the U- 


nited States, and the differences in marketing re-| 


quirements have necessitated consideration of 
the specific individual product in the selection of 
packaging materials and in the design and appli- 
cation of equipment for freezing and cold stor=- 


age," states the author in summary, 


"Freezing and Cold-Storage," article, Food Inves- 
tigation 1957, pp. 10-12, printed, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Charles 


House, 5-11 Regent St,, London S, W. 1, England, 
1958, 
FRESH-WATER FISH: 
"Some Young Fresh-Water Fishes of New York," 
by Edward C, Raney, article, The New York 


' 





The small sec-|} 


| 








State Conservationist, vol. 14, no. 1, Aug.-Sept, 
1959, pp. 22-28, illus., printed, single copy 50 ~ 
cents, The Conservationist, Room 335, State 
Campus, Albany, N. Y. Describes the early 
stages in the life history of some of New York's 
fresh-water fish: the pike family, eel, bullhead, 
sucker, white perch, carp, yellow perch, and 
pike perch, The bass family, smelt, shad, 
sheepshead, striped bass, salmon, and trout are 
also described. 


GROUND FISH: 

A Report on Dehydrated Ground Fish, by Wil- 
liam A, Snyder, 2 pp., printed. (Reprintedfrom 
American Fur Breeder, April 1959, pp. 14, 44.) 
American Fur Breeder, Fur Farm Publications, 
405 E. Superior St., Duluth, Minn, 








HALIBUT: 

Regulation and Investigation of the Pacific Hali- 
but Fishery in 1958, no. 27, 20 pp., illus., print- 
ed. International Pacific Halibut Commission, 
Seattle, Wash., 1959. A brief report of the ac- 
complishments of the Commission during 1958 
covering its historical background, activities 
during the year, 1958 regulations, statistics of 
the fishery, catch per unit of fishing effort, com- 
position of the catches, growth studies, tagging 
experiments, and studies of halibut below com- 
mercial size. 





| HERRING: 


| 
| 


"Om Bestanden av Atlanto-Skandisk Sild" (On 
Ocean Supply of Atiantic and Scandinavian Her- 
ring), by J. J. Marti, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 
45, no. 38, September 17, 1955; pp. 522-558, 
illus., printed in Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro Nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


The Influence of Gibbing on the Ripening of Maat- 
jes Cured Herring, by A. F. M. G, Luijpen, 91 
pp., printed in Dutch with English summary. 
Jacob Catslaan 28, Driehuis (Velsen), The 
Netherlands, 1959. 





"Sammenliknende Unders¢kelser Vintersild-Se- 
songen 1959 over Fangstresultatene ved Bruk 
an Snurpen¢ter av Kunstfibre (Nylon/Terylene) 
Kontra Snurpen¢ter av Bomull" (Comparison of 
Research on Winter Herring Catch 1959 Season 
with Use of Purse Seine of Synthetic Fiber A- 
gainst Purse Seine of Cotton), article, Fiskets 
Gang, vol. 45, no. 40, October 1, 1959, pp. 550- 
558, printed in Norwegian, Fiskets Gang, Post- 
giro Nr, 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 














"Vintersildfiskets Lgnnsomhet 1958" (Production 
of Winter Herring Fishery 1958), by Georg Op- 
pedal, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 45, no. 37, 
September 10, 1959, pp. 502-511, printed in 
Norwegian, Fiskets Gang, Postgiro Nr, 691 81, 
Bergen, Norway. 


| INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR: 





The International Geophysical Year in Retrospect, 
by Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., Department of State 


Publication 6850, 8 pp., illus., printed, 10 cents. 
(Reprinted from the Department of State Bulle- 
tin, May 11, 1959.) Public Services Division, 








Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 1959. (For sale by 
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the Superintendent of 


. 5. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 


xperiments on the Irradiation of Fish with 4 
e v Cathode Rays and Cobalt Gamma a by 
J. M. Shewan and J. Liston, D.S.IL.R. Food In- 
igation Memoir No, 1204, 16 pp., printed, 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 

earch, Charles House, 5-11 Regent St,, Lon- 

ion S. W. 1, England. A paper presented at the 
Second United Nations International Conference | 
n the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 


2 O52 | 
3, 1958. 

















Documents, | 
| 
| 





juction and Identification of a Green Pig- 
nt Formed During Irradiation of Meat Ex- 
by J. B. Fox, Jr., Theodora Strehler, 
1 Bernofsky, and B. S. Schweigert, article, 
Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemistry, 
l. 6, September 1958, pp. 692-696, printed. 
Journal of Agricultural and Food and Chemis- 

try, American Chemical Society, 1801 K St., 
VW Washington 6 D, ee 


*? 


acts, 


> 


of Fisheries, Hokkaido 
0, no. 1, May 1959, 84 pp., 
Japanese with summaries in 
Faculty of Fisheries, Hokkaido Uni- 
; ity, Hakodate, Japan, Contains, among oth- 
rs, the following papers: ''An Experiment on 
Mid-Water Vi--Practical Fishing 





ited ir 





Trawl, 








riment, 





noue; "Studies on the Fishing Grounds," by 
latsuaki Maeda and others; "Biochemical Stud- 
on Squid Meat Food Poisoning. IlI--The Ef- 

fect of Amines of Squid Meat on the Activity of 
Human Serum Acetylcholinesterase," by Kiichi 
Murata and Atsushi Iida; "Studies on the Fish- 
ng Grounds," by Sakuzo Nishiyama and others; 
Quality of Flatfish from Hakodate, Part 3-- 
‘he Factors Deciding the Quality. 1--Relations 
Between the Quality and Features, Ecological 
and Morphological," by Keiichi Oishi; and 
‘Chemical Studies on Marine Algae, XII--The 
Free Amino Acids in Several Species of Ma- 

ine Algae,'' by Mitsuzo Takagi and Mitsuo 
Kuriyama, 


lletin of the Faculty of Fisheries, Hokkaido U- 
ersity, vol. 10, no. 2, August 1959, 90 pp., 
iS., printed in Japanese with English abstracts. 
Faculty of Fisheries, Hokkaido University, Hak- 
odate, Japan. Contains, among others, these 
"Biochemical Studies on Squid Meat 
Food Poisoning. IV--The Inhibition of Human 
Serum Acetylcholinesterase by the Amines of 
Squid Meat, Beef, and Hog Flesh," by Kiichi 
Murata and Atsushi Iida; "Results of Fishing 
Experiments with Trinal Gill Nets,'' by Hideo 
Nakamura and Giichi Kawasaki; ‘Quality of 
Flatfish from Hakodate, Part 3--The Factors 
Deciding the Quality. (2) Relations Between 











articles: 


the Quality and Ordinary Chemical Constituents," 
by Keiichi Oishi; and "Utilization Value of Fish- 
es Caught Abundantly in Waters Around Hokkaido 
as Raw Material for Fish Jelly Products ('Kam- 
aboko' or 'Chikuwa')--I,"" by Eiichi Tanikawa 
and Yutaka Fujii. 
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Tables of Fishing Vessels 








(as of the end of 1958), General Report No. 11, 
239 pp., illus., printed in Japanese and English. 
Japanese Fisheries Agency, Tokyo, Japan, An 
annual report containing data on the various 
types of Japanese fishing craft, both powered 
and nonpowered, as obtained by a fishery reg- 
istration system. Statistical tables are shown 
by type of engine, type of fishery, and prefec- 
ture. According to the report,"statistics seem 
to show that the Japanese fishing fleet has not 
only restored its prewar status but increased 
its capacity rapidly after the War." 





Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 
8 pp., illus., printed. Tokai Regional Fisher- 


ies Research Laboratory, Tsukishima, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan, 1958. 


| KELP: 


by Kiichiro Kobayashi and Naoichi 
' 


"Kelp, Giant Among the Algae,"' by Hazel Moh- 
ler, article, Nature Magazine, vol, 52, no. 8, 
October 1959, pp, 406-408, illus., printed, A- 
merican Nature Association, 1214 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D, C. A clear exposition of the 
natural history and practical uses for the Mac- 
rocystis, Nereocystis, and other common forms 
of kelp which grow so plentifully along our Pa- 
cific Coast, The Macrocystis is not only the 
longest of all known plants, sometimes attain- 
ing a length of 1,000 feet, but it also acts as a 
natural buoy to warn vessels of nearby shoal 
water. A reportedly succulent pickle can be 
made from the Nereocystis. Kelp of various 
types, formerly harvested for its iodine content, 
is now used in the manufacture of sodium algi- 
nate, a gelatinous binder and emulsifying agent, 
agricultural fertilizers and animal feeds, And 
in nature, kelp not only provides food for 
countless aquatic animals but also purifies the 
waters and enhances the oxygen supply. 


| KENTUCKY: 


| 
| 


Annual Report, Department of Fish and Wildlife 
Resources, Fiscal Year 1952-53, 13 pp., proc- 
essed. Department of Fish and Wildlife Re- 
sources, Frankfort, Ky. 














| KENYA: 








Report on Kenya Fisheries, 1958, 20 pp., printed, 

~ 2s (about 28 U. S. cents). Ministry of Forest 
Development, Game and Fisheries, Fisheries 
Division, Nairobi, Kenya, 1959. Reviews the 
work done on inland fisheries development, a 
fish culture farm, a trout hatchery, and the 
trout rivers. The section on sea fisheries cov- 
ers fresh, frozen, and chilled fish; marketing 
and cold storage; retail facilities; dried fish; 
green turtles; and crawfish, Fishing investiga- 
ticns and gear development are discussed and 
several tables on imports and catch statistics 
are included, 


LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE: 


United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
A/CONF.13737, vol. I: Preparatory Documents 
(Geneva, Feb, 24-Apr. 27, 1958), 340 pp., print- 
ed, US$3.50, Apr. 1959, (Sales No.: 58.V.4, Vol. 
I), United Nations, New York, N, Y. (For sale 
by International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
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N. Y.) Includes information on economic de- 
velopment of fisheries; comments by govern- 
ments on law of the sea; fishing methods; and 
territorial waters. 

MARINE RESEARCH: 

The Airplane as an Instrument in Marine Re- 

~ search, Part One: Dino gage nate Blooms, by 
Ro bert M. Ingle, Robert F. Hutton, Harry E. 
Shafer, Jr., and Robert Goss, Special Scientific 
Report No, 3, 27 pp., illus., processed, Florida 
State Board of Conservation, Marine Laborato- 
ry, St. Petersburg, Fla., September 1959, 




















NEW ZEALAND: 

Report on Fishe ries for 1958, 41 pp., printed, 
Government Printer, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1959. A comprehensive report on New Zealan d's 
fisheries containing sections on spiny lobsters, 
fishing vessels and personnel, fish landings by 
ports and species, methods of capture, 
trade, fish-liver oil, whaling, rock oysters, 
dredged oysters, whitebait fishery, and fresh- 
water fisheries, Also discusses fresh-water 
and marine research, Fishing Industry Adviso- 








foreign 


ry Council, and Legislation, A list of scientifi 
names of fish and shellfish is inclu sed with a 


tables siving detaile lata 


number of statistical g 


on the fisheries. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ARE 
cherei und Fischers pons im: Nordatlan 
schen Raum (Marine eries and Govern- 
mental Fishery Policy in the North Atlanti 
Area), by Wilhelm Blanke, 232 pp., illus., print- 
DM 45 (about US$10.72). Verlag 
Krogers Buchdruckerei, Hamburg 1 











ed in German, 
Germany, 1959, After a brief reference to the 
extent of the commercial fisheries throughout 

the world, this book discusses the participation 


of various nations in prosecuting the fisheries 





Y 7 7-4 ~] _f + > T ~+} + y 4 ri 
in all areas of the North Atlantic, scribes 
quantities of fishery pr« ( harvested, trade 





in fishery products, and the nature « 
els, kinds 


ities, etc. The 


ised such as number of ves and a- 





mounts of gear, harbor faci 


book also attempts to give some idea of govern- 


ments' policy with respect to fisheries. It 
mentions aid given to the fishery industry inthe 
form of research, subsidies, etc., and also men- 





tions international treaty aspects of govern- 
ments' relations in the North Atlantic Area, 
This picture and the extent of individual com- 
mercial fisheries in the North Atlantic is given 
for 22 nations, each in a separate section in 
Part II of the book, Many of these individual 
sections were written “A contributors from the 
country concerned, which should help in pro- 
viding a sound and accurate description on the 
subject for each country. 


--W. H, Stolting 


NUTRITION: 
‘Nutritive Value of Canned Meat," by P. L. Sa- 
want and N, G. Magar, article, Journal of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research ( (India), vol. I7C, 
1958, pp. 189-191, printed. Journal of Scientif- 


ic and Industrial Research, Old Mill Rd., New 
Delhi 2, India, Describes how canned fish was 
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packed, in hot peanut oil and stored at 27°, 37° 
and 43° C, for 4 to 12 months. Results showed 
that soluble protein, amino acids, thiamine, 
riboflavine, and niacin all decreased; the changes 
were greater with longer time and higher tem- 
perature. The peroxide number of the muscle 
fat and of the covering oil increased after 4 
months' storage. 


Nutritive Value of Fish from Michigan Waters, 
by Ruth L. Ingalls and others, Technical Bulle- 
tin 219, 24 pp., printed. Michigan State College, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, East Lansing, 
Mich., May 1950. 








Studies on the Nutritive Value of Lipids X--Se- 





“bor borrhea ‘For ming Activity of E Esters of F cay 
Acids with Higher Alcohols - upon the Rats, by 
Takashi Kaneda and Kisae Sakurai, 9 pp., illus., 
eae d in Japanese with English abstracts. (Re- 
inted from Bulletin of the Japanese Society of 
Scie ntific F ish¢ “ies, vol. 19, no. 12, April 1954, 
pp. 1168-1175.) Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba- 
kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 




































OCEANOGRAPHY: 
The Floors of the Oceans I--The North Atlantic, 
~ by Bruce C. Heezen, Mari ‘Tharp, and Mau-— 
rice Ewing, Special Paper 65, 134 pp. of text 
1arts, illus., printed. The Geological 
y of America, 419 W. 117th St., New 
N. Y., April 11, 1959. 
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-asites from the Coast of 


- ee Trematodes « of M ar 
Tampa and Boca Ciega Bz ays, 
Ogandares-Bernal and Robert F Hut- 
yution No, 19, 10 pp., illus., printed. 
(Re ‘pr inted from The Journal of Parasitology, 
vol, 45, no. 3, June 1959, pp. 337-346.) Florida 
State Board of Conservation Marine Laboratory, 
Maritime Base, Bayboro Harbor, St. Peters- 




















burg, Fla, 


POISONOUS FISH: 
vee of the Fish Poisoning Pre 
hall Islands, by A. Bartsch, 
R. H. I ian, and E, F. McFarren, 128pp., 
illus., processed, Division of Sanitary Engi- 
neering Services and Communicable Disease 
Center, Bureau of State Services, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of He alth Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., January 
1959, 
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PRESERVATION 
"Technical Aspects of the Commercial Use of 
Anti-Microbial Chemicals as Food Preserva- 
tives,'' by M, Ingram, article, Chemistry and 
Industry, no. 18, May 2, 1959, pp. 907 
printed. Chemistry and Industry, 14 Belgrave 
Square, London S,. W. 1, England. 


| Torry Research, 1958, on the Handling and Pres- 
ervation of Fish and Fish Products (Report of 
} the Director of the Torry Research Station), 
39 pp., printed, 2s. 6d, (about 35 U, S, cents). 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 13a Castle St., 
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linburgh 2, Scotland, 1959. Describes accom- 


lishments in research during 1958 on improve- 


ent in quality of iced fish, freezing and cold- 
rage, smoke curing, drying, canning, fishery 
ducts, bacteriology, and biochemistry. In- 
work on objective assessment of fresh- 
3, preservative ices, air-blast freezing, 
trostatic smoking, "browning" of dehydrated 
reduction of free liquor in herring packs, 
eal pilot plant, marine bacteriophages, 











iscle enzymes, and many others. 
il Value of the Protein in Some Seafoods 
Spi iin," by A, Pujol and G. Varela, arti- 
Anales de Bromatologia, vol. 10, 1958, pp. 
478, pr “inted in Spani ' Sociedad Espanola 
matologia, Ciudad Universitaria, Edificio 
ltad rn Forusl ia, Madrid, Spain, 
tei ir le 15--Note on the Prep- | 
tion of i m Cod Muscle with Potassi- 
Iodide, by R. Dingle, article, Journal of 
Fisher “ch ‘d of Cz an da, vol. 
Marc 45, printed. Journal 
he Fisheries Research Board of Cc anada, 
3 Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
Canada 
IOACTIVITY: 
lies of the Radioactive Materials in the Ra- 
gically Contaminated Fishes. IV--Group 
ition Analysis of the Radioelements in a 


ntaminated Bigeyed Tuna, Parathunnus 
ebachi,"' by Kazuo Shirai and Masamichi Saiki, 


cle, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scien- | 


“"s-—i«SY 


fic Fisheries, v 91. 23, no. 11, 1958, pp. 723- 
I printed in Japanese with English ab- | 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisher- 
3, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba-kaigan- 
ri 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





. lus, > 


tract, 


SEARCH VESSEL: 


> Design of a Research Stern Fishing Trawl- 


--Part Il," by J. C. Esteves Cardoso and 
. R, Caldiera Saraiva, article, World Fishing, 

8, no. 10, October 1959, pp. 59-60, 63-6 
is., printed. World Fishing, John Tr undell, 


oe wy hards House, Eversholt St., Lon- 
j N. W. England. Part Il of a paper read 
t the mee tings of the Institution of Naval Ar- 
tects held in Lisbon in June 1959. Presents 
1 detailed, critical description of the design and 
xpected performance of a research vesselbeing 
1ilt for the Portuguese Association of Trawler 
Discusses the main characteristics of 
he vessel--over~all length 186 feet, 3 inches; 
35 feet; depth 15 feet/21 feet; ‘displace- 
ent 1,300 metric tons; and hold capacity 4,340 
ubic feet of frozen fish or 5,944 cubic feet of 
wet fish. The general arrangement includes a 
deckhouse with lateral passages to facilitate 
sonveying the catch to the hold. The design 
features a large broad hanging stern with small 
immersion and a large breadth fore and aft at 
the waterline to ensure stability. Economy of 
weight is achieved by the extensive use of weld- 
ing and the installation of a versatile high-speed 
power plant. The electrical installations are 


jwners 


run by alternating current, except the winch 
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motor, which is run by direct current. A high- 
speed twin-engine Diesel plant provides pro- 
pulsion, giving full power for trawling and tow- 
ing. Drawings of the vessel's layout and pro- 
pulsion system are shown. 


SALMON: 


Food of Salmonid Fishes of the Eastern North 
Pacific Ocean, by George H. Allen and William 
Aron, Reference 57-21, 27 pP., illus., process- 
ed, Department of Oceanography, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash., August 1957. 




















SALMON: 


'The Salmons' Growing Problem in B. C.," arti- 
cle, Trade News, vol. 10, no. 4, October 1957, 
pp. 8-9, illus., printed. Director of Informa- 
tion and Educational Service, Department of 
Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. Discusses the con- 
struction of fishways, pipelines, and control 
dams to solve the problems posed to the British 
Columbia salmon fisheries by the discharge of 
industrial wastes into waterways and the con- 
struction of hydroelectric dams. 








Si AL MON EGGS: 


"Egg Lipids of a Salmon, Oncorhynchus keta I-- 
Fatty Oils from Salmon Eggs, = Koichi Zama 
and others, article, Bulletin of the Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 24, nos. 6 
and 7, 1958, pp. 569-572, fllus., printed in Japa- 

nese with English abstract. Japanese Society 

of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Dai- 
gaku, Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





| SARDINES: 


"Experiments in Cooking Sardines--II," by R. 
Meesemaecker and Y. Sohier, article, Food 
Manufacture, vol. 34, May 1, 1959, pp. 193-196, 
204, printed. Food Manufacture, Leonard Hill, 
Ltd., Eden St., London N, W. 1, England, 


SCALLOPS: 


A New Fishery for Scallops in Western Florida, 
~ by Harvey R. Bullis, Jr., and Robert M. Ingle, 
4 pp., printed, (Reprinted from Proceedings of 
the Gulf and Caribbean Fisheries Institute, 
Eleventh Annual Session, November 1958, pp. 
75-78.) Florida State Board of Conservation, 
Marine Laboratory, St. Petersburg, Fla. 








Offshore and Newfoundland Scallop Explorations, 
by L. M. Dickie and L, P. Chiasson, General 
Series Circular No. 25, March 1955, 4 pp., illus., 
printed. Fisheries Research Board "of Canada, 
Atlantic Biological Station, St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, Canada, To assess the prospects of 
an offshore scallop fishery, the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada in cooperation with the 
Department of Fisheries, began explorations on 
the banks off Nova Scotia and Newfoundland in 
1953, Three vessels were chartered for this 
work and commercial fishermen were encour- 
aged to fish these areas, Explorations continued 
for about one year, but results did not indicate 
any extensive scallop beds on the Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia Banks. 


SEAWEED: 








"Chemical Studies on Volatile Constituents of 
Seaweed, On Volatile Constituents of Digenia 
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simplex,’ by Teruhisa Katayama, article, Bul- 
letin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol. 24, no. , pp. 205-208, printed. 





3, he 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o 





Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba-kaigandori6-Chome, | 


Tokyo, Japan. 


"Studies on the Bleaching and Utilization of the 
Seaweed 'Gulaman-Dagat' (Gracilaria confer- 
voides), by J. I, Sulit, L. G. Salcedo, and P. C. 
Panganiban, paper, Proceedings Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, 6th Session, September 30- 
October 14, 1955, section Il, pp. 280-283, proc- 
essed. Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Rome, Italy, 1956. 








"Studies on the Vitamins of Seaweeds. I--Folic 
Acid and Folinic Acid," by Akio Kanazawa and 
Daiichi Kakimoto, article, Bulletin of the Japa- 
nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 24, 
nos. 6 and 7, 1958, pp. 573-577, Llus., printed 
in Japanese with English abstract, figure, and 
tables. Japanese Society of Scientific Fisher- 
ies, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba-kaigandori 
6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





SEINING: 
"Danish Seining at Cheticamp," by G. J. Gillespie, 
article, Trade News, vol, 12, no. 3, September 
1959, pp. 3-5, illus., printed. Director of In- 
formation and Educational Service, Department 
of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada, The story of the 
fishermen of a small community on the west 
coast of Cape Breton Island who have worked 

together with a fishery 
production fourfold within the past decade, 
the development of Danis 





cooperative to increase 
With 
h seining, the door has 
been opened to an ever-expanding diversified 
fishery. If this method of fishing can be utilized 
for catching cod and haddock, in addition to the 
usual flatfish, a secure future lies ahead for the 
Nova Scotia fishing industry. 


SHARKS: 
Shark Attack, by V. M. Coppleson, 281 pp., illus., 
printed. Angus and Robertson, Ltd., 89 Castle- 
reagh St., Sydney, Australia, 1958. 


SHRIMP: 

Notes on TRACHYPENEUS (TRACHYSALAM- 
BRIA) SIMILIS (Smith), in the Tortugas Shri 
Fishery, by Bonnie Eldred, Contribution No. 
2 pp., printed, (Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Journal of the Florida Academy of Science, vol. 

22, no. 1, 1959.) Florida State Board of Conser- 


vation, Marine Laboratory, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Preliminary Analysis of Tortugas Shrimp Sam- 
pling Data, 1957-58, by Robert M, Ingle and oth- 
ers, Technical Series No. 32, 43 pp., illus., 
printed, Florida State Board of Conservation, 
Marine Laboratory, St. Petersburg, Fla., Sep- 
tember 1959, A report on surveys conducted 
in compliance with a Florida Statute passed in 
1957, aimed at conservation of the pink spotted 
shrimp of Dry Tortugas. Twelve sampling sta- 
tions were established in the controlled area 
off the Florida keys. When the results of sam- 











pling show that shrimp in the area are smaller 
than 50 to the pound (heads off), the area is 
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closed to commercial fishing. The greater part 

of this report consists of statistical tables 
showing detailed findings of this continuing sur- 
1 


vey. 


|\SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS: 

| "Some Notes on Fisheries in American Samoa, 
Fiji, and New Caledonia," by H. Van Pel, arti- 
cle, SPC Quarterly Bulletin, vol. 9, no. 3, July 
1959, pp. 26-27, illus., printed, single copy 30 
U. S. cents. South Pacific Commission, Box 
5354, G. P. O., Sydney, Australia. 


SPOILAGE: 

"Spoilage of Fish in the Vessels at Sea: 6--Vari- 
ations in the Landed Quality of Trawler-Caught 
Atlantic Cod and Haddock During a Period of 13 
Months," by C. H. Castell, Jacqueline Dale, and 
Maxine F, Greenough, article, Journal of the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 16, 

March 1959, pp. 223-233, printed. Journal of 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
Ottawa, Canada, 








TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY: 
History of Fish and Fishing in Norris--A TVA 
~ ‘Tributary Reservoir, by Charles J. Chance, 
Contribution No. 116, 12 pp., illus., printed. 
(Reprinted from Proceedings of the Twelfth An- 
nual Conference, Southeastern Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners, pp. 116-127.) 


























Southeastern Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, Columbia, S, C., 1958. Norris 
Reservoir, the first TVA tributary reservoir, 
completed in 1936, has a spillway surface area 
of 34,200 acres. Earliest fish inventory records 
indicated the presence of 65 indigenous species. 
Although several species were unable to cope 
with the reservoir environment, game and com- 
mercial, species generally have prospered in 
the reservoir. Fish tagging studies conducted 
annually on Norris for 14 years indicate the 
relative rate of harvest and the degree of dis- 
persion of each species within the reservoir. 


THAILAND: 

Fisheries Statistics of Thailand, 1958, 53 pp., 
illus., processed in Thai and English. Statistics 
Section, Department of Fisheries, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Bangkok, Thailand, September 
1959, Contains statistical tables showing land- 
ings of marine and fresh-water fish and shell- 
fish with comparative data from previous years; 
price data for fresh and salted fish; fish pond 
production; foreign trade in fishery pruducts; 
registered Thai fishing vessels; fishing gear; 
revenue from fishing industry; maps of fishing 
grounds; and other pertinent data, 





TRADE LIST: 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., has pub- 
lished the following mimeographed trade list. 
Copies may be obtained by firms in the United 
States from that office or from Department of 
Commerce field offices at $2 each, 


Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable)--Importers, 
Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Exporters, 
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Federal Republic of Germany and West Berlin, 
20 pp. (September 1959). List the names and 
addresses, size of firms, and types of products 
handled by each firm. Includes firms dealing 
in fish oils, fish liver oils, sperm oils, and 
whale oils, 


Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable)--Importers, 

“Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Exporters, 
Japan, 24 pp. (August 1959). Lists the names 
and addresses, size of firms, and types of prod- 
ucts handled by each firm. Includes firms deal- 
ing in fish liver oils, fish oils, and whale oil. 








TRAWLING: 
"Surface and Mid-Water Trawling," by A. F. 
Aalberg, article, Kalomiehin Viesti, nos. 1 and 
2, February 6 and March 16, 1958, printed in 
Finnish, Kalomiehin Viesti, Kotka, Finland. 





TUNA: 

Biochemical Study on Tuna, 7 pp., illus., printed. 
Fisheries Agency, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Tokyo, Japan, September 1959. A 
paper presented at the Tuna Conference between 
the United States and Japanese Governments. 


Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, An- 





nual Report for the Year 1958, 121 pp., Mllus., 
printed in Spanish and English. Inter-Ameri- 


can Tropical Tuna Commission, Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. Con- 
tains the annual report of the Commission, 
which discusses the program and progress of 
investigations and publication of research re- 
sults and a report of the Director on investiga- 
tions during the year 1958. The Director's re- 
port presents the compilation of current sta- 
tistics of total catch, amount and success of 
fishing, and abundance of the fish populations; 
present status of the tuna populations; potential 
fishing power of the tuna fleets; and other stud- 
ies of tuna catch statistics. It also covers re- 
search on tuna population structure, migrations, 
and vital statistics; other aspects of tuna bi- 
ology and behavior; investigations of physical, 
chemical, and biological oceanography and tuna 
ecology; and investigations of biology, ecology, 
and life history of bait fishes. 


Study on Green Flesh, 23 pp., illus., printed. 
Fisheries Agency, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Tokyo, Japan, September 1959, A 
paper presented at the Tuna Conference between 
the United States and Japanese Governments. 





"Study on the Green Meat of Tuna," by Shuichi 
Hirao and others, article, Bulletin of the Japa- 
nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol, 24, no. 
8, 1958, pp. 671-675, Lllus., printed in Japanese 
with English abstract. Japanese Society of 
Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan, 


re 


JIGANDA: 

Annual Report of the Game and Fisheries De- 
partment (For the Period ist July 1957 to 30th 

June, 1958), 101 pp., illus., printed, Govern- 

ment Printer, P. O. Box 33, Entebbe, Uganda, 

1959, Part Ill describes the work of the Fish- 











eries Division during the financial year 1958, 
including general statistics and information on 
supplies of fishing gear; fish production, con- 
sumption, and exports for 1957; boat building 
and mechanization of craft; fisheries research; 
and the crocodile industry. A section on the 
fisheries of Uganda by regions contains infor- 
mation on the industry at Lakes Albert, George, 
Edward, and Kyoga. Accomplishments in fish 
farming are also discussed, Other parts of the 
report concern game conservation, 


UNITED KINGDOM: 

The White Fish Industry, 46 pp., illus., printed, 
The White Fish Authority, Lincoln's Inn Cham- 
bers, 2/3 Cursitor St., London E, C, 4, Eng- 
land. An informative booklet for pupils and 
teachers dealing not only with white (or demer- 
sal) fish proper, but also with pelagic fish (oth- 
er than herring) and with shellfish, Describes 
the history and scope of the British fishing in- 
dustry, the species and quantities caught, fish- 
ing methads, fishing vessels and grounds, fish- 
ery research, distribution, processing, storage, 
marketing, and nutritive value. 





U.S. S. R.: 
Fishes--Dnieper River, by Aleksandr Ivanovich 
mbroz, UL pp., Ulus., printed in Russian, (An 
individual may borrow the copy on deposit atthe 

Central Library, Department of the Interior, 


Washington 25, D. C. through his local library.) 


Fishes~--Russia, by P. G. Borisov and N, S. 
Siannikov, 283 pp., illus., printed in Russian, 
(An individual may borrow the copy on deposit 
at the Central Library, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C., through his local 
library.) 


VENEZUELA: 

The Marine Communities of Margarita Island, 
~ Venezuela, by Gilberto Rodriguez, Contribution 
No. 236, 44 pp., illus., printed. (Reprintedfrom 
Bulletin of Marine Science of the Gulf and Ca- 
ribbean, vol. 9, no. 3, September 1959, pp. 

-280.) The Marine Laboratory, University 

of Miami, 1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami, 
Fla, An analysis of the composition and ar- 
rangement of the littoral and sublittoral com- 
munities in a representative area of the Carib- 
bean. Includes a summary of the most common 
forms of marine plants and invertebrates of 
Margarita Island. 








VESSELS: 

British Trawlers, by H. M. Le Fleming, 64 pp., 
illus., printed, 2s. 6d. (about 35 U. S. cents). 
Ian Allan, Ltd., Craven House, Hampton Court, 
Surrey, England. A directory of trawler owners 
and vessels in the United Kingdom, A short in- 
troduction describes the three classes of trawl- 
ers, methods of fishing, and types of engines 
used in trawlers. 





VIETNAM: 
Selected Articles on Fishing Industry in North 
Vietnam, JPRS: 655-D, 8 pp., processed. U.S. 


oint Publications Research Service, Suite 300, 
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1959, Photocopies may be purchased from the 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C.) Includes translations of 
the following articles from Non Lam, no. 1, 
January 1959: "How to Increase the Catch of 
Salt-Water Fish," by Hoang Xuan Hai; and 
"Fresh-Water Fish Breeding During Winter- 
Spring Season,"' by Nguyen Sung. 


WHALES: 

"Treating and Processing of Whale Meat to Meat 
Products,"" by Otto Roemmele, article, Die 
Fleischwirtschaft, vol. 10, 1958, pp. 833-835, 
printed in German, Die Fleischwirtschaft, 
Verlagshaus Sponholz GmbH, Kockstrasse 60-61, 
Berlin SW68, Germany 





WHALING: 
VIRGINIA: 





Treasures from the Sea, The Virgnta Seafood 
Industry, by Robert 5, Bailey, ucational Se- 
ries No, 10, 24 pp., illus,, processed, Virgin- 
ia Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va., 
1959, Easy and informative reading for the lay- 
man, this booklet tells the story of Virginia's 
fisheries from colonial times until the present 
day. Information is given on changes in value 
and composition of the catch, details of finfish, 
shellfish, and sport fisheries; and the role of 
the public in conservation and proper utilization 
of fishery resources, Tables and drawings 
depict average annual values and catches of five 
species between 1931-55, 1956 landings by gear, 
and other statistical data concerning Virginia's 


"Whaling Operations in the Antarctic, Season 
1958/59," article, Norsk Hvalfangst-Tidende, 
vol, 48, no, 9, September 1959, pp. 452-464, 
467-468, 471-476, illus., printed in Norwegian 
and English. Norsk Hvalfangst-Tidende, Sandef- 
jord, Norway. A survey of the whaling opera- 
tions in the Antarctic in the season 1958/59 
prepared for and submitted at the meeting of 
the International Whaling Commission in Lon- 
don in June 1959, Covers the most important 
regulations governing pelagic whaling in the 
season 1958/59 and gives the number of factory- 
ships and catching boats which have been en- 
gaged in pelagic whaling since 1945/46 and 
average gross tonnage, The catch and oil pro- 





duction of the individual expeditions, the output 
of byproducts, and related statistics concerning 
the whaling operations in the Antarctic during 
the season 1958/59 are presented, 
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CANNED SALMON FEATURED IN COLOR FILMS AND RECIPE BOOKLET 


Canned salmon can be the basis of good meals and intriguing and entertaining 
motion pictures. A three-unit story of salmon--two 14-minute sound-color films 
anda recipe booklet in color-- 

were released January 15, 1960. 


The titles of the films, Salm- 
on - Catchto Can, and Take a Can 
of Salmon, are descriptive of the 
subject matter. The first begins 
with the life cycle of the salmon 
and the three common ways of 
catching them and ends with get- 
ting the salmon into the can. The 
second "takes a can of salmon" 
and shows the attractive meals as 
housewives in six typical Ameri- 
cancities prepare them. 





Alaska is the site of filming 
of most of the first picture. Gill- 
netting, trolling, and purse-sein- 
ing for salmon are shownin some 
detail. There are also scenes on 
salmon biology which should be 
especially interesting to science 

Selanen Cotbage Viakietes classes in grade or high schools, 
These are followed by several in- 
plant sequences showing the canning of the product. 


In the second film, six typical American cities are visited. Each visit is in- 
troduced by some exceptionally good pictures of the better-known landmarks. The 
cities are San Francisco, Seattle, Miami, Chicago, New Orleans, and New York. A 
favorite recipe, based upon historical or other characteristics of each city is de- 
veloped in the film. For example, in San Francisco a can of salmon is utilized in 
an old Chinese recipe. In Seattle a can of sal mon is converted into an attractive 
outdoor meal, All of the recipes shown in ae Take a Can of Salmon film, and 


many others, are included in the recipe booklet which, incidentally, bears the same 
lame as the film. 


The motion pictures are so arranged that they can be used for two 14-minute 
showings or used in sequence for a 28-minute show. These films, as are most 
other Bureau films, are cleared for use on television. 


The films andthe recipe booklet are sponsored by the Canned Salmon Institute, 
Inc., and produced by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, under contract 


|with Sun Dial Films, Inc.,and M. P. O., both commercial motion picture producers 
|in New York City. The films will be distributed on a free-loan basis through Bu- 
jreau sources and the Bureau's 170 cooperating film libraries throughout the coun- 
itry. Applications for loan should be sentto the Visual Education Unit, U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Post Office Box 128, College Park, Md. A catalog of 
other available fishery educational films is obtainable from College Park or from 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. You can buy the recipe 
booklet--Take a Can of Salmon--for 15 cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. There isa 
25-percent discount on orders of 100 or more copies sent to one address. 

















